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Abstract 


Through an exploratory study undertaken in one ‘elite’ university in India, this 
book attempts to illuminate the experiences of a small set of students and faculty 
who are members of the Dalit caste — the so-called ‘untouchables’ — and are 
relatively ‘successful’ in that they attend or are academics at this prestigious uni- 
versity. The first part of the book provides a background to the study: the role 
of caste and its enduring influence on social relations in all aspects of life — family, 
education, occupation etc. — are explored and explained. The first part of the 
book also reviews one major policy designed to challenge some of the debilitat- 
ing effects of caste. The Quota System policy was designed in the 1950s as an 
early form of affirmative action to ensure that higher education institutions 
retained 15 per cent of their places for Dalit students; the same proportion of 
faculty was also expected to come from this background. 

The book then moves to a critical account of the current experiences of Dalit 
students and faculty in one elite setting: the University of Shah Jahan (pseudo- 
nym). Drawing on a set of in-depth semi-structured interviews, the empirical 
study that is at the centre of this book explores the perceptions of staff and stu- 
dents in relation to the Quota policy and their experiences of living, working and 
studying in this elite setting. The data chapters are organised in such a way as to 
first explore the faculty views. The experiences of students are then examined; 
there is a focus on the way in which their caste is still an everyday part of how 
they are sometimes ‘othered’. There is also a focus on the experiences of Dalit 
females (faculty and students), an under researched cohort. Finally, the study 
turns to another under-researched matter. The Dalit are not a homogeneous 
social group; indeed, as a consequence of the small gains made by affirmative 
legislation over time, such as the Quota policy, there is a new fraction of middle- 
class Dalit that is emerging, the so-called ‘creamy layer’. The final chapter 
explores the complexity involved for this relatively privileged group of Dalit in 
using the Quota policy to ensure access into an elite university while sometimes 
‘passing’ as not being a Dalit in order to ensure positive social relations at the 
university. Finally, the study considers the impact and influence of the Quota 
policy in terms of social justice issues and offers suggestions for further research 
in the area. 


Brief overview of book chapters 


This book explores and analyses the current ‘grounded’ experiences and situation 
of Dalit (i.e. both students and faculty), in one elite Indian university. The first 
two chapters provide a contextual framework for the study. Chapter 1 discusses 
the caste system in its historical perspective, together with the socio-cultural role 
of caste and its impact on contemporary educational systems. The chapter con- 
siders the pre- and post-British educational system in India, caste conflict in the 
present day, and the effect of that conflict on the Indian educational system. The 
chapter offers a brief critical analysis of research gaps in this area by means of an 
extensive literature review, and highlights the lack of attention paid to the issue 
of Dalits studying at ‘Ivy League’ institutions in India. The chapter also sets out 
the framework required for carrying out the study. 

In the second chapter, the study raises questions about the nature and causes 
of discrimination against Dalits in their academic lives. The chapter seeks to situ- 
ate caste bias in relation to the Dalit caste, and to explore the skewed patterns 
that characterise Dalit recruitment into the social context of higher educational 
institutions in India. The chapter makes use of the existing literature on caste bias 
in its discussion of the constitutional ‘Quota System’ initiatives implemented to 
improve Dalit access to higher education in India. Most significantly, the chapter 
identifies contested issues of meritocracy in light of the Quota System policies, 
and uses social justice theory as a framework to explore the experiences of Dalit 
respondents (students and staff) at the University of Shah Jahan. 

The third chapter explores and examines the experiences of Dalit faculty mem- 
bers and the low-level but continual discrimination perpetuated by some 
non-Dalit staff against their Dalit colleagues in academic departments. This 
chapter also foregrounds issues of discrimination against Dalit female academics 
by both Dalit and non-Dalit academic staff. The chapter explores the nuances of 
caste-based discrimination prevalent within the academic sphere of the university. 
It considers the hegemonic dominance of high-caste non-Dalit faculty members 
within the university’s administration, management and classrooms, and the role 
this might play in ‘othering’ Dalit members of staff. 

The fourth chapter discusses the responses of Dalit students at the university. 
This case study of Dalit students in the University of Shah Jahan locates and 
offers insights into the caste divisions that structure life in a university setting. 


Brief overview of book chapters xiii 


Close attention is paid to the tensions surrounding the issue of the Quota System 
as a whole, and its advantages and disadvantages for the Dalit community. The 
chapter explores the extent to which caste-based hegemony is present in both the 
university as a whole and the classroom environment. The respondents’ encoun- 
ters with non-Dalit tutors and students within and outside classroom settings are 
discussed. Analysis of the interview data from the Dalit students reveals the 
behaviour of non-Dalit individuals at the university to evince oppressive forms of 
caste prejudice. In addition, Chapter 4 investigates the workings of caste bias 
within university admissions procedures, including the systems in place for appli- 
cation and interview. Issues of meritocratic selection, compensation and social 
injustice are shown to have emerged very clearly in the course of the study. 

Chapter 5 discusses the discriminatory practices associated with gender, caste 
and class that Dalit women encounter in a higher educational setting. Issues of 
gender in relation to Dalit females and their participation in higher education are 
explored. In the light of the empirical evidence gathered, the differences between 
and among Dalit women are analysed, with particular attention paid to the 
aspects of Dalit female identity endorsed by caste culture, and reinforced through 
caste-biased practices at many levels of society. This chapter addresses the chal- 
lenges posed by social perceptions of the issue of Dalit female education; issues 
of inclusion and exclusion in university life; the role of family and society in 
structuring Dalit females’ academic aspirations; their interactions with peers and 
tutors; and, more broadly, social justice concerns about integration and segrega- 
tion in university life. 

Chapter 6 explores and critically assesses the internal structure of the Dalit 
caste with reference to the emergence of a separation between ‘creamy layer’ and 
non-‘creamy layer’ Dalits, and the different experiences of these two groups 
within the learning environment. The chapter investigates the tensions and con- 
flict surrounding the Scheduled Caste certification process for Quota seats in 
university education, and highlights the differing opinions of Dalit respondents 
to the implications of this certification process. The chapter uncovers internal 
divisions between members of the Dalit caste, including class differences, educa- 
tional competition, and regional and linguistic differences — all of which pose a 
significant challenge to unity within the Dalit community and point to the need 
for careful differentiation within the category of ‘Dalit’. 

The final chapter presents a summation of the investigative study, and synthe- 
sises the findings. The chapter considers the significance of its findings for the 
experiences of Dalits in higher education — both students and faculty. It also 
assesses the contribution of the study in terms of empirical evidence, and identi- 
fies issues of particular relevance that have arisen in the process of conducting 
this study. Finally, the chapter highlights the limitations of this explorative study, 
and identifies areas that merit further investigation. 
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l1 Introduction 


For many centuries, the ‘hegemonic cultural system’ of caste has dominated the 
Indian sub-continent, shaping the consciousness and life experiences of Indians 
in various ways (Shah et al., 2006, p. 35). Caste hierarchy structures India’s 
social, cultural, economic and political systems, and in each case discriminates 
against individuals of the lowest caste, who are known as the ‘Dalit’ (Prasad, 
2006). Despite the lip-service paid to egalitarianism and equality in Indian soci- 
ety, prejudice and segregation have long been part of the Dalit experience. Dalit 
communities continue to be restricted in their access to social benefits such as 
education, which in turn restricts their wider participation in Indian society and 
limits their opportunities in life (Chalam, 2007a; Vasavi, 2008). 


The caste situation 


Caste: historical perspective 


(774 


The word ‘caste’ comes from the Portuguese word ““casta”, signifying breed, 
race or kind’ (Shah et al., 2006, p. 35). In the eleventh century, India’s 
Portuguese colonisers applied the term indiscriminately to a range of social and 
professional groups within the Indian sub-continent. Their designations are 
largely sustained today (Sunderaj, 2000). The caste system in India is a ‘distinc- 
tive social structure’, with few parallels in other cultures around the world 
(Prasad, 1986, p. 39). In approximately 1500 BCE, the ancient Vedas (Hindu 
holy scriptures) depicted the caste system in its nascent form. There were four 
Varnas formed — (1) Brahmin; (2) Kshatriya; (3) Vaishya; and (4) Shudra. Within 
the four Varnas, each Varna consists of several castes. According to the Rig-Veda, 
the gods divided the body parts of a human sacrifice, naming his ‘mouth the 
Brahmins, his arms the Kshatriya, his thighs the Vaishya, and his feet the Shudra’; 
the Dalit were located outside this physiological model of caste (Haslam, 1999, 
p. 9). The Dalit became known as pariahs, meaning ‘outcastes’; they belonged 
to the chatur-varna scheme of social stratification, which designated them as 
Panchamas (the fifth caste), or at times were considered out of the Varna sys- 
tem/caste system. As such, the Dalit were often referred to as ‘untouchable’ or 
‘outcaste’ (Rao, 2007). 


2 Introduction 


Caste distinctions delineated the socio-economic functions to be fulfilled by 
different castes. The Brahmins (first caste) were usually considered responsible for 
preaching and conveying the content of religious texts to the illiterate masses. The 
Kshatriyas (second caste) led in the areas of social welfare and governmental 
administration. The Vaishyas (third caste) were required to gain mathematical 
knowledge and skills for their role in business and accounting. Members of the 
fourth and last caste, the Shudras, were relegated to artisanal work and manual 
labour (Rao, 2007). Outside the caste system, the ‘untouchables’ or Dalit were 
excluded altogether from social and educational privileges, and were often 
employed as manual workers or scavengers, held responsible for performing the 
‘lowliest tasks such as cleaning latrines and working in sewers’ (Rao, 2007, p. 24). 


The Dalit (Untouchables’) 


The Dalit constitute about 16.2 per cent (more than 200 million) of the Indian 
population (Thorat, 2009). In spite of some efforts on the part of various gov- 
ernments to ameliorate the condition of the Dalit, this social group is still the 
‘poorest and most subordinated’ in Indian society (Thorat, 2009, p. 1). In the 
Manusmriti, one of India’s ancient Hindu texts, the Dalit caste is described as 
polluted’ and ‘unclean’ from birth. The word ‘Dalit’, meaning ‘crushed under- 
foot? or ‘broken into pieces’, is the contemporary version of the word 
‘untouchable’. ‘Dalit’ is ‘not a class term but a caste term’ (Patankar, 1999, 
p. 111). The word gained currency in the 1930s as a Hindi and Marathi transla- 
tion of ‘Depressed Classes’, the term used by the British for the communities 
now known as the ‘Scheduled Castes’ (SC) and ‘Scheduled Tribes’ (ST). 

The SC and the ST are mentioned and included by the former drafting 
Chairman, Dr Ambedkar, in the Constitution of India (Thorat, 2009). The 
complete listing of the Dalit caste were formed by means of two orders — The 
Constitution (Scheduled Castes) ‘Order of 1950’, and The Constitution 
(Scheduled Tribes) ‘Order of 1958’. The Constitution (Scheduled Castes) 
Order, 1950 records ‘1,108 castes across 25 Indian States’, while the Constitution 
(Scheduled Tribes) Order, 1958 lists ‘744 tribes across 22 Indian States’ (Thorat, 
2009, p. 4). Also, the National Commission for Scheduled Tribes is an Indian 
statutory body that was established in 2003 and for the Scheduled Castes in 
2004 (cited from the National Commission for Scheduled Castes: Jogdand, 
2007; Thorat, 2009). Additionally, Article 341 of the Indian Constitution 
authorises the President of India to specify particular castes as SC. The term 
refers to ‘such castes, races or tribes |. . .] under Article 341 of the Constitution 
to be of the Scheduled Castes’ (Thorat, 2009, pp. 1-2). 

However, in this book I will use the term ‘Dalit/Dalits’ rather than ‘Dalit 
(SC/ST). The existing literature makes use of both attributions; however, 
according to the terms of the Quota System: ‘Dalit are enlisted as Scheduled 
Castes (SC), and Scheduled Tribes (ST), and these by and large fall under the 
categories of being termed a “Dalit” (Kumar, 1999), or the ‘legal designation’ 
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for ‘Dalits’ (Hart, 2010). Furthermore, the Dalit do not have a homogeneous 
culture and history, and, as such, their grouping together as ‘Dalit’ is solely for 
the ease of ‘sociological and political analysis’ (Gnanaraj & Krishnamurthy, 2000, 
p. 11). The preference for the term ‘Dalit’ does not, therefore, deny the hetero- 
geneity of their communities. 

It is also important to note the diversity of the Dalit community, which is 
divided into hundreds of sub-castes (Sunderaj, 2000; D’Souza, 2008) spread 
across different regions in India. Analysis of the Dalits’ social situation in Chapter 
6 and elsewhere will take account of this diversity by examining the rise of the 
‘creamy layer’ (elite class) of Dalits, who — by means of the constitutional provi- 
sions made by the Quota policy — have achieved educational mobility, enhanced 
their socio-economic status, and thereby reached the top of the Dalit community 
(Jenkins, 2003, p. 82; Rana, 2008). The poorer and more underprivileged Dalits 
will be termed ‘Quota’ Dalits for the purposes of comparative analysis. 


The ‘Dalit’ caste 
Origins of the Dalit’ caste 


According to the ancient Indian legal code of Manu, untouchability was the 
punishment meted out to a child born of the union of a high-caste (Brahmin) 
individual with a member of a low caste (Shudra). The offspring of such unions 
came to be known as ‘untouchables’. The consequences were yet more severe 
when the father was of a Shudra caste, and the mother of a Brahmin caste 
(Michael, 2007). The literature of the early twentieth century offered other 
explanations for the origin of an ‘untouchable’ caste. Dr Ambedkar, for example, 
who campaigned for the rights of untouchables, was of the opinion that margin- 
alised men and women from the Shudra caste also came to be treated as 
untouchables (Keer, 1990). 

Today, the term ‘Dalit’ is used in a positive manner and it reflects a unified 
class movement against inequality (Michael, 2007). It is an indigenous word 
used in Marathi, Bengali, Hindi and many other modern Indian languages; and 
many present-day Dalit leaders prefer to be known as ‘Dalit’ (Ghosh, 1999; 
Mohanty, 2003). The term came into widespread currency in the 1970s through 
the ‘Dalit Panther’ association (Guru & Chakravarty, 2005). It was chosen delib- 
erately by the Panthers, and used proudly. Dr Ambedkar (activist and leader of 
the Dalit liberation movement) converted the negative identity of the ‘untouch- 
able’ caste into the political potentiality and agency of the Dalit. Dr Ambedkar 
first used the term ‘Dalit’ in 1928, in his journal ‘Bahishkrit Bharat’ (‘Outcaste 
India’), where he characterised the Dalit experience as one of deprivation, mar- 
ginalisation and stigmatisation. The name ‘Dalit’ came to signify a ‘suffering’ and 
‘revolutionary’ person (Rao, 2009, p. 15). 

The roots of India’s caste hierarchy lie in the ancient ‘Varna’ system. The four 
Varnas exemplified a theoretical social structure, while the ‘J{a-}ti’ (often trans- 
lated as ‘relationships’) reflected the actual functioning of society. In fact, J{a-}ti 
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is better translated as caste. Varna defined an individual’s rank, while J{a-}ti 
described status, allowing any position within the hierarchy to be assigned clearly 
and easily. Caste organisation was consequently a system of protecting the divi- 
sion of ‘authority’ and ‘control’ through reserving the limited social goods, such 
as ‘education’ and ‘administration’ for those in control, and ‘menial’ occupations 
for those without power (Prasad, 1986, p. 40). Nirula (2005) quotes from Manu 
X: 97 (also known as Manu-samhita or Manusmriti), which states that 


it is better that one should live by doing the vile works allotted to his caste 
than embrace the vocation of a superior caste for livelihood — living by 
adopting the vocation of another caste, one becomes degraded that very day. 


(p. 58) 


With the Varna system operating as a form of religious control, India’s caste 
hierarchy has survived for an extended period of time. Due to this enduring 
stratification of society, members of the lower castes have suffered continual 
discrimination, resulting in their educational and economic marginalisation 
(Nirula, 2005). 

The caste system attributes to each individual a fixed status; levels of power 
and privilege vary according to birth. Even if an individual were to secure a high 
level of educational and/or economic status, their caste would remain, on the 
whole, a central component of their identity (Prasad, 1986). Put simply, 
Calestine Bough describes the Varna system as predicated on three primary val- 
ues: ‘hereditary specialization’; ‘hierarchy and repulsion’; and segregation of one 
group from another (cited in Jaiswal, 1998, p. 33). 

DeLiege (1997) argues that caste is integral to Indian society and its institu- 
tions, so much so that Dalits seldom ‘consider opposing the system into which 
they are integrated’ (p. 106). The anthropologist Hutton believes that caste dif- 
ference originated in the division of labour by the ‘pre-Aryan’ tribes of India. 
According to Hutton, ‘untouchability’ is the outcome and consequence of ritual 
uncleanliness. The origin of the Dalits, he argues, is partly racial (due to alleged 
physical appearance), partly religious (due to differences in belief), and partly a 
matter of social norms and customs (Hutton, 1963). Although economic ine- 
quality and differences in status continue to afflict many developed societies, the 
concept of ‘untouchability’ is particular to India, with its roots in the country’s 
ancient Varna system (Prasad, 1986, p. 40). Thorat (2009) describes untoucha- 
bility as a social concept that has become ‘embodied in customs’ in India (p. 2). 

Chitnis (1997) identifies the outcastes’ predicament with the use of the term 
‘untouchability’ (p. 95). In October 1909, the Maharaja of Baroda used the term 
‘untouchable’ while addressing the Depressed Classes Mission in Bombay. 
However, this attribution was abolished in 1950 under Article 17 of the Indian 
Constitution. According to the Untouchability Offence Act of 1955, the practice 
of untouchability and discrimination in public places was an offence. In 1976, 
the Act was reviewed in order to make it more ‘stringent and effective’ and was 
designated the ‘Protection of Civil Rights (PCR) Act’ (Thorat, 2009, p. 12). The 
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execution of policies concerning the eradication of untouchability is the respon- 
sibility of both central and state governments in India. The Ministry of Home 
Affairs ‘formulates such policies’ and controls their implementation (Paswan & 
Jaideva, 2003a, p. 170). Although the Dalit are no longer officially designated 
‘untouchables’, in practice many Dalit still endure the effects of the ‘stigma they 
have been forced to live with for a century’ (Rao, 2007, p. 21). Even today, the 
Hindu caste hierarchy continues to prevail in India (Verma, 2005). 


Exclusion and discrimination: ‘race/class and caste’ 


The Dalit have been excluded and discriminated against for centuries. This exclu- 
sion arises to some extent from issues of ‘race’ and class; it is ‘racial’ exclusion in 
so far as a specific ethnic group is treated differently due to some perceived 
shared characteristics. As a result, people of minority heritage are frequently 
punished for being ‘other’, and remain positioned at the ‘bottom’ of society 
(Thorat, 2009). In its 1996 reports to the International Convention to End All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination (ICERD), however, the Indian government 
argued that Dalits did not fall under the purview of the ICERD because ““caste” 
implies class or social distinction’ and does not ‘denote racial difference’ (Hart, 
2010, p. 52). 

The Fourteenth Amendment of India’s Constitution resembles the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which concerns ‘equal 
treatment for individuals’ (Sowell, 2004, p. 23). Sowell (2004) claims that the 
‘[a]ffirmative action policies [implemented] by the government of the United 
States [. . .] mandate equal treatment of individuals’ (p. 115). These policies and 
laws have contributed to the advancement of the African-American population. 
Weisskopf (2004) claims that ‘[a]ffirmative action preferences are seen as com- 
pensating |. . .] for a history of mistreatment and discrimination on the part of 
Whites’ (p. 25). 

However, Sowell (2004) notes that unlike the amendment to the US 
Constitution, India’s equal-rights amendment provides an ‘explicit exception for 
policies designed to help disadvantaged segments’ of its population (p. 23). 
Although educational and professional opportunities have been created for the 
Dalit community through the affirmative action of the Quota policies, the Indian 
government continues to neglect Dalit welfare, despite the 2009 Government of 
India Act on mandatory education (Chalam, 2011). Chalam (2011) claims that 
the Act ‘does not contain any specific reference to Dalits’, and that it is ‘silent’ 
on the issue of recruiting students and teachers from the Dalit community (pp. 
81-82). Chalam (2011) adds that even the Commission on Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes remains oblivious to Dalit misrepresentation ‘in professional and 
vocational education’ (p. 84). However, D. Gupta (2006) claims that ‘[t]here is 
one similarity’ between the US and India in this regard: the fight against ‘caste’ 
resembles ‘the fight against “race”’ (p. 67). Within such stratified social orders, 
members of minority castes (i.e. Dalit) and races (African-Americans) continue 
to encounter both casteist and racist prejudices in their daily social interactions. 
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In 2002, in response to the above concerns, the United Nations’ (UN) 
Committee to End Racial Discrimination (CERD) implemented General 
Recommendation XXIX on ‘descent-based discrimination’, which addresses 
“discrimination against members of communities based on forms of social 
stratification as caste and analogous systems of inherited status which nullify or 
impair their equal enjoyment of human rights” (Hart, 2010, p. 52). 

Social stratification characterises the exclusion experienced by the Dalit of 
India. The discrimination and exclusion they face also derives to some extent 
from socio-economic differences. Whereas Dalits from less economically advan- 
taged backgrounds are likely to experience direct and open hostility, those from 
more economically advantaged backgrounds may experience less overt forms of 
discrimination, such as slights, exclusion and reduced opportunities. However, 
the caste-based exclusion and discrimination faced by the Dalit differ profoundly 
from the race- and class-based forms of exclusion that occur in in Western socie- 
ties. Caste prejudice is justified, sustained and supported by aspects of Hinduism, 
and this ideology is maintained by the dominant Indian political parties. No 
Western governments vocalise even nominal support for exclusion and discrimi- 
nation; rather, they seek in rhetoric and policy to move towards inclusion. In 
contrast, the exclusion of India’s Dalit community is grounded in the country’s 
history, religion, politics and cultural ‘mindset’, which represents a very different 
and totalising form of oppression. 


The caste system: socio-cultural positioning in Indian society 


The caste system is an intrinsic feature of Hindu society in India, based on 
unequal entitlement to economic and social rights. Indian society is typified by 
divisions of caste, class, religion, region and sex, with caste the most influential 
social parameter of all. Hindus make up nearly 82 per cent of the population. 
Other, non-Hindu groups are also characterised under the terms of the caste 
system, and the term ‘caste’ as used in this study applies to all of these groups. 
Caste or ‘J{a-}ti’ refers to an endogenous group with hereditary membership. It 
is easy to identify the castes at the top and the bottom of the hierarchy. It is more 
difficult, however, to outline a nationwide system of castes, because the position 
of each is rooted in regional culture. Caste inequality is both the cause and the 
consequence of the exclusion and discrimination that have been practised 
throughout India’s history against certain groups and castes, particularly the 
Dalit. These groups are denied their rights in a multitude of societal relations and 
interactions: economic, social, political and cultural. This gross discrimination 
has resulted in widespread deprivation and poverty for the Dalits, who have tra- 
ditionally been placed at the ‘bottom rung’ of the caste hierarchy (Thorat, 2009, 
p. 9). Sharma (1999) claims that many Indians, even today, believe in a hierarchi- 
cal notion of ‘purity and pollution’ constructed along caste divisions (p. 39). 
Caste movements in India have been led by notable ‘outcaste’ (Dalit) activists, 
campaigning against the discriminatory practices and socio-cultural hegemony of 
the ‘upper castes’ (Brahmins) (Sharma, 1999). The activists’ primary concern has 
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been to secure equality of human rights. Their resistance is directed against the 
autocratic rule of the upper castes, who have, in turn, frequently sought support 
and sanction for caste distinctions from socio-religious authorities, and even 
sometimes from ‘law approved in the Hindu religious canon’ (Sharma, 1999, 
p. 17). Historically, those at the top of the caste hierarchy have taken precedence 
in access to education, bureaucratic control and political power. Today, these 
upper castes continue to benefit from advantages over others (Chalam, 2007a, 
p. 62). Sivalingam (1999) observes that the strength of the caste system lies in 
‘devious manipulation’ of Hindu religious texts, by means of which Brahmins 
(high castes) have acquired, unopposed, the privileges of that system, prioritising 
and claiming legitimacy for their rights above those of the rest of society (p. 121). 

Despite vociferous demonstrations in favour of caste abolition, India’s upper 
castes continue to benefit from the privileges of caste ranking, and thus sustain a 
vested interest in the system’s continuation. Chalam (2007a) believes that caste 
hierarchy will continue to thrive unless Indian society undergoes a ‘radical trans- 
formation minimizing traditional control over modern education’ (p. 63). 
Undeniably, the effects of caste hierarchy continue to hinder the progress of the 
socially disadvantaged Dalit, who are often alienated from ‘mainstream formal 
education according to the same religious pretexts’ that impede their access, more 
broadly, into mainstream culture and society (Verma & Singh, 2005, p. 317). 

Rao (2007) claims that the reproduction of Indian culture through education 
plays a ‘key role in the reproduction of the whole system’ (p. 158). In turn, the 
Indian caste system has influenced education by shaping what Singh (2002) terms 
a ‘regimented social disparity increasing educational disproportion’ (p. 47). Social 
discrimination is thus reproduced via the medium of education. So-called educa- 
tional ‘marginalisation’ is one of the traditional tools employed by high castes to 
sustain their hegemony over those of a lower caste: historically, within the Hindu 
social order, education was restricted to high castes. Gnanaraj and Krishnamurthy 
(2000) claim that individuals at the top of the caste hierarchy have frequently also 
taken ‘control of the faculties of education and research’ (p. 61). 

The Dalit continue to experience social discrimination, which includes being 
refused access to goods, services and learning institutions by both individuals 
and governmental bodies (Jogdand, 2007). The hoped-for implementation of 
laws to safeguard their rights has, in practice, been insufficient (Mendelsohn & 
Baxi, 1994; Singh, 2002). Many Dalit have no access to universities, and those 
who do gain access to higher education may face discrimination from their non- 
Dalit peers and tutors (Kundal, 2004). Illiteracy within the Dalit caste stands at 
73 per cent, against the national literacy level of around 50 per cent. Issues of 
inaccessibility and caste bias affecting Dalit in schools and higher education 
continue to find expression in the dominant attitudes of Indian society (Pillai, 
1999; Kundal, 2004). 

In order to right the injustices perpetrated against the Dalit, the Indian govern- 
ment has been expected to make more effort to stop the practice of caste 
discrimination. Many Dalit social activists have welcomed and appreciated gov- 
ernment efforts in this direction; however, political bureaucrats headed by 
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high-caste Hindus have rejected the plea for change, stating that policy makers 
lack a sense of balance on the subject of caste discrimination. At the level of gov- 
ernment, caste tradition holds significant sway, with little or no allowance made 
for the plight of the Dalit community (Nambissan, 2002). Unfortunately, many 
educational institutions under government management and supervision show a 
similarly dismal lack of action. Gnanaraj and Krishnamurthy (2000) observe that 
caste discrimination, even ‘among educators, is still alive and active’ (p. 60). 
Due to such discrimination, the Dalit are faced with a series of social restrictions, 
especially in rural towns and their small urbanised counterparts. In 1999, Haslam 
found that 91 per cent of the Dalit interviewed for his study were unable to visit 
the barber shops used by those of a higher caste; 93 per cent reported being 
unable to visit the tea shops used by other castes; and 91 per cent were unable to 
visit village shops (p. 31). Access to health care, including clinics and hospitals, is 
often denied to Dalit individuals. Even in large towns, the Dalit are frequently 
prevented from making use of basic amenities. Dalit doctors, engineers and profes- 
sors may be refused rental homes, especially in high-caste areas. Landlords 
commonly put up signs saying that rentals are ‘only for vegetarians’, symbolic of 
and synonymous with Brahmins (high caste). Reddy et al. (2004) report that even 
in ‘urban settlements Dalit are made to live apart from [people of] other caste[s]’ 
(p. 107). When Dalits are permitted to move into predominantly non-Dalit areas, 
they are likely to be culturally and socially isolated, and their children are often 
discouraged from making acquaintances among children of other castes. What is 
evident is that the caste system works in many settings to ensure that the Dalit 
inhabit the lowest socio-cultural position in Indian society (Chalam, 20074). 


Indian education: pre- and post-independence 
Dalit and education: brief overview of the early years (1850-1920) 


I shall now offer a brief exploration of Dalits’ experiences of education over time. 
First, under Peshwa rule the Dalit were completely outside the reach of education. 
The Peshwa government was theocratic, based on the canon of Manu, according 
to which the Dalit were deprived of the right to education. The British, at this 
time, were silent (although the Peshwa rule was captured by British in 1818) on 
the question of ‘promoting education among the native population’ (Paswan & 
Jaideva, 2003b, p. 35). No schools were opened for the so-called Depressed 
Classes before 1855, as British policy aimed explicitly to restrict the benefits of 
higher education to the upper castes. The antipathy of European officers towards 
‘untouchables’ was eventually ‘corrected by the Secretary to the Indian govern- 
ment in 1859’, when schools were opened for the Dalit community (Paswan & 
Jaideva, 2003b, p. 37). From 1854 onwards, measures were taken to provide 
education for the Indian population en masse, ‘irrespective of caste and creed’ 
(Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b, p. 36). However, Paswan and Jaideva (2003b) assert 
that in the early nineteenth century, there were ‘no students from Dalit communi- 
ties either in high schools or in colleges’ (p. 37). 
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The inequality and oppression stemming from India’s caste system was even- 
tually challenged by Jotirao Phule (1826-1890), who sought to secure the 
‘social improvement of the oppressed caste’, that is, the Dalit (Hooda, 2001, 
p. 165). Phule was the first person to state publicly that India needed to rebuild 
and reform the Hindu caste/social order on the basis of equal opportunities for 
the subjected Dalit caste. He believed that education was a ‘weapon to bring 
about a culture of revolution’ (cited in Anand, 2005, p. 119). Phule believed 
that the entire educational machinery of India, both ministerial and executive, 
should be in the hands of the government. He argued that both primary and 
higher education required a level of ‘care and consideration which only the gov- 
ernment is capable’ of bestowing (Sharma, 1999, p. 98). In the 1860s, Phule 
made the lower classes of Hindus conscious of their slavery to the higher castes, 
preaching that social democracy in India was ‘more vital than independence from 
foreign rule’ (Webster, 2007, p. 112). 

Nambissan (2002) reports that early Christian missionaries played a crucial 
role in the initial education of Dalit caste communities, running schools expressly 
for that purpose. The Dalits’ increased participation in education encouraged the 
colonial rulers to implement the Caste Removal Act of 1850, which authorised 
the establishment of some ‘separate schools and government scholarships’ for 
Dalit children (Shah et al., 2006, p. 45). A policy of protective discrimination 
was initiated with the Woods Dispatch of 1854, permitting education for all 
castes. However, the upper castes disliked the policy and were vociferous in their 
protests against mixed classrooms of Dalit and higher-caste children. This protest 
resulted in the government’s Report on Education in India in 1883, which rec- 
ommended the setting up of ‘separate schools for both upper caste and Dalit 
children’ (Rao, 2007, pp. 158-159). 

The early twentieth century marked the beginning of a slow increase in educa- 
tional opportunities for many more of the Dalit in India. From the 1920s and 
1930s onwards, following an ongoing policy of appeal by activists for more rights 
for the lower castes, more Dalit were given access to schools. Demonstrations by 
the Dalit against the Indian National Congress continued; however, these did not 
prove particularly effective until Dr Ambedkar took up leadership on behalf of Dalit 
rights, during the later decades of British rule (Kumar, 1999, pp. 58-59). Ambedkar 
was born in 1891 to a Dalit family of 14 children in Indore, India (Chatterjee, 
2004, p. 14). After acquiring two separate doctorates in Economics and Law from 
Columbia University (USA) and the London School of Economics (UK) respec- 
tively, he went on to pursue the cause of Dalit rights. A Dalit himself, he used 
conferences, lectures and meetings as forums to urge Dalit youths to seek education 
in order to improve their dignity and status within Indian society (Keer, 1990). 


The educational system in India: pre- and 
post-independence (1920-1950) 


During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, India’s British occupiers 
offered the Dalit some opportunities for political mobilisation. Chahal (2002) 
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highlights the fact that British policy changed unexpectedly after 1920 in sup- 
port of the untouchables. The British colonisers had never previously paid 
attention to, or shown an interest in, the suffering of the Dalit. Subsequently, 
however, the British government supported the Dalit cause by refusing to pass 
power into Indian hands until the Dalit had been provided with adequate protec- 
tion in the form of constitutional rights. In 1919, the British implemented the 
Montague Chelmsford Reforms, which — at least theoretically — brought about 
‘political equality for the Dalit community’ in India for the first time (Chahal, 
2002, pp. 62-63). However, Dr Ambedkar believed that once India had attained 
independence, the Dalit would again be subjected to the authority of high-caste 
Hindus, forced back into menial jobs and required to resume the status of serv- 
ants. To safeguard their interests, therefore, he campaigned for the allocation of 
a number of ‘special parliamentary seats, in the form of “reservations”’ to the 
Dalit (Michael, 2007, p. 34). 

In the 1920s, the British government began a series of round table confer- 
ences with the aim of offering political support and security to the minority 
communities then known as the Depressed Classes. Approximately ten years 
later, when a second attempt was made to revise the 1919 Government of India 
Act in another series of round table conferences, Dr Ambedkar submitted two 
statements: one to the Simon Commission in May 1928, and another during the 
first round table conference in 1930. His purpose was to incorporate into the 
Indian Constitution laws upholding equal rights for the Dalit and promoting 
their access to the social, economic and political spheres of Indian society. In 
1931, Dr Ambedkar presented a memorandum seeking to amend the categorisa- 
tion of the Depressed Classes, because the ‘untouchables’ objected to the term. 
Two new attributions, ‘Scheduled Caste’ and ‘Scheduled Tribe’, were finally 
agreed upon in 1935 (Behura & Mohanty, 2006, p. 52). 

The 1920s set in motion an increased ‘impetus to survey and examine the 
issues facing the Dalit’ across the country (Kumar, 1999, p. 42). The findings 
eventually gave rise to the development of a ‘reservation’ policy (namely the 
Quota System) on behalf of the Dalit. Dr Ambedkar declared that the state was 
responsible for developing and strengthening policies and programmes for the 
educational and economic development of Dalit communities. In 1924, he inau- 
gurated the ‘Bahishkrit Hitkarini Sabha’, an institution with the purpose of 
opening libraries, social centres, hostels and classrooms for the educational ben- 
efit of young Dalit. It was later responsible for the construction of ‘about thirty 
schools and universities’ to promote Dalit literacy (Haslam, 1999, p. 106). 

In 1928, Dr Ambedkar established the Depressed Classes Education Society 
to organise schools and higher education for the Dalit community. During the 
1930s, he helped the Dalit to construct a unique political role and status, with 
the slogan ‘Educate, Organise and Agitate!” (Haslam, 1999, p. 108). His aim 
was to advocate ‘self-help, self-elevation and self-respect’ within the Dalit com- 
munity (Keer, 1990, p. 41). Mahapatra and Kumar (2004) claim that Dr 
Ambedkar’s ‘three principles, “be educated, be organised and agitate”’ (p. 50), 
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helped Dalit individuals to become more self-aware and better able to contribute 
to India’s social growth. 

The Depressed Classes Education Society was registered under ‘Act XXI of 
1861’ (Keer, 1990, p. 124). Initially, Dr Ambedkar ‘appealed to the Bombay 
Government’ to aid the society by providing accommodation (i.e. hostels) for 
members of the Dalit community who lacked financial resources (Keer, 1990, p. 
124). He also solicited aid in the form of donations from diverse organisations 
‘besides the government grant-in-aid’ (Mahapatra & Kumar, 2004, p. 48). 
Dr Ambedkar ‘started two hostels in June 1928’ with the objective of providing 
school education for the Depressed Classes (i.e. the Dalit) (Mahapatra & Kumar, 
2004, p. 50). Later, a contribution of Rs 9,000 per annum enabled the construc- 
tion of five new hostels offering board and lodging to Dalit students (p. 124). 
Support for the Dalit increased across the regions of ‘Panvel, Thane, Nasik, Pune 
and Dharwad’ in the state of Maharashtra (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b, p. 29). 

Moreover, in July 1945, Dr Ambedkar founded the People’s Education 
Society in Bombay to expand the provision of education to Dalit communities 
(Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b, p. 31). By means of this society, he established the 
‘Siddharth College of Arts and Science (1946), Siddharth Night School (1947), 
Siddharth College of Commerce and Economics (1953), [and] Siddharth 
College of Law (1956)’, most of which were located in Bombay. In the region 
of Aurangabad, Dr Ambedkar established ‘Milind Mahavidyalaya’ and ‘Milind 
Multipurpose High School’ for the Dalit community in 1950 and 1955, respec- 
tively (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b, p. 31). 

In establishing the People’s Educational Society, which operated in the region 
of Aurangabad and the city of Bombay, Dr Ambedkar sought to ensure that 
education would be provided to further the political, social and economic devel- 
opment of the Dalit population through the establishment of several ‘higher 
secondary schools’ and ‘colleges in the fields of law, commerce and science’ 
(Kshirsagar, 1994, p. 97). The aims and objectives of the People’s Education 
Society were as follows: 


1) Provide facilities for education. 2) Start, establish, conduct educational 
institutions such as schools, colleges, hostels, libraries playgrounds, etc., at 
suitable places in the State of Bombay as well as in any other part of India, 
or give aid to such institutions. 3) Provide facilities for the education of 
the poor. 4) Create and foster a general interest in education amongst the 
Scheduled Castes (Dalit) and in particular to give them special facilities, 
and scholarships for higher education in India and abroad. 5) Promote 
science, literature and fine arts and to impart useful knowledge. 6) 
Cooperate, amalgamate or affiliate the society or any institution or institu- 
tions run by or belonging to the society, to any other institution or society 
with a view to securing further advancement of the aims and objects of the 
society. 

(Kshirsagar, 1994, p. 98) 
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Burra (1996) describes Dr Ambedkar’s belief that education was the most 
important requirement for Dalit progress; that the surest means of achieving 
‘their salvation lay in higher education’ (p. 153). 


Caste and education: Dr Ambedkar and Mahatma Gandhi 


Despite the political movements established to secure equality for members of 
the Dalit caste, the practice of untouchability continued to flourish during 
Gandhi’s era. This compelled Dr Ambedkar to initiate the Dalit Conscious 
Movement in 1927 (Burra, 1996). As a democrat, he was dedicated to the strug- 
gle for the secular political rights of the lower castes, believing fervently that their 
difficulties would never be resolved without separate political representation. 
However, Gandhi was entirely opposed to the solution planned and proposed by 
Dr Ambedkar (Omvedt, 1994). Gandhi used the term ‘Harijans’ (‘people of 
God’) to refer to the Dalit, and maintained that it was possible to eliminate 
untouchability and its associated discriminatory practices simply by influencing 
the hearts of upper-caste Hindus (Panandiker, 1997). However, Dr Ambedkar 
disapproved of Gandhi’s approach to the lower castes, which he dubbed ‘elitist’. 
To him, Gandhi’s views seemed to ‘justify the caste inequalities’ (Hooda, 2001, 
p. 56; Omvedt, 1994). 

Dr Ambedkar believed that Gandhi, as a non-Dalit, had not sufficiently recog- 
nised the discrimination faced by the Dalit from India’s upper castes. Moreover, 
Gandhi was absolutely against political representation for the Dalit (Chahal, 
2002). Whereas Dr Ambedkar continually challenged the caste system, with the 
goal of shaping a more just and equitable society, Gandhi’s concern was to main- 
tain a stable, traditional social status quo. Whereas Gandhi ‘denied the existence 
of untouchability’, it was Dr Ambedkar’s central interest (Chahal, 2002, p. 67). 

Chakrabarty (2006) opines that the ‘contrasting perspectives’ of Gandhi and 
Ambedkar affected the socio-political depiction of the Dalit community before 
and after India’s independence (p. 104). Dr Ambedkar sought to form ‘a sepa- 
rate electorate’ for the Dalit because they lacked political and social representation 
and high-quality education, and were thus unlikely to have any role or authority 
in the ‘decision-making process’ (p. 104). As Dalit individuals were already 
regarded as ‘untouchables’, and considered to be detached from Hinduism, 
Dr Ambedkar ‘preferred separation’ as a solution (p. 104). According to 
Chakrabarty (2006), Gandhi feared that a ‘separate electorate would [. . .] split 
[the Dalits]? from the rest of Indian society (p. 106), whereas Dr Ambedkar 
believed that a separate electorate would ‘protect the social, economic and 
political interests’ of the Dalits from attack by the dominant Hindu caste within 
society (p. 106). Chakrabarty (2006) also notes that after the British colonials 
‘endorsed the separate electorate’ in the Communal Award of August 1932, Gandhi 
took to fasting rather than ‘approve the demand?’ for a separate electorate (p. 106) 

In the dispute between Gandhi and Dr Ambedkar, the problem of Dalit 
untouchability received ever greater emphasis as an issue of social and political 
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concern (Omvedt, 1994). Dr Ambedkar was painfully aware of the discrimina- 
tion and subjugation faced by the Dalit as a minority group, whereas Gandhi 
refused to consider them a minority group at all; his ‘solution’ to the dispute was 
to threaten to fast until death (Das, 1996). As Dr Ambedkar was compelled to 
save Gandhi’s life, agreement was finally reached in 1932, when the two leaders 
agreed upon the ‘need to maintain a united front on behalf of Dalit’ liberation, 
and to work together against society’s caste injustices (Das, 1996, p. 241). 
Following this agreement, the struggle for the abolition of caste discrimination 
and the improvement of the Dalit situation became part of the national move- 
ment. Following India’s independence from British rule, provision was made in 
the country’s new Constitution for ‘statutory privileges [that] aimed to benefit 
and uplift the Dalit’ (Hooda, 2001, p. 164). 

Additional improvements came in 1947, during the framing of India’s 
Constitution, when closer links were forged between educational access and the 
future of Dalit communities. The Constitution came into force between 1950 
and 1952, along with the Quota System policy (as discussed further in the fol- 
lowing chapters), which was included by the Chairman of the Drafting 
Committee: Dr Ambedkar himself. The Quota System was considered crucial to 
‘secur[ing] Dalit educational attainment’ (Chitnis, 1997, p. 99). Those respon- 
sible for the policy included British officials, missionary activists and reformers 
within local Dalit communities, such as Jotirao and Dr Ambedkar. 


Post-British educational system in India (1950 and onwards) 


For the most part, educational institutions in India have historically been organ- 
ised in line with the British model of education (Behura & Mohanty, 2006). The 
British system promoted an atmosphere of equality of rights based on individual- 
ity and not caste affiliation. However, this initial positive approach was not fully 
developed and, moreover, was ineffectively implemented by the British govern- 
ment (Prabhakar, 1995). Nambissan (2002) observes that official reports were 
filled with accounts of the ‘atrocities and discriminatory acts’ committed against 
Dalit students in non-Dalit rural schools and colleges (p. 82). 

The British colonial government realised that measures needed to be taken 
to improve the educational condition of the Dalit community (Verma, 2005). 
Proposals for the establishment of schools and colleges for Dalits to gain a 
Western education in English were eventually accepted. These institutions, 
motivated by the Western values of universalism, egalitarianism, freedom and 
democracy, increased Dalit literacy (Nambissan, 2002). However, while 
Western education shaped noteworthy personalities such as Gandhi, Jotirao 
and Dr Ambedkar, it also brought about ‘another separation of high and low 
castes’ (Panini, 1996, p. 48). Organisationally, a number of policies were 
modified and proposed by the British administration to establish separate edu- 
cational institutions for the Dalit, in order to limit their contact with 
upper-caste children (Nambissan, 2002). 
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The State of Bombay’s Report on Education in the late 1940s and early 1950s 
noted that the separate schools provided for the Dalit were poorly run and 
funded, with generally only one teacher per school. The same review also 
reported that several upper-caste orthodox teachers had declined to teach Dalit 
students, and preferred to ‘grade and comment on their work from a distance’ 
(Nambissan, 2002, p. 86). The British response was hesitant; officials were reluc- 
tant to take action. Although discriminatory practices had been banned in 
schools by the government, ‘no appropriate action’ was taken against high-caste 
Hindus who committed acts of discrimination (Nirula, 2005, p. 68). 

Yadav and Singh (1994) claim that the British administration agreed to hand 
over bureaucratic control to the ‘higher caste and professional elite’ (p. 48), as 
their educational qualifications and literacy skills (to which the higher castes had 
ample access) made them better able to take advantage of the possibilities pre- 
sented by both British rule and, later, India’s independence. The outcome was 
that high-caste Hindus occupied and ‘controlled a large proportion of clerical 
and professional ranks’ at all levels of the British administration (p. 157). 
Inevitably, high-caste non-Dalits also came to secure bureaucratic control in 
educational institutions, whereas Dalits were never permitted the responsibility 
for running schools and universities (Hooda, 2001). 


Synopsis: the Dalit and the Indian educational system today 


After India gained independence from the British, its government took over the 
responsibility for providing education in different types of schools (missionary 
schools, elite grammar schools, village schools, segregated/mixed schools etc.), 
in English and various regional languages, across all of the Indian states. 
However, the issue of caste monopoly continued to loom large in many educa- 
tional institutions (Pais, 2007) — a problem that continues to be felt. 

At present, the influence of caste on modern, secular educational institutions 
is still evident. Upper castes ‘control and manage’ the educational system at both 
the ‘administrative and political level’, from its apex to its nadir (Gnanaraj & 
Krishnamurthy, 2000, p. 61). Dominating the upper echelon of educational 
management, they produce and manage policies that discriminate against lower 
castes and impede Dalits’ access to, and progression within, learning institutions 
(Gnanaraj & Krishnamurthy, 2000; Chalam, 2007b). Although secular educa- 
tion has been considered the most significant change formally implemented by 
the British colonial government on behalf of all Indian people, the upper (non- 
Dalit) castes have unjustly ‘claimed traditional, religious and economic sanction 
for their control’ of the modern educational system, and have continued to 
dominate its administration on these grounds (Puri, 2004, p. 88). Generally 
speaking, for example, a school head-teacher or administrator of upper-caste 
descent has the power and authority to decide school rules and regulations, as 
well as to control the process of student admission (Verma & Singh, 2005). 
Caste hierarchy affects not only the selection of teachers and students and the 
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appointment of managing committees per se, but also, crucially, the processes 
involved in teaching and learning (DeLiege, 1997). The influence of caste oper- 
ates in such a way that hierarchy is preserved and its interests served (Michael, 
2007). For example, learning institutions administered and managed by Brahmins 
(high-caste non-Dalits) tend to recruit other non-Dalits — individuals from the 
dominant Brahimin, Kshatriya and Vaishya castes — to management positions, 
while relegating Shudra and Dalit applicants (lower and lowest castes, respec- 
tively) to menial positions serving the upper castes (Jogdand, 2007). This works 
further to preserve and maintain the hierarchical caste order. 

Compared to the general Indian population, the average level of education 
attained by Dalits is extremely low (Rao, 2007). Rao (2007) argues that the poor 
socio-economic conditions experienced by the Dalit, as well as discriminatory 
practices in learning institutions, are largely responsible for their limited educa- 
tional progress. According to Chalam (2007a), however, the control by higher 
castes of India’s educational structure is chiefly responsible for the ‘under- 
development of the Dalit’ in educational terms (p. 82). 

High-caste individuals still lay claim to privileged access to universities on the 
grounds of caste hierarchy, and continue to regard the Dalit as caste-less and 
uneducable (Sharma, 1994, p. 60). Nirula (2005) believes that, in the opinion 
of many non-Dalits, the Dalit are ‘educationally incompetent, and if educated, 
pose a threat to caste hierarchies and power relations’ (p. 139). As a result, the 
rate of educational improvement among the Dalit caste has remained slow 
(Jogdand, 2007). 

The educational system is controlled by the upper castes non- Dalits. Upper- 
caste teachers evince less interest in the learning of Dalit students than that of 
their non-Dalit peers (Pais, 2007). Unfortunately, many upper-caste teachers 
tend also to keep quiet about the caste discrimination practised against Dalit 
students (Aikara, 1980; Kundal, 2004). Lakshmi et al. (1999) claim that teachers 
‘discriminate against even the most brilliant Dalit students due to caste affilia- 
tion’ (p. 154). Many schools refuse admittance to Dalit applicants altogether. 
And even when Dalit students are able to gain access to schools, precautions are 
taken by non-Dalit students to ensure minimal physical proximity to them. Acts 
of caste discrimination from upper-caste teachers, educators and students are 
often harsh and hateful (Massey, 1995). In September 1997, for example, the 
Indian Social Institute in New Delhi reported that ‘38% of Dalit boys and 30% 
of Dalit girls in rural areas did not attend schools due to fear of discrimination 
from non-Dalit’ (Haslam, 1999, p. 39). This is one reason for the high drop-out 
rates among Dalit students, who find the educational environment far from con- 
genial (Reddy et al., 2004). 

In short, the educational system of India is inseparable from the caste hierar- 
chy that structures society. And the very same upper-caste individuals who 
perpetuate caste prejudice and exclude the Dalit are also responsible for ‘manag- 
ing and administering India’s colleges and universities’ (Reddy et al., 2004, 
p. 109). Indeed, higher educational institutions have ‘widely ignored’ the 
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Quota System’s mandate to reserve 15 per cent of seats (8 per cent for SC and 
7 per cent for ST) for Dalit applicants (Reddy et al., 2004, p. 120). 


Theoretical framework 
The Dalit situation 


Scholars have tended to focus on rural Dalit in the northern regions of India (who 
comprise a large percentage of those residing in villages and rural towns in India 
as a whole), with some attention also paid to the southern parts of India. This is 
due, first, to a lack of knowledge concerning the social and educational lives of 
Dalits in rural areas and small towns: research on Dalits in higher education in 
these areas initiated an important research trend addressing the much larger 
population of Dalits residing in the villages and small towns of these Indian states 
(Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Bihar, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh etc.) (Jaiswal, 1998; 
Sunderaj, 2000). Second, due to the ever-increasing rate of atrocities practised 
against the Dalits, and a lack of information on their recruitment to higher stud- 
ies in local government colleges and institutions, the northern and southern 
regions in the above-mentioned Indian states (especially rural areas and small 
towns) have become areas of particular interest to researchers (Mishra, 2001). 

For the most part, in short, research studies on Dalits have been carried out 
in the rural and small-town sectors of India, where the vast majority of the Dalit 
population is to be found. The studies have relied on the personal testimonies of 
a small number of recently educated Dalit to document experiences of segrega- 
tion practised intentionally in educational institutions, especially in the northern 
states with a lesser emphasis on the southern states of India (Sharma, 1999). 
It has thus been necessary for researchers to highlight the social and educational 
lives of the Dalits in these regions, especially in light of the government’s Quota 
reservation policy, which came into force in the early 1950s. Despite the estab- 
lishment of the Quota System, which was designed to promote the Dalit 
community’s access to education, the Dalit continued to face obstacles in 
their access to and progression within higher education. Due to the weakness 
of the government’s policy in this regard, as well as its failure to adequately 
implement and maintain the Quota procedures, and its lack of consistency in 
distributing educational benefits to the Dalit across many states in India, the 
Quota System received considerable criticism (Hooda, 2001). It became vital, 
therefore, for researchers to address the issue of Dalit access to higher education 
to uncover the predicament of the rural Dalit at large. For this reason, rural and 
small-town regions became focal points for research. Much of the previous lit- 
erature on Dalits places a particular emphasis on the social and political 
connections of caste with culture, authority and influence, religion, identity and 
so on (Singh, 2002; Naidu & Brumot, 2006). 

While much research has focused on rural areas, far less emphasis has been 
placed on Dalits in highly urbanised regions, including those who have gained 
admission to elite universities as part of the Quota reservation scheme. Little 
attention has been paid to the impact of the Quota policy on these individuals’ 
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access to and participation in higher studies, or to their direct personal experi- 
ences of caste discrimination within the elite university environment to which 
they belong, whether as students or faculty members. It is crucial, therefore, that 
we seek to explore and understand the experiences of male and female Dalits, 
including faculty members, within higher educational settings, especially elite 
universities. We must conduct thorough qualitative research into the experiences 
of Dalit in large urban centres, rather than rural regions (Jeffery et al., 2005), 
and ascertain their views on Indian higher education in the wake of the Quota 
policy, particularly within the elite university setting. Research in this area has yet 
to be comprehensive: more studies are needed to explain the influence and 
impact of the Quota policy on Dalit development in higher education across all 
states and all types of institutions in India (Chalam, 2007b). As noted, the 15 
per cent reservation for Dalit applicants has never been achieved (Government 
of India, 1952-1992; DeLiege, 1997; Mohanty, 2003). 


Locating research studies 


A common theme to arise from the research conducted during the late 1970s 
was the government’s negligence in implementing the promised educational 
upliftment for the Dalit. The government failed to provide adequate Quota 
scholarship schemes for both Dalit applicants and those continuing to higher 
education (Mishra, 2001). Policies such as the provision of government-subsi- 
dised tuition and accommodation fees for the Dalit were rarely implemented. 
Few Dalit students benefited from a congenial atmosphere for proper study, 
and most found it difficult to follow college curricula (Mishra, 2001). In 
schools, for example, the ‘failure rate? among Dalit students and the ‘lack of 
educational support’ provided for them by staff members were both consider- 
able, contributing to their lack of involvement with higher education institutions 
(Mishra, 2001, pp. 126-129). Mishra (2001) notes that most of the research 
carried out in the northern regions failed to provide ‘in-depth analysis and 
systematic collection’ of data, as well as lacking a degree of sensitivity to the 
Dalit situation (p. 130). Mishra acknowledges the early studies (Singh & 
Malik, 2001, Sachchidananda, 2001 and Gangrade, 1975, among others) 
undertaken in small higher educational institutions in India. However, it has 
since become necessary for scholars to address the educational challenges faced 
by the Dalits more thoroughly, especially due to the failure of institutions to 
provide adequate data on Dalit application and recruitment, and in spite of the 
Quota System introduced by Dr Ambedkar in the early 1950s to improve Dalit 
access to higher education. 


Situated studies in rural and small urban regions 
(1980s—mid-2000s) 


During the 1980s, the impetus to investigate and understand the problems fac- 
ing the Dalit communities saw a widespread increase across various regions in 
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India. It was felt to be particularly important to assess the rate of discrimination 
practised in India’s rural and small-town areas, which are heavily populated by 
Dalit (Chitnis, 1981). 

Although much of the research addresses Dalits as part of India’s higher edu- 
cational environment, scholars have rarely if ever sought to explore Dalit 
students’ and faculty members’ grounded experiences of elite higher education. 
Nevertheless, the existing study certainly sets a stage for further exploration and 
analysis of the experiences of those few privileged Dalit individuals who belong 
to India’s higher educational environment. 

Moreover, given the lack of attention thus far paid to the experiences of Dalit 
faculty members in higher education, this area of study requires considerable 
further exploration, especially in the under-researched setting of urban elite uni- 
versities across India. Furthermore, it is difficult to access reliable data on Dalit 
faculty in higher education because there is no systematic monitoring procedure 
for this area of policy and practice, despite the Quota System’s 15 per cent res- 
ervation of academic posts for Dalits. Information on those few Dalit who gain 
academic jobs in premier universities is particularly difficult to obtain. 

The studies of Dalit students in rural and small urban colleges /universities 
carried out between the late 1970s and 2006 were an important step for 
researchers at the time, whose purpose was to understand and highlight the 
educational predicament of the larger Dalit population in the northern and 
(more rarely) the southern regions of India. Indeed, these studies may be 
regarded among the most important sources of information of recent years con- 
cerning the educational context of the Dalit community in rural areas and small 
towns. Other significant research studies have addressed various aspects of Dalits’ 
social, economic and political lives, such as caste ethnicity/affiliation, caste cul- 
ture, religion and profession. All of these studies continue to inform research 
today, offering us a glimpse of the Dalits’ situation in colleges/universities and 
the challenges they have faced in the realm of higher education. The research 
studies discussed also form a platform and build an impetus for further empirical 
studies of the Dalits’ higher educational life outside rural and small-town col- 
leges/universities — and especially in the context of the urban (elite) universities 
explored in this study. 

Discrimination against the Dalit in higher education continues to prevail, yet 
all too often goes unnoticed. Mishra (2001) concludes that most Dalit fall victim 
to bullying from their non-Dalit high-caste peers and teachers: they are often 
forced to eat separately, refused service in college canteens, made to wash their 
own utensils, and denied college hostel rooms next to high-caste Hindus. At 
times, they ‘suffer physical violence’ from non-Dalit high-caste Hindus in hos- 
tels, and may be discouraged from speaking in class or ignored by professors 
(p. 230). Numerous incidences of discrimination against Dalit students are 
believed to go unreported. The Dalit are widely underestimated; they are frequently 
described as inferior or less significant by educators and their largely high-caste 
fellow students alike. Lakshmi et al. (1999) observe that college lecturers often 
discriminate against even the most brilliant Dalit due to their own caste affiliations 
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and perceptions of the threat these students pose to the educational advance- 
ment of other, non-Dalit students. 

Benefiting from improvements — albeit minimal — to the availability of educa- 
tion and modern educational facilities, some Dalit have been able to attain 
slightly better economic positions. Dalit individuals (also known as ‘creamy 
layer’) in better socio-economic positions have been reported to hold prejudiced 
attitudes (Jenkins, 2003; Weisskopf, 2004; Rana, 2008). Indeed, it is suggested 
that elitism is a growing problem within Dalit communities, sharpening the 
divide between educated and non-educated Dalit, and often thereby compromis- 
ing the unity of their respective communities. Yet measuring this effect is 
difficult. Rana (2008) cites the Chairman of the University Grants Commission 
(UGC), who claims that to assess the problem adequately ‘one would have to 
compare the Dalit classes [i.e. creamy layer and non-creamy layer] displaced [in] 
university admissions by reservation policies’. However, ‘such data do not appear 
to be available’ (p. 189). 


Critical analysis 


While in the past there were good reasons for narrowing the field of study in this 
way — especially to underscore the particular social predicaments faced by Dalit 
communities in the regions of Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Karnataka etc. (Jaiswal, 
1998; Mishra, 2001) — much has changed in India in recent years. In spite of the 
growing visibility of the Dalit on various educational and professional courses, 
Dalit have progressed only to a certain, limited extent (Kamble, 2002). For 
example, Dalit living in large cities have been increasingly able to gain access to 
good schools and higher education institutions (Rao, 2007). However, the 
extent to which the fulfilment of Dalit students’ educational objectives is accom- 
panied by caste bias or prejudice in urban universities remains open to 
investigation. 

Scholars have rarely examined the situation of Dalit faculty members in uni- 
versity settings — especially elite university settings (Sheth, 2004). Research that 
does explore the experiences of Dalit faculty is generally used to illuminate 
broader issues of caste bias (Zelliot, 1996; Pais, 2007). As none of these writers 
seek directly to explore or contextualise the personal experiences of Dalit faculty 
in higher education, the reasons for their success or under-representation in the 
university setting have not been closely examined. 

More importantly, little attention has been paid to the role of the Quota 
policies and their effects on Dalits’ entrance to and experiences within higher 
educational settings. Although some studies have explored the impact of the 
Quota System, usually recommending a fuller implementation of its policies, 
these reports have themselves been affected by the bureaucratic inertia that has 
led to the widespread failure to reserve 15 per cent of university places for Dalit 
applicants (Thakur, 2006; Chalam, 2007a). Another outcome of this inertia is 
the failure to collect statistics documenting Dalit faculty recruitment. No data are 
available, for instance, from the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
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(MHRD) (Sheth, 2004; Ramotra, 2008). Great difficulty is involved in accessing 
reliable data — or sometimes any data — on Dalit faculty in higher education, as 
there is no systematic monitoring procedure for this area of policy. The quantita- 
tive data sets available for Dalit access to higher education are piecemeal, partial 
and, in some parts of India, simply non-existent. While it is possible to gain some 
sense of the extent of Dalit access and participation, the picture is by no means 
systematic or complete. 

Research centred on the experiences of urban Dalit women in higher educa- 
tion is similarly limited (Mehta, 2000; Seenarine, 2004). There is some literature 
on the social background, ‘employment and professionalisation’ of educated 
Dalit women (Mehta, 2000, p. 250); however, further study is required to ascer- 
tain their views on the influence of the Quota policy on the recruitment to 
university of Dalit female candidates, as well as the caste bias they encounter, 
overtly and/or covertly, from Dalit and non-Dalit males in the urban university 
environment. Studies of Dalit and non-Dalit female students in small-town col- 
leges/universities (Indira & Nagarjuna, 1997; Seenarine, 2004) have focused on 
the changing social positions, values and attitudes of non-Dalit female students 
as compared with those of Dalit students in their immediate educational environ- 
ment (Mehta, 2000; Mishra, 2001; Seenarine, 2004). Dalit females continue to 
‘face obstacles to their access’ to educational institutions, as well as their progress 
within such institutions (Sen, 2002, p. 198). However, the extent to which caste 
continues to influence government policy (specifically the Quota policy) with 
regard to the selection and recruitment of Dalit women remains largely ignored 
in the corpus of research studies in this field (Mehta, 2000; Seenarine, 2004; 
Gaijan, 2007). The Annual Dalit Report 2009-2010 claims that the issue of 
Dalit females in higher education is ‘too large to encapsulate [...] hence the 
need to address gender studies exclusively’ (p. 35). It is necessary, in other 
words, to map in full the experiences of Dalit females in higher education. While 
such a complete mapping is beyond the scope of this book, I hope nevertheless 
to shed some light on the issues faced by Dalit women through discussion of 
their current experiences within the realm of elite higher education. 

It is evident from existing research that very little work has been undertaken 
in certain locations, such as cities, or within elite universities whose high status 
makes issues of selection particularly acute. In these elite settings, the Quota 
policy may have a critical role to play in faculty appointments, as well as student 
enrolment. Although researchers have tended to focus on Dalit studying in rural 
educational institutions, there is more to be learned about their experiences in 
India’s leading universities. For example, the higher educational experiences of 
second-generation male and female Dalit students and creamy-layer urban Dalit 
students (born in the late 1970s and the early 1980s) in large metropolitan areas 
may require further exploration (Mishra, 2001). 

Studies that document the experiences of those few Dalit who do manage to 
enter higher education institutions are in particular demand (Mishra, 2001), 
especially to ascertain whether the Quota System is working to assist Dalit indi- 
viduals in these high-status institutions. More specifically, further research in this 
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area is needed for two key reasons. First, little is currently known about the 
experiences of the Dalit within these elite settings. Second, such universities 
confer the highest status and greatest opportunities in life on their students and 
faculty. They bestow great cultural capital (Bourdieu, 1990), and facilitate access 
to highly rated occupations and prestigious careers. These institutions are inter- 
nationally renowned, and their statements of mission and vision explicitly reject 
exclusion and discrimination as antithetical to their work and role. It is thus 
important to begin exploring the degree to which access to and participation 
within these settings is equitably distributed, not least in light of the Quota 
System’s 15 per cent reservation policy. Gaining direct insight into the experi- 
ences of current Dalit students and faculty within an internationally acclaimed 
premier university setting will prove a valuable starting point. 


Rationale for research on Dalit in higher education 


Caste discrimination in India, both in educational settings and more broadly, has 
had many debilitating long-term consequences, particularly for the Dalit. 
Discrimination against the Dalit has reduced their attendance in schools, and 
often deters them from applying to universities. Submitting an application for a 
high-status ‘Ivy League’ university is a very risky process, making Dalit individu- 
als far more likely to apply to local universities (Chalam, 2007b). 

According to Thorat and Kumar (2008), little research has been carried out 
on the twin issues of Dalit access to and progression within prominent higher 
education institutions in metropolitan areas of India. Despite the govern- 
ment’s establishment of a commission specifically designed to scrutinise Dalit 
admittance to higher education to date, there remains a lack of strict measures 
to monitor the problems caused by caste bias, or even to gather data on the 
recruitment of Dalit students and faculty members to ‘Ivy League’ universi- 
ties. Explicit and unambiguous data on the Quota seats made available for 
Dalit access to professional faculty posts at such universities have yet to be 
collected (Chalam, 2007a). According to the Dalit Annual Report of 2008- 
2009, ‘systematic empirical studies on the nature, forms, and magnitude of 
discrimination [against Dalit] are inadequate’, and that ‘serious gaps exist in 
crucial areas such as social exclusion [. . .] inter-group conflict, and policies for 
dealing with the consequences of exclusion’ (p. 11). The Dalit Annual Report 
of the following year (2009-2010) claimed, in addition, that ‘issues leading 
to [Dalits’] social exclusion in urban areas [...] are also yet to find a place in 
the research domain’ (p. 6). 

The aim of this book is to explore and examine the experiences of Dalit stu- 
dents and faculty at one elite university: the University of Shah Jahan (pseudonym), 
located in a large southern Indian state. The university offers a diverse range of 
programmes — from the arts, sciences and commerce to business administration 
and management — and houses engineering, medical and polytechnic institu- 
tions. It attracts students from all over India. For these reasons, the university 
serves as a useful case study by means of which to explore the impact of caste 
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prejudice in higher education today, especially with regard to the Quota System 
policies for supporting Dalit students and faculty within elite institutions. There 
is significant competition for entrance to the University of Shah Jahan, and its 
intake is dominated by applicants from the highest social strata in India, making 
this an ‘acute’ case in which to explore Dalit experiences, caste bias and other 
related issues. With places at this university in such demand, it seems likely that 
opposition to the Quota System will also be more in evidence. 

Therefore, my core exploratory questions are as follows. First, what kinds of 
(caste-influenced) experiences have shaped or affected the access of Dalit faculty 
members to the University of Shah Jahan, and their progression within the univer- 
sity environment? Second, what kinds of experiences do Dalit students encounter 
within a high-status university, in both formal and informal settings? 

In the data chapters (Chapters 3-6) probing questions will be used to investi- 
gate these concerns with the purpose of ‘adding knowledge’ to the existing 
research in this field, as outlined here: What is the role of the government’s 
Quota System policy in helping the Dalit to gain access to higher education? 
How do differences within the Dalit community shape the experiences of Dalit 
students within one elite university setting? How successful is the government’s 
Quota System policy in helping the Dalit to gain access to higher education 
(given their internal differences)? What kinds of experiences shape or affect Dalit 
female students (both creamy layer and Quota Dalits) in their access to and pro- 
gression within the University of Shah Jahan? 

The analysis will address the grounded accounts provided by Dalit students 
and faculty members of their current experiences in an elite university setting. 
This empirical study will be unique, as it is designed to fill the gaps in existing 
research on the experiences of the Dalit within elite urban institutions. Moreover, 
it will inform scholarly understanding of the impact of the Quota System policy 
in a particular institution. 

I have selected a qualitative approach as most appropriate for my exploratory 
research study. The method is principally concerned with capturing participants’ 
direct experiences in their natural setting in order to produce a thick and rich 
description of the phenomena under study (Strauss & Corbin, 1998; Patton, 
2002). A qualitative focus will also assist in the investigation and analysis of the 
‘kind of views participants share’, as well as helping to determine ‘what is actually 
going on’ in their lives (Gillham, 2000, p. 10; Auerbach & Silverstein, 2003). 
Although I have chosen to take a qualitative approach, my research was con- 
ducted in one elite university, Shah Jahan. Thus, my work might usefully be 
described as a qualitative case study, which addresses the case of one university 
and one community — Dalit living in India. 


Case study 


This study explores, analyses and gains insight into a ‘single case’ situation (i.e. 
the university setting) with reference to individuals within a particular group of 
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interest (the Dalit people). The participants’ individual experiences are ‘situated 
and observed in context’, with interviews taking place within the university set- 
ting (Bassey, 1999, p. 23; Robson, 2002). As individual experiences form an 
integral part of the case-study approach, many of the insights provided by this 
study will be attained through the analysis and interpretation of how individuals 
think, feel and act (Simons, 2009, p. 4). The study is designed to be ‘evaluative’: 
to highlight the key issues encountered by the participants (both academic fac- 
ulty members and students) in the educational setting, and to ‘describe, 
interpret, and or depict events’ uncovered in the course of the research (Simons, 
2009, p. 41). 

In Yin’s (2003a) words, the case-study method also has the ‘unique strength’ 
of empowering the researcher to ask useful questions. The method is ‘adaptive 
and flexible’, and gives the researcher a firm grasp of the issues studied (p. 8). 
The researcher can ask ‘why’ and ‘how’ questions to gain a full understanding of 
the nature and complexity of the processes under study. As Simons (2009) 
observes, the case-study method enables the researcher to ‘document multiple 
perspectives, explore contested viewpoints, and [...] explain how and why 
things happened’ (p. 7). In the present study, the ‘how’, ‘what’ and ‘why’ ques- 
tions are exploratory, and in most cases lead to the use of case studies (Yin, 
2003a; Simons, 2009). 

However, the case-study approach has limitations. Yin (2003a) cites its per- 
ceived ‘lack of rigor’, as well as the potential ‘sloppiness of the investigator’ and 
the ‘small basis [provided] for scientific generalization’ (p. 9). However, the 
method provides a valuable framework for this study, as it has particular advan- 
tages in the exploratory phase of an interview-based investigation — it is a 
‘suitable explorative tool’ (Yin, 2003a) — and helps the researcher to under- 
stand ‘the complexity of interviews in particular contexts’ (Bassey, 1999, p. 36). 
With this in mind, my attention now turns to the university chosen for my 
case-study analysis. 


Setting: the University of Shah Jahan 


The University of Shah Jahan is situated in a large city in one of the largest states 
in India, and is among the country’s most sizeable higher education institu- 
tions. It has been awarded a very high ranking by the Indian National 
Assessment and Accreditation Council (NAAC). The university includes several 
high-status research institutes, and is ranked among the top universities world- 
wide. More than 100 colleges around the city are affiliated with the university, 
each independently hosting a diverse range of courses in fields such as arts, sci- 
ence, commerce, business administration and management, as well as 
engineering, medical and polytechnic institutions. The university has several 
major campuses, and several thousand students are enrolled on its various 
degree programmes. The numerous affiliated colleges offer undergraduate 
courses, while the main university campus offers additional graduate courses 
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that include, among others, MA, M.Sc., MBA, MCA, MBBS, ME and PhD 
qualifications. Each department functions separately and houses a very large 
number of staff members (including professors, associate professors, assistant 
professors and lecturers). 

The university attracts a variety of students and faculty members from both 
within India and abroad, and upholds the need for equality among its faculty 
and student members. Indeed, the following explicit commitments are made 
in its ‘University Pledge’: ‘Equality and respect should be promoted and prac- 
tised towards both university teachers [i.e. faculty members] and students, 
from whom and with whom one gains both knowledge and understanding’ 
(translated into English from the original Sanskrit). We can infer from this 
pledge that Shah Jahan strives at least on paper to promote inclusion and 
egalitarian beliefs, and to embrace the heterogeneous communities studying 
at the university. 

It is worth noting at this stage that science, medicine and engineering are 
considered in India to be high-status professional subjects. Courses in the fields 
of the humanities and social sciences fall into the ‘low-status’ bracket. This is in 
part due to the fact that the fields of science and technology have acquired con- 
siderable recognition in India, while the humanities and social sciences continue 
to struggle for national acceptance (Chaudhary, 2009). In the Indian labour 
market, graduates with high-status qualifications (in medicine, engineering, 
computing etc.) are more readily employed than those from low-status subject 
areas (history, sociology, philosophy etc.). Due to the steady growth of India’s 
market-based economy, an increasing value is placed on professional and techni- 
cal degrees (medicine, engineering, IT etc.), such that graduates with these 
degrees tend to acquire lucrative jobs that offer power and prestige. This is not 
the case for graduates with degrees in humanities and the social sciences 
(Chaudhary, 2009). As Agarwal (2007) contends, this growing trend could 
‘determine the [relative] value [of] professional diplomas and degrees, and other 
graduate degrees in India’ (p. 34). 


Access to participants and presence in the field 


Contact with the participants was gained first through negotiation with various 
departmental heads, including those of the sociology, engineering and psychol- 
ogy departments. The study made use of overt access methods, informing 
participants of the nature of the research and obtaining their agreement, often 
with the help of a ‘gatekeeper’, which are a necessary and convenient means of 
gaining right of entry to an institution (Silverman, 2001). As I expected, gaining 
initial access to individual faculties of the university also required my gatekeeper’s 
assistance and support, which made the process much easier. 

Although care was needed in obtaining access to Dalit male participants, 
especially in light of the ‘sensitive issues’ raised by the research (Sieber, 1993, 
p. 17), accessing Dalit female participants was at first an even greater concern, 
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due in part to my own positionality. Bearing in mind that accessing diverse 
research participants is key to the research process (Miller & Bell, 2002, p. 55; 
Lee & Renzetti, 1993), securing female interviewees was a much more imme- 
diate concern than locating male participants, especially as the interview 
context (a male interviewing a female) touched upon gender sensitivities 
within Hindu culture. However, with some assistance from a faculty member 
(dependent on availability), I was able to overcome this potential challenge 
early in the research process. The issue of gaining access, therefore, was not as 
complicated as I had feared; indeed, access to all of the research participants 
was obtained with ease, allowing me to meet the planned interview schedule 
very comfortably. 


Sample 


The initial selection process was followed by close observation of the participants 
during class sessions. They were then narrowed down further, and purposive 
sampling was used to select participants on the basis of particular ‘features’ (as 
Dalit) or ‘characteristics’ (as a minority group) (Silverman, 2010, p. 139). The 
purpose here was to enable ‘detailed exploration of the research objectives’ 
(Silverman, 2010, p. 139; Patton, 2002). A snowball-sampling technique was 
also used: Dalit participants ‘with characteristics of interest? were chosen, who 
then ‘identified individuals they knew with those similar characteristics’ (Patton, 
2002, p. 58; Bell & Nutt, 2002). 

Together, these two sampling strategies allowed me to locate and recruit Dalit 
participants, a group not easily reachable by other means (Patton, 2002). Both 
the method of purposive sampling (used during the early stages of the interview 
process) and that of snowball sampling (used for the major phase of the interview 
process) proved useful means of collecting data for further qualitative analysis. 
Theoretical sampling was also carried out during the designated time period, to 
which end, I was careful to ensure, for example, that the sample included female 
students of the Dalit caste. 

The total number of Dalit and non-Dalit students (male and female) involved 
in the study was 44 (Table 1.1). The faculty members numbered 11 (Table 1.2). 
Two additional participants were involved: one, a government policy maker for 
higher education; the other the Vice-Chairman of India’s State Minorities 
Commission. 


Table 1.1 Students 





Male Female Total 
Dalit 25 15 40 
Non-Dalit 2 2 4 


Total 27 17 44 
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Table 1.2 Faculty 





Male Female Total 
Dalit 7 2 9 
Non-Dalit 2 0 2 


Total 9 2 1l 


As noted above, my initial access to faculty members (especially non-Dalit 
individuals) was facilitated by my gatekeeper. After making initial contact with 
both non-Dalit and Dalit faculty members, I shared my study proposal and indi- 
cated what I hoped to achieve and what their participation would mean for my 
study, especially in light of their experiences and views of the Dalits’ current situ- 
ation in the University of Shah Jahan. The faculty members generously agreed to 
take part in the interview process, and made open and frank responses to the 
questions posed during interview. I was also able to secure access to Dalit faculty 
members with ease, which was especially important due to their limited numbers 
in various departments across the university. In summary, the recruitment of 
both Dalit and non-Dalit faculty members for the interview process (with some 
initial assistance from my gatekeeper) did not pose a significant challenge. 

However, gaining access to non-Dalit students was more difficult. Reasons for 
this included their disinterest in the subject matter, or prior personal commit- 
ments; others did not want to be associated with a study that seemed ‘political’, 
while some expressed little or no knowledge of the issues facing the Dalit com- 
munity. Eventually, after much effort, I recruited a number of non-Dalit students. 
The non-Dalit students reported during interview that they had attended good 
grammar schools, and came from professional middle-class backgrounds. 

By contrast, the Dalit student participants — who formed the bulk of the inter- 
view sample — described diverse social and economic backgrounds. A small 
number came from professional middle-class homes. Individuals from this back- 
ground are also known as the ‘creamy-layer’ Dalit, who are born and bred in the 
city and have access to good schools. Other Dalit participants hailed from lower 
middle-class origins, and some from working-class families; the majority had 
been born and raised in rural areas, but had migrated to the city with their 
families to secure better life opportunities. Almost all of the interviews with the 
Dalit participants (student and faculty) took place on the university campus. 


Interview and fieldwork data 


All of the interviews were based on a series of semi-structured, open-ended ques- 
tions focusing on and contextualising the experiences of Dalit and non-Dalit 
participants (Kvale, 1996). The questions were designed to stimulate an ‘interactive 
process’, which is considered an essential part of probing participants’ experiences 
(Edwards, 1993, p. 185). The format for the questions encouraged the participants 
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‘to be flexible’ in their responses (Rubin & Rubin, 2005, p. 33; Patton, 2002). 
They were encouraged to elaborate on their life experiences in relation to university, 
culture, family, peers, religion and so on (Rubin & Rubin, 2005). 

All of the interview sessions were audio-taped. Although I had initially 
intended to conduct the interviews in English, I felt it necessary to use regional 
languages to accommodate participants who felt more comfortable speaking in 
their mother tongues. Together with some knowledge of their culture, my flu- 
ency in the participants’ languages — especially their regional dialects — enabled 
me to develop a rapport with the students and faculty members interviewed. 
Also, since this case study explored the issues facing the already-vulnerable Dalit 
community in Indian society, the experiences of the Dalit student and faculty 
participants demanded privacy and confidentiality on certain sensitive issues 
(Spradley, 1979; Sieber, 1993). 

In the early stages of the interview process, it was important for me to gain a 
thorough understanding of the Dalit participants’ cultural backgrounds, includ- 
ing their caste affiliation and the distinct customs, values and beliefs upon which 
Dalit culture is based. I made sure to learn as much as possible about the Dalit 
culture before interviewing the participants. I made a point of being considerate 
to certain deeply sensitive issues that the Dalit community face in Indian society 
today, as well as fostering a sense of openness in dialogues of a sensitive nature. 
I also sought to avoid intruding into the ‘private sphere’ of participants’ lived 
experiences (Lee & Renzetti, 1993, p. 6). I kept the interview sessions open and 
flexible, and was ready to follow ‘unexpected paths’ (Narayan & George, 2003, 
p. 128) that emerged in the course of the interviews. Field notes helped me to 
describe places, events, modes of interview and direct observation etc., as well as 
to record my views and feelings (as interviewer) through interactions with the 
participants (Ellis & Berger, 2003, p. 168). 


Coding and analysis 


Initially the data provided were translated into English from the participants’ 
regional languages and dialects, the preferred modes of communication among 
both Dalit and non-Dalit student participants. The use of these languages enabled 
them to share details of their personal experiences with greater ease and comfort. 
By contrast, the faculty members preferred to communicate in English, with 
intermittent interjections in either a regional language or dialect. All of the inter- 
view sessions were transcribed and then thoroughly checked by reading and 
repeatedly re-reading the text while simultaneously cross-checking the recorded 
data on my computer for any errors or omissions. This approach accommodated 
corrections and allowed the data to be categorised for further coding and analysis. 
Each interview was coded to facilitate my identification of structures, patterns, 
differences and common themes. After listening to each interview recording, I 
scribbled down notes highlighting codes in the respective interview transcript and 
underscored common themes or issues that arose from the transcripts as a whole. 
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Reflexivity plays a central role in the collection and analysis of data (Hammersley, 
2008). Hammersley (2008) believes that all interviews are susceptible to at ‘least 
some threats to validity’ (p. 97). As a researcher, I addressed the interview find- 
ings through a critical lens (Davies, 1999; Atkinson & Coffey, 2003; Lichtman, 
2010), bearing in mind that the interviewees might at times have been uncertain 
or exercised caution by refusing to disclose matters of a sensitive nature. 

The need for sensitivity to the subject of study is fundamental at every stage 
of the interview process. The use of reflexive methods helps us to become con- 
scious of how our behaviour may be influencing a situation, allowing us wherever 
possible to take steps to adjust our behaviour and thus control its effects. It is 
also important to bear in mind the position of power held by the researcher over 
the subjects of research, because the effect of the researcher’s presence is to some 
degree unavoidable (Hammersley & Atkinson, 1983). 

Throughout the interview process, I reflected upon the participants’ experi- 
ences in an attempt to identify possible areas of bias in their responses. During 
interviews with the faculty members, for example, I felt at certain points that the 
interviewees were telling the truth about their personal experiences, especially 
regarding caste-biased attitudes and wider social concerns. However, some inter- 
view questions were met with greater hesitancy or trepidation. Dalit female 
members of the faculty showed particular caution when sharing information on 
the politics of faculty management and administration, as well as when describing 
certain challenges they had personally encountered. Such details, they felt, were 
not appropriate or perhaps not safe to disclose, given their ‘minority’ position 
within the department. Some of the Dalit male faculty members were reluctant 
to answer questions on government policy (namely the Quota policy) and poli- 
tics (the government’s role in reproducing caste bias). 

According to Hammersley (2008), a researcher should take a sceptical attitude 
towards the information provided in interviews. For example, my research study 
may be subject to pitfalls, as its qualitative approach allows room for bias (relat- 
ing to class, gender, caste etc.) and such value judgements may have influenced 
the participants’ responses. As an interviewer, it was important for me not only 
to gain an understanding of the Dalit respondents’ experiences, but also to share 
some elements of my own background. It was, moreover, vital for me to take 
into account their culture, ethnicity and language (Jogdand, 2007). 


Positionality 


My own position as both a researcher and an outsider to the Dalit community 
may well have limited the research process (Wenger, 2001). However, my posi- 
tion in this study could be described as neither ‘inside’ nor ‘outside’ the research 
domain. In many ways, my experience ‘in the middle’ influenced my choice of 
research topic, the scope of the study, my access to informants, the collection and 
analysis of data, and the maintenance of research rigour. 
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Although I am not affiliated with the Dalit community, I could be considered 
an ‘insider-researcher’ (Gerrard, 1995) for having been schooled in India; for 
speaking both the common language and regional dialects; and, most impor- 
tantly, for being a part of the Indian culture and its heritage. However, I am also 
an ‘outside-researcher’ in so far as I am considered to be of mixed race (i.e. Indo- 
Iranian); I was born in Tehran, Iran and represent a different religious-belief 
system (Christianity); I attended ‘outside’ universities (in London and the US); 
and, most notably, I am neither part of the Dalit community nor have personal 
experience of the Dalit culture or religious-belief system. 

In short, I was aware of the effect that my positionality — in terms of gender, 
class, ethnicity, culture, religion, age etc. — might have on the development of the 
study. To counter this influence, I kept in mind the views of Alvesson and 
Skoldberg (2000), who advise the researcher to ensure that the ‘gender, class, 
cultural, social, and political context of the researcher does not affect interaction 
[. . .] for the participant involved’ (p. 245). DeLiege (1997) claims that in order 
to assess an individual’s world-view, it is imperative to understand the religion, 
language, culture, traditional values and customs that govern the region or state 
in which they reside. Pais (2007) agrees that it is important to gain an under- 
standing of the development and function of a nation’s history, culture, class or 
caste hierarchy, norms etc., to yield research outcomes that take into account the 
nation’s various forms and manners of development. 

Along with my careful attention to India’s cultural environment, as well as to 
the ethical obligations of the study, it was also necessary for me to be cautious 
about exhibiting ‘personal power’ as a researcher, especially in terms of how I 
presented the participants involved in the study. The researcher has the power to 
characterise a participant in various, potentially contradictory ways. Such ambi- 
guities may also lie in the complexity of a participant’s identity, which is itself 
often varied and paradoxical (Rubin & Rubin, 2005). While coding and analys- 
ing the data, it became obvious that each interview account was susceptible to 
different interpretations capable of distorting the participant’s actual discourse 
and thereby leading to a skewed depiction of their identity or experiences. 

My aims as a researcher, therefore, were to be cautious and to avoid allowing 
any of my own cultural assumptions to mitigate my attention to the views shared 
by the interviewees (Rubin & Rubin, 2005). To achieve my goal of determining 
as accurately as possible what the Dalit and non-Dalit interviewees had ‘seen, 
heard or experienced’ (Rubin & Rubin, 2005, p. 37), I decided to use self- 
reflection as a way of examining my shortfalls or biases and ensuring my full 
commitment as a researcher, recognising that the participants in the study were 
free to speak openly and freely, with no (or few) interruptions. Flexibility, adapt- 
ability, cultural sensitivity and my ability to listen carefully to the participants 
ensured that the relationship between interviewer and interviewee was posi- 
tioned comfortably. At some points, I cautioned myself or ceased to pursue a line 
of enquiry because I felt that the interviewee did not want to disclose certain 
details due to fear, unease or sadness. 
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Conclusion 


The Dalit community has been subject to innumerable atrocities for a significant 
portion of India’s history. The Dalit remain subject to discrimination at many levels 
within contemporary Indian society. Although measures were taken by Dr Ambedkar 
to improve Dalit access to education, considerably less effort has been made by sub- 
sequent governments to promote their inclusion and development (see Boxes 1.1 
and 1.2). A lack of educational attainment is an ongoing challenge to the improve- 
ment and advancement of Dalit communities. Institutions of learning remain under 
the influence of caste-based ideologies used to sanction discrimination by upper-caste 
authorities. Marginalisation and segregation are dominant themes in the lives of Dalit 
individuals. The extent to which these challenges persist will be examined in the fol- 
lowing chapters, as we seek to explore and understand the impact of the Quota 
System policy on Dalit higher educational access and development. 





Box 1.1 Timeline 


This list shows a timeline on the legislative framework for affirmative action 
in education in the context of economic and political changes including the 
rise of Dalit activism and the formation of a Dalit institute. 


l In 1924, Dr Ambedkar established and inaugurated the ‘Bahishkrit 
Hitkarini Sabha’. This was aimed at opening libraries, social centres, 
hostels and classrooms for young Dalit educational opportunities 
(Haslam, 1999, p. 106). 

2 Between 1950 and 1952, the Quota System (reservation system) 
policy was incepted and drafted into the Indian Constitution by Dr 
Ambedkar, who was Chairman of the Drafting Committee, in order to 
improve the well-being of the under-represented ‘Dalit’ peoples. 

3 In the late 1980s in the state of Maharashtra many educated Dalit 
voiced their demands for equality of rights and access into the 
socio-eco-political sphere of Indian society. Political parties such as 
Bhim Sena, Dalit Sena, Dalit Sahitya Movement (DSM), Bhartiya 
Republican Party (BRP), were motivated towards politically repre- 
senting Dalit social rights. Political and social organisations such as 
the Dalit Panther, Dalit Liberation Army, Youth Republican, Dalit 
Sangharsh Samiti, along with Dalit theatre, Dalit art, Dalit literature 
and, among Christians, Dalit theology, were set up as pressure groups 
for the education of Dalit (Burra, 1996; Michael, 2007, p. 35). 

4 Inthe mid-1990s the Janata Dal (secular) political party acknowledged 
everyone’s right to education and allocated government funds for the 
development of Dalit education at all levels (Kumar, 2004, p. 289). 

5 The late 1990s saw increasing organisation among Dalit activists. 
In 1997, the international non-governmental organisation Human 
Rights Watch (HRW) became the first major human rights organisation 
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to engage in the issue of caste discrimination against Dalits in India. 
This led to the formation of the National Campaign on Dalit Human 
Rights (NCDHR). 

6 The Indian Institute of Dalit Studies (IIDS) was established in 2003 
as a non-profit autonomous institute to undertake research and pro- 
mote informed debate on the issues of social exclusion /discrimination 
and their consequences, policies against social exclusion and collective 
actions by civil society organisations and others, and inclusive polices. 











Box 1.2 International conventions on Dalit 
equal education rights 


l Dalit access into socio-eco-political spheres continues to be a daunting 
task for the Indian government. The Dalit issue has become an inter- 
national concern, the ‘First World Convention’ being held in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia in October 1998. The Convention urged the UN to 
appoint ‘special rapporteurs’ to begin an investigation into this human 
rights violation and then take appropriate measures to implement pol- 
icy to protect Dalit fundamental human rights, especially in the area of 
higher education (Chatterjee, 2004, p. 173). 

2 Following the first convention, the ‘International Conference on Dalit 
Human Rights’, London 2000 was organised by the ‘Voice of Dalit’ 
organisation. Its objective was to petition the international community 
to intercede to stop human rights violations faced by the Dalit in India. 

3 Formed in 2000, the International Dalit Solidarity Network (IDSN) 
facilitates coordination and information sharing among foreign organi- 
sations advocating for Dalit rights. 

4  The2001 UN World Conference Against Racism, Racial Discrimination, 
Xenophobia and Related Intolerance (WCAR) in Durban presented 
perhaps the most significant breakthrough for the Dalit movement in 
terms of human rights issues. 

5 The third ‘International Dalit Conference’ took place in 2003 in 
Vancouver, Canada. Apart from demands on equal opportunity and 
gender justice, the impetus in 2003 was towards influencing interna- 
tional funding agencies to exercise pressure on the Indian government 
to defend the interests of the Dalit especially within the realm of higher 
education in Indian universities (Chatterjee, 2004, pp. 173-179). 

6 Dalit activism has made considerable strides in the last 15 years. Major 
gains have been made by way of international recognition, especially at 
the level of the UN. Recent domestic successes have included a consti- 
tutional amendment extending reservations to private schools, colleges 
and training institutions. 
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Although my approach may be subject to limitations, it appears to be the most 
suitable means by which to accomplish my study’s aims and objectives. The cho- 
sen qualitative method gave me the opportunity to gain a variety of insights into 
the personal experiences of the Dalit participants during each interview session. 
I responded to cultural concerns with caution during both the collection of data 
and the process of analysis. I personally read and analysed the translated versions 
of the transcripts with care. Copies of the translated versions were shared and 
discussed with the interviewees to identify any errors in translation or misinter- 
pretations of the statements they had made during interview. The chosen 
research method upholds obligations of cultural sensitivity, drawing in particular 
on sources that offer a structured approach to the study of an already vulnerable 
minority in Indian society. Efforts were made to understand the complexities of 
the participants’ backgrounds and caste/class affiliations, and ethical accounta- 
bility was maintained by guarding their true identities. 


2 Critical exploration of the 
Quota System policy and 
related social justice issues 


Introduction 


Almost 60 years ago, in response to the many educational inequalities associated 
with caste bias, the Indian government finally established the Quota (reserva- 
tion) System, with the aim of promoting Dalit access to universities. Part of the 
formal Constitution of India, the Quota System mandates the reservation of 15 
per cent of all university places for the Dalit (15 per cent for the SC, and 7.5 
per cent for the ST) (Nirula, 2005). However, despite the Quota System’s con- 
stitutional guarantee, government leaders in the post-independence period have 
paid little or no attention to the impediments that continue to hinder Dalits’ 
access to, and progress within, higher education (Thorat, 2007). Existing 
research suggests that the operation of the Quota System policy has failings that 
not only restrict Dalits’ access to higher education but also impede their progression 
within the university setting (Chalam, 2007b; Michael, 2007). In order to 
describe and explain the range of practices of caste discrimination that limit the 
implementation of the Quota System policies, this chapter will review and evalu- 
ate research that addresses the issues encountered by the Dalit in gaining access 
to university places, both as students and as faculty. 


Initiation of constitutional policies for the Dalit 


The Quota (reservation) System, designed to reserve places for Dalit in higher 
education, was drafted into the Constitution of India between 1950 and 1952. 
Its aim was to promote educational development for all Dalits in post-independ- 
ence India (Rao, 2008). The system was originally introduced to Maharashtra 
State in 1902, prior to India’s independence, by Chhatrapati Shahuji Maharaj, 
the ruler of the Kolhapur region. The Miller Committee, established in 1918, 
was the first of the committees commissioned to support socially challenged 
people in India. The reservation policy was subsequently extended to the low- 
caste ‘Shudra’ in the employment sector (Rana, 2008). In 1921, Mysore State in 
southern India established reservations for SC and other ‘backward classes’ 
(Rana, 2008). Later, in 1921, the Madras Presidency did the same for Dalits and 
the ‘backward classes’ (Rana, 2008). 
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In 1931, the Bombay Presidency pursued further means of uplifting the Dalit 
community at large. The Government of India Act of 1935 was the first statute 
during the British regime to integrate ‘provisions for reservation’ to the Dalit 
community (Rana, 2008, p. 19). After independence, the state was obliged by 
the Indian Constitution, with the support of Dr Ambedkar, to promote the 
general development of the Dalit community through several welfare measures. 
As observed by Rana (2008), the Quota policy was recognised as ‘Protective 
Discrimination’ or ‘Compensatory Discrimination’ (p. 20). 

The system was introduced to counter the dominance of upper-caste Hindus 
who held the majority of posts in government administration and university 
management, and thereby reduced the active participation of the Dalit in higher 
education. In addition, while upper- and middle-caste Hindus were able to access 
reputable grammar schools, the Dalit were rarely if ever admitted into ‘good’ 
schools; they were educated instead in lower-quality educational settings, with 
fewer teachers — sometimes no teachers — and limited learning resources (Srinivas, 
1996; Das, 2000). Upper-caste Hindus were dominant in the educational facili- 
ties provided by the British, as well as those offered by the Christian missionaries. 

Efforts to expand educational provision for the Dalit on a national scale were 
eventually realised in 1950, when Dr Ambedkar (a Dalit, and then the Chairman 
of the Drafting Committee for the Constitution of India) introduced Articles 15, 
29, 30, 45 and 46 into the Constitution. These measures were intended to 
secure equity for Dalit citizens. The laws were enacted and implemented at the 
level of both central and state government, in line with the framework set out in 
the Constitution of India for the social and educational advancement of the Dalit 
communities. Even today, the protective clauses in the Constitution of India 
form the legal basis of reserved access for the Dalit; in other words, their social 
upliftment. The Constitution mandates that university and college places are 
reserved for the Dalit — both the SC and the ST — with Articles 15, 15(4), 46 and 
346 reiterating constitutionally approved rights for these communities (Seceda, 
1988; Shah, 1997; Charsley & Karanth, 1998). 

Articles 29, 30, 45 and 46 of the Indian Constitution make provision for the 
education of all Indian citizens. Furthermore, Article 15 asserts that the state 
shall not discriminate against any citizen on the grounds of religion, race, caste, 
sex or place of birth. Article 15(4) empowers state governments to reserve 15 
per cent of university places for the SC and 7.5 per cent for the ST, not only on 
general arts and science courses, but also in the more prestigious medical and 
engineering institutions (Das, 1996). 

India’s Constitution created a category known as the ‘backward classes’. 
However, the term ‘Scheduled Castes’ (SC) was used for the first time to 
describe the Dalit in the 1935 Government of India Act created by the British 
administration. The British mandated that the SC be approved the right to edu- 
cation (scholarships), political benefits, reserved seats in legislative assemblies etc. 
To this end, Article 314 of the 1949 Constitution specifies that ‘castes, races and 
tribes [. . .] should be considered Scheduled Castes [Dalit]? by a decree alterable 
only by an act of parliament. In 1950, the Commission for Scheduled Castes and 
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Scheduled Tribes was created (Perez, 2004). In addition, Article 346 of the 
Constitution of India provides for the appointment of a commission to ‘investi- 
gate and identify’ the difficulties encountered by the Dalit individuals, and to 
advocate measures for their social upliftment and educational advancement (cited 
in Srinivas, 2004, p. 16). These articles were incorporated into the Constitution’s 
Directive Principles of State Policy as a foundation for the further upliftment of 
the Dalit by means of the Quota System. 


Quota System: legal position 


The Quota System is a form of affirmative action categorised under fair-access 
measures in the Indian Constitution. The policy is enshrined in a series of legis- 
lative measures, programmes and schemes designed to benefit the weaker 
sections of Indian society. Since its inception in the 1950s, the system has been 
administered by both central and state governments (Thorat et al., 2005; 
Chalam, 2007a). According to Wankhede (2001), post-independence India was 
described in its Constitution as a ‘welfare state’ affording ‘the principle of equal- 
ity and justice’ to the Dalit in India (p. 1553). The Quota policies derive their 
legal status and legitimacy from the Indian Constitution, and — at least in theory — 
seek to shield the Dalit from all forms of social injustice and exploitation through 
a series of legislative and executive measures for human-rights protection. The 
Quota policies advocate the participation and promotion of Dalit individuals in 
institutions of higher learning, according to proportions outlined in the 
Constitution (Sheth, 2004). 

Under the Quota arrangements, places are also reserved in hostels attached to 
India’s central universities and colleges, and a proportion of scholarships are set 
aside for Dalit recipients by the government’s educational-funding system. 
Various states make special provision for Dalit students by providing financial aid, 
scholarships, designated hostels, fee concessions and/or grants for books. Dalit 
students across the whole of India are eligible for scholarships awarded by the 
National Talent Search Scheme (Mohanty, 2003; Behura & Mohanty, 2006). 
The universities and colleges administered by the central government are 
required to reserve 15 per cent of their admissions and teaching posts for Dalit 
individuals (8 per cent for members of the SC, and 7 per cent for those of the 
ST). India’s UGC also reserves lectureship positions and Master’s-level places for 
applicants from the Dalit community (Beteille, 2008). In theory at least, there- 
fore, some efforts have been made to promote the educational development of 
the most excluded community in India — the Dalit. 


Quota System initiatives for Dalits in higher education 


Since the implementation of the Quota System, one of the major objectives of 
higher educational policy in India has been to create a greater equality of educa- 
tional opportunities for different castes and social groups: “The central focus in 
the educational development of the Dalit must be their right of equality with the 
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non-Dalit population, within all stages and levels of education in India” 
(Nambissan, 2002, p. 116). 

In its resolution on 15 March 1950, the Indian government set up a planning 
commission with the intention of utilising the country’s resources to pursue 
social justice for the Dalit, based on Articles 39(a), (b) and (c) of the Constitution 
(Mohanty, 2003, p. 96). Specific Quota-policy initiatives were planned to 
improve Dalit access to university education. 

For example, the Community Development and National Extension Services 
Programmes introduced a series of seven five-year plans (FYPs): 1951-1956; 
1956-1961; 1961-1966; 1969-1974; 1974-1979; 1980-1985; and 1985-1990. 
These plans were targeted primarily towards increasing the participation of the 
Dalit in higher education. They placed a particular emphasis on enhancing 
Dalits’ access to universities, and ensuring their successful completion of higher 
educational courses. India’s state governments developed new educational 
approaches and programmes, and provided scholarships, subsidised tuition fees, 
free examinations, and educational resources for Dalit students. Funding was set 
aside for post-metric and post-secondary (that is, eleventh- and twelfth-standard) 
courses for Dalit students, not only in the fields of arts, science and commerce, 
but also for professional and technical degrees in university settings. In practice, 
however, despite the directives of the FYPs, few of the initiatives to promote 
Dalit access were implemented by the National Extension Services Programmes, 
due to a general failure to monitor the government’s Quota scheme (Government 
of India, 1952-1992). 

Although these early initiatives to support the Dalits’ educational access were 
proposed by the Community Development and National Extension Services 
Programmes, it was in fact the Mandal Commission Report, introduced by 
India’s former prime minister V. P. Singh in 1990-1991, that brought about a 
greater transparency in policy making and helped to enforce some of the policy 
directives on behalf of the Dalit. However, the Mandal Commission’s primary 
aim was to enforce values of ‘equity and social justice’ for members of the Other 
Backward Class (OBC) (Mathur, 2005, p. 53). The Mandal Commission was 
seeking to raise the percentage for SC/ST to 22.5 per cent of the reservations, 
with 27.5 per cent to be afforded to the OBCs (Patel, 2010). 

To maintain transparency, the Commission took particular care to locate inde- 
pendent ‘sources’ for the compilation of ‘primary data’ (Nirula, 2005, p. 98). 
Nirula (2005) reports that the important measures taken in this connection 
included the collection of evidence from ‘legislators, sociologists etc.’, along with 
the ‘preparation of reports [...] by specialised agencies’ and ‘analysis of the 
census data’ (p. 98). Nirula (2005) argues that in adopting this multilateral 
approach, the Mandal Commission ‘prepared a very firm and dependable data- 
base for its report’ (p. 98). With the support of the influential ex-prime minister, 
significant hurdles were overcome and measures for monitoring Dalit access to 
higher education were put in place. 

Although the efforts made during the 1990s to monitor the Quota policies were 
claimed to be largely successful, the initiative was not continued after this period 
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(Das, 2000). The implementation of the 1990-1991 Mandal Commission was 
never effectively monitored by the government, and the management of India’s 
higher-educational institutions lacked transparency (Mathur, 2005). Both govern- 
ment-owned and private universities were required by law to reserve seats for the 
Dalit. However, it was difficult to determine whether or not this obligation was 
being fulfilled at both a state and a national level, as required by the Mandal 
Commission (Nambissan, 2002; Thorat et al., 2005). Mathur (2005) believes that 
at the ‘empirical level, the Mandal Commission failed to provide requisite informa- 
tion’ in support of its proposal for policies to support the Dalit (p. 55). 

There are currently no measures in place to ensure that Dalits are granted their 
constitutional right of admission to universities, or to determine whether they 
occupy the seats that are reserved for them, either state-wide or nationally 
(Singh, 2004; Brown & Sitapati, 2008). Government agencies still lack effective 
measures for auditing the educational policies implemented in line with the 
Quota system. In spite of the growing visibility of the Dalit in various educa- 
tional and professional fields, Deshpande and Yadav (2008) argue that overall, 
they have made little progress in comparison with their non-Dalit counterparts. 
While many more Dalits are now eligible to fill the Quota seats, these seats may 
nonetheless remain empty, as local state authorities frequently find ways to side- 
step the instructions of the central government (Brown & Sitapati, 2008). For 
example, the places reserved for Dalit applicants in national-level institutions 
(approximately 15 per cent), have never been ‘fully filled by the Dalit’, particu- 
larly in the high-status departments of medicine and engineering (Shah, 2002, 
p. 20). Jogdand (2007) believes that members of college management use 
‘various tricks’ to avoid filling the reserved seats (p. 318). If the seats are not 
taken by Dalit applicants, they can be offered to other (higher-caste) applicants. 
Jogdand’s research in various educational institutions in the northern regions of 
India (mainly comprising small towns) indicates that some governmental and 
private institutions have ‘intentionally deviated’ from the Quota policy. Since the 
1990s, according to Jogdand (2007), the number of academic places taken up 
by the Dalit has decreased as a result of such behaviour, despite the 15 per cent 
quota allotted by the government for the Dalit community. 

Tensions exist between the affirmative logic of the Quota policies and human- 
rights imperatives. For instance, Ghosh (2008) defends the Quota System as 
ethically necessary to compensate for the centuries of injustice suffered by a large 
section of the Indian population (the Dalit) due to their caste and social status. 
However, the system has also met with disapproval for following the logic of ‘rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul’ (Ghosh, J., 2008, p. 163). In other words, if a non-Dalit 
student is denied admittance to a university due to reservations made for the 
Dalit, the non-Dalit applicant may view this as an affront to his or her own rights. 
Consequently, the Quota System generates tensions between non- Dalit and Dalit, 
which Ghosh (2008) believes ‘impede inter-caste relations’ (p. 163). In addition, 
members of higher castes have argued that the Quota System continues to ben- 
efit well-off (‘creamy-layer’) Dalits while failing to accomplish its true purpose of 
supporting the most disadvantaged members of the Dalit caste (Hooda, 2001). 
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The Quota System entails the implementation of inclusive policies to promote 
Dalit access to universities, in response to the long-standing injustices and exclu- 
sionary practices inflicted upon members of the Dalit caste (Hooda, 2001; 
Jogdand, 2007; Thorat, 2008). However, the administration of Quota reserva- 
tions confirms that although the policies may in theory be empowering, the 
process itself is certainly not. While Quota reservations offer opportunities for 
Dalit individuals, the procedures associated with the system are notably insecure, 
often leading to Dalits’ exclusion from ‘the learning opportunities’, and thereby 
perpetuating their lack of access to social justice (Booth, 2003, p. 2). 

Guru (2002) opines that in philosophical terms, (social) justice for the Dalit 
has since ancient times been predicated on the following principles. 


Preference for hierarchy over equality [and] the importance of respecting 
traditional rights and performing traditional duties. The concept of 
[social] justice contained no notion of equal treatment to all. In other 
words, the function of [social] justice in this kind of a society was to pre- 
serve the existing caste hierarchy rather than provide a criterion for social 
reforms. This concept had been used at the ideological level by upper 
castes [non-Dalits] and classes to deny the deprived sections [the Dalits] 
the essence of [social] justice. 


(p. 41) 


As discussed previously, Guru (2002) claims that the traditional order in Indian 
society was based on graded inequity and was ‘legitimized by Hindu law’, which 
completely negated equal opportunity and human rights (p. 41). Quoting Dr 
Ambedkar, Guru (2002) states that the influence of the Hindu caste pervades 
across Indian society, and ‘their principle is not equal justice to all [. . .] their 
motto is [social] justice consistent with established order [i.e. the hierarchical 
order of the caste system]’ (p. 44). In short, this has traditionally involved privi- 
leging the needs of non- Dalits over and above those of the Dalit caste community 
in every sphere of Indian society: educational, social, economic and political 
(Jogdand, 2007). 

Pinto (2002b) believes that the dominant non-Dalit castes obstruct ‘educa- 
tional mobility’ among the Dalit community (p. 187). Furthermore, he claims 
that there is a ‘definite design to keep the [Dalit] excluded, [while] at the same 
time mouthing slogans of social justice’ (Pinto, 2002b, p. 187). The Quota res- 
ervation policy was initially conceived to allocate seats for Dalits in higher studies 
at Indian universities; since its inception, however, high-caste non-Dalits have 
repeatedly taken steps to prevent Dalit applicants from entering higher education 
in India. It is imperative, therefore, to acknowledge that injustice continues to 
exist, as amply recognised by those upon whom it is inflicted: the Dalits (Rizvi, 
2009). One must ask whether the learning process and social life at university are 
as smooth for Dalit students — even those who do manage to access higher edu- 
cation — as for their non-Dalit peers. What forms of inclusion and exclusion are 
experienced by the Dalit student and faculty communities? 
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Quota policy and social justice 


Although India’s constitutional Quota System policy is designed to enhance 
educational access and development for the Dalit, the fairness principle at the 
heart of the policy has, in practice, become somewhat limited (Chitkara, 2002). 
The social injustice faced by the Dalit as a result of their caste affiliation needs to 
be acknowledged as a major problem, and one that still exerts considerable influ- 
ence within Indian society. Chitkara (2002) observes that there is an ‘urgent and 
important’ need for social justice for the Dalit: a kind of justice that ‘must be 
understood in a comprehensive sense’ (p. 22). For this reason, it is vital to 
address the meaning and significance of social justice for the Dalit in higher 
education as one dimension of this ‘comprehensive’ approach. 

In order to identify and analyse the injustices facing the Dalit in higher educa- 
tion, I will first provide a theoretical background for the exploration of social 
justice, and address the various meanings of social justice from a sociological 
perspective. Second, its various dimensions, namely distributive, cultural and 
associational justice — drawing on Fraser (1997), Young (1990) and Gewirtz 
(1998) — will be explored in relation to the experiences of the Dalit community, 
with particular attention to India’s Quota System policy for higher education. 
While each of these dimensions of social justice is undoubtedly significant, a 
specific focus will be taken on distributive justice, especially with respect to Dalits 
in higher education. In addition, issues relating to the ‘redistribution—recognition’ 
dilemma will receive brief discussion in the context of the Quota policy measures 
for Dalit recruitment into university education. 


Towards a theory of social justice 


According to Rawls (1999), social justice concerns the ‘distribution of the bene- 
fits and burdens of social cooperation’, and its principles provide a means of 
‘assigning rights and duties in the basic institutions of society’ (p. 4). Rizvi (2009) 
believes that forms of expression of social justice ‘vary across different cultural and 
national traditions’ (p. 91). Furthermore, most constructions of social justice 
theory assume an egalitarian society based on the principles of equality and soli- 
darity, which understands and ‘values human rights, and [...] recognises the 
dignity of every human being’ (Zajda et al., 2006, p. 1). However, the meanings 
attached to social justice may vary according to different perspectives and theo- 
retical positions. Capeheart and Milovanovic (2007) point out that social justice 
is ‘necessarily broad, and inclusive of historical and critical examinations’ (p. 1); 
and Bogotch and Schoorman (2010) claim that ‘any definition of social justice is 
an ongoing struggle’ (p. 299). Drawing on Fraser (1997) and Young (1990), 
Gewirtz (1998) calls for a more complex theorisation of social justice in educa- 
tion, and highlights the significant limitations of distributive justice when assessed 
outside critical contexts. These limitations will be analysed and discussed in the 
subsequent sections of this chapter in relation to the Quota policy established on 
behalf of the Dalit, with particular reference to Dalits’ social identity. 
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Theoretical dimensions of social justice in 
the context of the Dalit community 


Capeheart and Milovanovic (2007) argue that the study of social justice requires 
scholars to develop ‘an understanding of distributive principles (fair allocation of 
rewards)’ (p. 2). Social justice is frequently argued to fall within the distributive 
category of justice. Gewirtz (1998) explains distributive justice in terms of the 
values by which ‘goods are distributed in society’, and regards it as often being 
‘synonymous with social justice’ (p. 470). Gewirtz (1998) underscores the rela- 
tional characteristics of distributive justice, contending that this ‘relational 
dimension can be thought of as having a distributional component’. The two, 
she argues, are ‘strongly connected’, and their relationship ‘helps us to theorize 
about issues of power and how we treat each other [...] both on a macro and 
[. ..] a micro interpersonal level’ (p. 471). Archer (2003) is also of the view that 
the relational dimension entails cultural recognition of and respect for difference 
as well as fair and just relationships. All of these elements need to be integrated 
into any attempts at socially just forms of distribution. 

Miller (1999) believes that the distribution of resources must be of fundamental 
‘concern to any theory of (social) justice’, from ‘income and wealth’ to ‘educa- 
tional opportunities’ (p. 11). In Rawls’ (1999) view, distributive justice entails 
‘access to information’ along with a ‘fair equality of opportunity in education’, 
‘reasonably distributed’ to satisfy the fundamental needs and rights of individuals 
within a society (p. 247). Wecker (2008) outlines a similar criterion for distribu- 
tive justice: that ‘every individual receive a fair share of [...] rights and 
obligations’ (p. 45). In some senses, therefore, the distributive dimension of 
justice is of use in shaping our understanding of social inequality, especially in the 
context of the Quota policy designed to promote Dalit access to higher educa- 
tion (Chitkara, 2002). 

The government’s official strategy — the Quota System policy — seeks to 
secure a form of distributive justice. The establishment of constitutional provi- 
sions more than 50 years ago was necessary to enable a more equitable 
distribution of opportunities for the Dalit through Quota reservations, and 
thereby to protect this vulnerable social group from social exclusion and eco- 
nomic exploitation. At the core of the strategy are the Indian government’s 
efforts to minimise inequalities of income, status and opportunities, and to 
distribute resources for the Dalits’ ‘social, economic and educational develop- 
ment’ (Thorat, 2009, p. 9). 

As an initiative taken by the Indian government, the Quota System policy 
could be considered affirmative in its efforts to ‘realise the goal of true equality 
among people’ (Tomasson et al., 2001, p. 11). The Quota policy authorises a 
percentage (15 per cent) of seats to be set aside for Dalit university applicants 
(Tomasson et al., 2001), which might well be regarded as a complex form of 
distributive justice initiated by the government and drafted into the Constitution 
of India (Hagemann et al., 2008). However, while the Indian Constitution 
places official emphasis on justice and equality for all citizens in India, the 
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unequal treatment of the Dalit in higher education remains visible and marked, 
and continues to demand recognition. In this regard, there is a conspicuous 
disconnect between policy and practice. 

In terms of the Dalits’ social, cultural and political exclusion, it is also impor- 
tant to acknowledge that although distributive justice enables a few Dalits to gain 
access to universities such as Shah Jahan, they nonetheless continue to face dis- 
respect from, and to be ‘othered’ by, their non-Dalit university colleagues. Along 
with the limits of distributive justice as represented by the Quota policy, it is also 
important to pay attention to the multiple dimensions of social justice in order 
to gain a fuller understanding of the various kinds of social injustice perpetrated 
against individuals of the Dalit caste. 

Gewirtz and Cribb (2002) expand on the dimensions of social justice estab- 
lished by Fraser (1997) and Young (1990), who identify ‘three concerns of 
injustice: distributive, cultural and associational’ (p. 502). Using Fraser’s (1997) 
terminology, Gewirtz and Cribb (2002) distinguish between ‘““distributive’ 
injustice”, “cultural” injustice, and “associational” injustice’ (p. 502), with an 
understanding of ‘social justice having all three facets’ (p. 503). Within each of 
these systems of justice — distributive, cultural and associational — social and cul- 
tural forces in Indian society contribute to the manifold forms of oppression, 
marginalisation and exclusion experienced by the Dalit people. 

Young (1990) describes cultural injustice as a form of ‘cultural imperialism’, 
whereby the ‘dominant group establishes the norm’ (p. 74). The cultural injus- 
tice perpetuated by India’s caste hierarchy excludes the Dalit from various 
kinds of societal participation. Miller (1999) believes that such inequalities 
escalate when social justice policies or versions of such policies are imposed by 
‘powerful individuals or classes of individuals’ with the intention of ‘maintain- 
ing [forms of social control] that serve their interests’ (p. 23). Chitkara (2002) 
considers the dominance of those from the highest Hindu caste (i.e. Brahmins) 
to be based on the principle of graded inequality, which means ‘elevation for 
some and degradation for others’ (p. 24). According to this model, Dalits face 
the brunt of prejudice as the ‘untouchable’ caste, especially due to the influ- 
ence exerted by culturally dominant high-caste non-Dalits who exclude Dalits 
from partaking in socio-cultural, educational, economic and political activities 
(Chalam, 2007c). The result is to exacerbate the marginalisation and segrega- 
tion of the Dalit community. 

One dimension of justice as explored by Gewirtz and Cribb (2002) is asso- 
ciational, involving ‘patterns of association amongst individuals and amongst 
groups which prevent some people from participating fully in decisions which 
affect the conditions within which they live and act’ (p. 41). The Dalit are not 
represented in the management structures of social groups; they are not con- 
sulted about their own futures; and they are dissuaded from participation in 
decision-making. With reference to the Dalit situation, non-Dalit exhibit indif- 
ference and/or exclusionary patterns of behaviour towards their Dalit 
colleagues, whether reducing their opportunities for development or carrying 
out more systematic methods of exclusion (Dhawan, 2005). Everyday practices 
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of discrimination and exclusion undercut the official reform measures (i.e. the 
Quota policy) established for Dalits’ educational advancement. Again, this is 
evidence of the chasm between policy and practice. 

Although the Quota policy offers a minority of Dalits some access to higher 
learning, there has been a growing trend towards the exclusion and marginalisa- 
tion of Dalit students, who may be excluded both physically and socially from 
daily activities at university, and who are at times prevented from participating 
meaningfully in the academic context (Sedwal & Kamat, 2008). That is, while 
the government provides the Dalit with the resources necessary to become part 
of the university learning environment, in their day-to-day academic lives Dalit 
students continue to be identified and treated as ‘outcastes’ (Jogdand, 2007). 
This kind of oppression and exclusion may usefully illustrate Fraser’s (1997) 
redistribution—recognition dilemma. 

Gewirtz (1998) outlines the concept of the redistribution—recognition 
dilemma as follows: 


[I]n order for resources to be justly redistributed it is necessary for certain 
individuals and institutions to be identified — and therefore labelled — as in 
need of additional resourcing. But that process of identification and label- 
ling may result in social marginalization and personal devaluation. This 
Fraser (1997) has called the redistribution-recognition dilemma. 


(p. 77) 


The Quota System policy is acknowledged to assist a proportion of ‘needy’ Dalits 
in their access to higher education. However, the allocation of Quota seats is 
carried out by university management — composed overwhelmingly of non-Dalit 
individuals. When Dalit individuals access higher education by means of the 
Quota System’s policy of inclusion — that is, through the operation of distribu- 
tional justice — they in theory take up a position equal to that of their non-Dalit 
colleagues (Jogdand, 2007). However, since redistributive justice inevitably 
‘involves processes of categorization’ (Gewirtz, 2006, p. 77), Dalit students are 
thereby identified as the lowest caste and can face prejudice as a result — despite 
being part of the elite-university environment. This exemplifies Fraser’s (1997) 
dilemma. 

Paradoxically, therefore, in its very promotion of the Dalits’ higher educa- 
tional development, the Quota System policy may contribute to the inequality 
they face. In taking advantage of the Quota seats reserved in universities, Dalit 
students locate themselves within the caste hierarchy of Indian society, and thus 
continue to be categorised as ‘Dalits’ by their teachers and fellow students, 
which may exacerbate their marginalisation (Pais, 2007). One result is the redis- 
tribution-recognition predicament, whereby Dalits form part of a privileged 
social group (in this case, the elite-university environment), while at the same 
time being singled out as members of an unprivileged group (in this case, 
belonging to a lower caste). 
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The Constitution of India has put in place some protective measures and safe- 
guards to ensure that a form of social justice remains available to some of the 
Dalit people (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b). Indeed, the pursuit of social justice and 
fairness is reflected in India’s legal statutes, which claim to seek the improvement 
of the ‘weaker sections of society, ensuring human rights to the lowliest’ 
(Chitkara, 2002, p. 39). 

Article 39 (a) makes the following pledge: 


The State shall secure that the operation of the legal system promotes 
justice, on the basis of equal opportunity, and shall, in particular, provide 
free legal aid, by suitable legislation or schemes or in any way, to ensure 
that opportunities for securing justice are not denied to any citizen by 
reason of economic or other disabilities. 

(Cited in Chitkara, 2002, p. 39) 


In practice, however, the Dalit are the first to suffer in many areas of Indian 
society. Following Young, Gewirtz (1998) identifies five key types of oppression: 
‘exploitation, marginalization, powerlessness, cultural imperialism and violence’ 
(pp. 469-470), all of which are experienced by the Dalit. The Hindu social 
structure is composed of manifold castes and communities, whose sheer variety 
‘create[s] walls and barriers of segregation’, and must be ‘understood in a 
broader sense in relation to the issue of social justice’ (Chitkara, 2002, p. 22). 

Indian theorists such as Rizvi (2009) and Chitkara (2002) have related their 
views and criticisms of Indian social policy to theories of social justice, especially 
regarding the Quota policy and the predicament of the Dalit. For example, Rizvi 
(2009) acknowledges that the distributive model of social justice is, in principle 
at least, reflected in the Quota policy in terms of the Dalit community (namely 
access to and participation in higher education). However, he argues that the 
distributive dimension of social justice is insufficient on its own, in the context 
of the civil liberties of the Dalit, because it fails to take account of the wider 
cultural context of Indian society. The concept of social justice is complex and 
multi-dimensional and seeing it solely in terms of redistribution does not fully 
explain it. Thus, critical aspects of justice become rendered invisible and are 
marginalised from practice. One dimension of social justice that Rizvi believes 
needs to be included is that of cultural recognition and respect. Rizvi (2009) 
argues that the current forms of recognition of Dalit identity and difference — 
cultural-traditional recognition — are oppressive and excluding. His point is that 
the excluding practices of caste that position the Dalit as ‘untouchable’, have 
resonated over the centuries and are still in play in the contemporary setting in 
India (pp. 93-94). So, while a small number of Dalit may successfully gain access 
to higher education, they will simultaneously experience the ‘otherings’ and 
exclusions that shape the daily experiences of all Dalits. 
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The Indian Constitution positions social justice in a broad sense that accom- 
modates social and economic justice to some extent. However, according to 
Rastogi (2009) what is meant by social justice is not made explicit anywhere in 
the Indian Constitution, despite equality being considered an ideal component and 
goal. Chitkara (2002) takes a different approach, arguing that while the necessity 
for social justice and equality is voiced in the Indian Constitution, the principle of 
‘graded inequality’ (p. 24) continues to exist within society in the form of a caste 
hierarchy dominated by high-caste Brahmins and underpinned by religious 
(Hindu) tenets. To some extent, this critical tension mirrors what Fraser (1997) 
called the redistribution—recognition dilemma. In terms of recognition, Chitkara 
(2002) strongly claims that in India, some cultural norms are biased against 
showing respect for and recognition of the Dalit. Thus, the application of social 
justice principles to the culture and society of India requires further scrutiny — 
especially in the case of the Dalit within the ideological and cultural context of 
Hinduism. 

Amartya Sen (2009) highlights the importance of the ‘enhancement of global 
justice’ (p. 26). His reliance on Indian conceptions of social justice and rational- 
ity informs his book, The idea of justice, which offers both a major expansion on 
and critique of Rawls’ A theory of justice (1999). Sen (2009) argues that while 
Rawls’ theory of justice is predicated upon an ‘extensive cluster of institutions 
that determines the basic structure of a fully just society’, it is essential that any 
theory of social justice be able to ‘determine the distributional inequalities pre- 
sent within other societies’ (p. 26). Accordingly, Sen (2009) has explored the 
concept of justice on a global scale. However, his work attempts to respond to 
the wider problems and inequalities in the distribution of well-being and happi- 
ness in society (emotional well-being as well as material resources). He argues for 
a global, cultural and religious understanding of larger and more diverse societies 
in which minorities continue to suffer insults to social justice and human rights — 
this includes the need for respect as well as fair treatment and equal rights. This 
approach might usefully be applied to the situation of the Dalit in Indian society, 
especially in the context of higher education. Similarly, Rizvi (2009) believes that 
the expression and practices of social justice vary across ‘different cultural and 
national traditions’ (p. 91). In the context of Indian society, social justice varies 
unpredictably according to the time, situation, customs and objectives of differ- 
ent individuals within society — it is context and level dependent (Gewirtz, 2006; 
Rastogi, 2009). Both Sen (2009) and Rizvi (2009) see a need to place calls for 
social justice on a global footing. Their claims for the universalisation of justice 
would also contribute at a national/local level once this argument was accepted 
and acted on at a supra-national level. 

Traditional interpretations of social justice in education in India have attrib- 
uted an important role to the state in bringing about greater ‘equality of access, 
opportunities, and outcomes’ (Rizvi, 2009, p. 93). Certainly, scholarship awards 
have led to some positive outcomes for a small number of Dalit students in terms 
of accessing higher education. The Quota policy has benefited some individuals 
of the Dalit caste, reducing to some extent the ‘marginalization or exploitation’ 
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suffered by these individuals (Gewirtz, 2006, p. 74, quoting Fraser, 1997). 
However, discrimination and exclusion continue to undercut the reform meas- 
ures established for Dalits’ educational advancement (Sedwal & Kamat, 2008). 
The result has been the continued oppression of Dalit students, which, despite 
the Quota measures, remains strikingly in evidence in Indian universities. 

Although some scholars may claim or imply that the Dalit community is sup- 
ported educationally by the Quota System, it is necessary to explore whether this 
is in fact the case — especially in an elite-university environment, where the expe- 
riences of the Dalit have often been overlooked (Jaffrelot, 2003). A Dalit 
individual may enter a ‘good’ university by means of the Quota System, and one 
might argue that he/she has thereby been included, and given the opportunity 
to benefit from a good education. But the underlying issue is whether that indi- 
vidual is able to participate fully as a student or as a faculty member without 
encountering resentment or bias within the university environment. One must 
ask whether the learning process and university social life are as smooth for the 
Dalit student or faculty member as for his/her non-Dalit peers. 

Articles 16: 4(a) and 16: 4(b) of India’s Constitution stipulate that every eli- 
gible Dalit, howsoever socially advanced, ‘is constitutionally entitled to bid for 
quota benefits’ (Deshpande, 2003, pp. 185-186). The Indian Constitution 
renders discrimination against the Dalit community an offence punishable in a 
court of law. Universities across the Indian sub-continent are required to adhere 
to the law that disallows any form of discriminatory act against minorities — 
especially the Dalit. However, while these statutes are clearly laid out on paper, 
the system of caste hierarchy continues to prevail in practice; another example of 
the policy/implementation disconnect. 

In terms of distributive justice, the Quota policy fails to fulfil several other 
requirements of social justice — as evidenced both by the extant literature and by 
the data set used in this study. Although the interpretation of the Quota policy 
as a form of distributive social justice offers a useful initial approach for analysing 
the situation of the Dalit, it is complicated by the existence of the more eco- 
nomically advantaged ‘creamy-layer’ Dalit. The distributive dimension of social 
justice as meted out by the Quota policy has tended to benefit one group within 
the Dalit community (the ‘creamy layer’) over the other (the poorer ‘Quota’ 
Dalits), the latter who thus remain marginalised. It is vital, therefore, to note the 
difficulties involved in making claims that cover such a heterogeneous group. 
The inherent complexities of Dalit identity pose additional challenges to under- 
standing the position of the Dalit caste within Indian society. 

The social position of the Dalits is determined not only by their caste and 
gender, but also by other factors such as level of education, socio-economic sta- 
tus and class; whether ‘creamy layer’ or working class, for example. In short, 
context shapes positionality (Alcoff & Mendieta, 2003). Beyond the distinction 
made between ‘creamy layer’ and working class, the identity of the Dalit people 
is even more complex and varied, especially due to sub-caste differences. Their 
social group is also considerably differentiated: between urban and rural, for 
example, and educated and non-educated, rich and poor. 
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The issue of oppression takes on an additional complexity when considered 
within the framework of the Dalit caste. Internal schisms and exclusionary prac- 
tices have come increasingly to light in recent years. The Quota System policy 
designed to promote access to universities has instead generated problems such 
as sub-caste differences, which have in turn given rise to further unrest within the 
Dalit community (Rana, 2008). Individual responses to the Quota policy are 
proving a serious threat to Dalit society at large (Kumar, 2003; Rana, 2008), and 
inbuilt prejudices are alienating Dalit individuals from each other. 

Understanding the Quota measures as a form of distributional justice is prob- 
lematised by the inequality between the affluent ‘creamy-layer’ Dalits and the 
poorer, under-privileged ‘Quota’ Dalits. Shah (2002) is of the view that the ‘exist- 
ing constitutional provisions and legislative measures have helped them [the 
Dalits] achieve some socio-economic’ and educational change (p. 388, my italics). 
Yet, some Dalits who belong to the ‘creamy-layer’ class are better able to take 
advantage of the Quota policy. Although the city-dwelling creamy layer are likely 
still to face covert discrimination, and may be stigmatised by non-Dalit of a higher 
caste, they are nonetheless more mobile and better placed to avoid the excesses of 
oppression. Moreover, creamy-layer Dalits seeking places in universities — and 
particularly in elite, high-status universities — are ideally positioned to benefit from 
the advantages of high-status schooling and socio-economic privileges. 

Although the distributive paradigm of social justice is concerned with the 
distribution of goods (such as Quota seats for Dalits in higher education), Rizvi 
(2009) highlights an important proviso. He argues that the paradigm is 


inadequate in fully accounting for [...] respect, recognition, rights, 
opportunities [. . .] because injustice can also be rooted in social patterns 
of representation [...] issues of identity, difference, cultural recognition 
and exploitation [. . . which] are highly relevant to the concerns of justice 
in education. 


(pp. 93-94) 


In the case of the Dalits, the Quota reservations have created additional, pressing 
problems that have given rise to unrest within the Dalit community. These 
include concerns about ‘merit’? (Amman, 2008; discussed later in this chapter), 
and the division between creamy-layer and Quota Dalits (Rana, 2008). The 
explicit objectives of the Quota System policy have been obscured and perhaps 
exploited by economically advantaged (‘creamy-layer’) Dalits, who have accessed 
university places on the grounds of their wealth and status. Such behaviour has 
adversely affected the educational aspirations of some deserving but poorer Dalit 
students. As a result, some Quota Dalits may believe that the creamy-layer Dalits 
are unfairly privileged. Indeed, efforts to secure distributional, cultural and asso- 
ciational justice are made yet more complex by the greater mobility and better 
placement of the creamy-layer Dalits, who are, moreover, still able to take advan- 
tage of the Quota policy. 
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Issues of gender might further skew any understanding of the Quota System 
policy as a form of distributive justice. Dalit female students experience more 
discrimination than their male counterparts. Caste governs gender norms and is 
deeply bound up with the cultural norms and practices of Indian society. 
Compared to Dalit males, female Dalits often bear the brunt of bias relating to 
‘caste, gender and class’ (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b, p. 18). The identities of 
Quota and creamy-layer males and females will be analysed closely in this section 
in terms of social justice. Although the females interviewed for this study are 
from privileged, well-off backgrounds, this is not the case for all Dalit females in 
India’s universities, many of whom come from poorer families. Moreover, 
although Dalit females form part of a privileged group within an elite-university 
setting, as Dalit they continue to face marginalisation and segregation at the 
hands of their non-Dalit peers and teachers — both male and female (Levin, 
2001). They are thus simultaneously included and excluded, in yet another illus- 
tration of the redistribution-recognition dilemma. Inequalities of power and 
position intrude further upon the relationship between Dalit males and females. 
Dalit females occupy a relatively precarious position: they are more likely to face 
discrimination than their male counterparts, and possess considerably less power 
and influence. In general, males within India’s hierarchical society hold the reins 
of socio-economic and political control, positioning them over females in every 
aspect of social and educational life. 

Dalit female students may theoretically form part of the university environ- 
ment, in so far as they are studying for a degree, but their gender, caste and class 
place them in the role of ‘outsiders’. For example, a Dalit female may enter the 
portals of higher education by means of the Quota System, and one might argue 
that she is thereby included, and has gained the privileges of a good education, 
but the underlying issue is whether Dalit females are able to participate fully 
within the academic environment without encountering resentment or bias from 
their male colleagues — non-Dalit and Dalit alike (Rao, 2007). It is vital to deter- 
mine whether university life is as smooth for Dalit female students as it is for their 
non-Dalit (male and female) and Dalit (male) counterparts. It is also essential to 
investigate the ways in which inclusive and exclusionary practices operate on the 
basis of gender, both within and outside the Dalit community, in the context of 
higher education, and what, if any, strategies the Dalit employ to manage and/ 
or resist these practices. 


Merit: arguments ‘for’ and ‘against’ 


The Quota policy has attracted a host of ‘criticisms from the various sections of 
society’ (Shah, 2002, p. 388). Many middle-class non-Dalits suspect that their 
own access to higher education has been reduced as a consequence of the Quota 
policy, and seek a system that would instead benefit non-Dalit applicants. Many 
non-Dalits consider the Quota policy to have eroded a merit-based admissions 
policy (Amman, 2008), hindering more deserving non-Dalit applicants in 
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favour of less meritorious Dalit individuals (Hooda, 2001; Jogdand, 2007; 
Thorat, 2008). 

In contrast, the Dalit argue in favour of the so-called protective discrimina- 
tion administered by the government through the Quota policy, which is 
designed to offset the denial of education to discriminated groups (namely the 
Dalits) throughout the whole course of Indian history. Many Dalit thus believe 
that the Quota System is fair in so far as it compensates for centuries of inequality, 
discrimination and segregation (Kamble, 2002; Thorat et al., 2005). 


Meritocracy in higher education: philosophical rationale 


In an Aristotelian sense, ‘proportional equality’ means that an individual is 
rewarded in proportion to the quality or talent that he or she possesses 
(Germino, 1999). Voegelin (1957) argues that this approach involves giving 
out ‘greater awards to those individuals who are distinguished by “high merit,” 
and lesser awards to those individuals less likely to achieve the standard of high 
merit’ (cited by Germino, 1999, p. 302). Voegelin emphasises that the principle 
of proportional equality cannot be applied in a ‘political community without 
some qualifications because the strict application would arouse the resentment 
of the masses’ (cited by Germino, 1999, p. 302). It follows that the allocation 
of university places to Dalit applicants of less merit is likely to provoke resent- 
ment among more meritorious non-Dalit individuals. In relation to the Quota 
reservation policies, the pursuit of proportional equality has raised some con- 
cerns among upper-caste non-Dalits (particularly Brahmins), who are to varying 
degrees hostile to what they consider an erosion of merit-based admissions 
(Amman, 2008). In summary, many non-Dalits regard the Quota policies as 
unfair on two counts. First, the system is believed to hinder meritorious appli- 
cants in favour of less deserving applicants. Second, non-Dalits argue that the 
Quota reservations prioritise mediocre candidates, thereby depriving the 
nation’s universities of its most intelligent minds (Hooda, 2001; Jogdand, 
2007; Thorat, 2008). 

Amman (2008) claims that a definition of ‘merit as achievement’ motivates 
millions of students, because ‘merit’ has an ideological function in today’s India, 
facilitating entry to prestigious and powerful positions (p. 356). Amman (2008) 
believes that the notion of merit magnifies the qualities of those who are selected, 
rendering disparity normal and legitimising a selected few as the ‘rightful’ and 
‘just? occupiers of special positions (Amman, 2008, p. 359). According to the 
meritocratic ideal, merit and achievement are held at a premium (Amman, 
2008). However, Beteille (2008) observes that if special opportunities are cre- 
ated for some, the ‘provision of equal opportunities for all is adversely affected’ 
(p. 49). Beteille believes that the reservation of 15 per cent of university places 
for Dalit applicants challenges the principle of ‘equal opportunities irrespective 
of caste, creed and community’, which is also inscribed in the Constitution of 
India (p. 50). In contrast, J. Ghosh (2008) argues that a variety of ‘unofficial’ 
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Quota System policies function in India through kinship relations, caste associa- 
tion and networks of professional acquaintance (p. 106). Pinto (2008) supports 
Ghosh’s view, adding that religious customs and traditions have also impeded 
Dalits’ access to mainstream education (p. 76). Pinto (2008) claims that in the 
Indian context, merit has become an ‘alibi’ for preserving the ‘Brahminical — 
upper-caste — status quo’, which restricts access to, and control over, knowledge 
and institutions to an elite minority (p. 77). 

Pinto (2008) adds that there is no such thing as ‘pure merit’, and that, in any 
case, merit cannot be measured in terms of marks obtained in an examination. 
In his view, merit includes certain ‘qualities of mind and the heart’ that are essen- 
tial for public and national service (p. 80). According to Pinto (2008), the 
so-called ‘merit’ of the upper castes and classes is a fiction by means of which the 
upper castes have for centuries oppressed the lower castes and excluded them 
from social opportunities (p. 81). He claims that the kind of merit respected by 
the upper castes, such as high marks in public examinations, has nothing to do 
‘with rectitude, social concern, and feeling for others’, all of which, he believes, 
reflect a different construction of ‘merit’ (Pinto, 2008, p. 81). 

Pinto (2008) argues that over the last 60 years, Indian society has suffered as 
a result of large-scale corruption, administrative inefficiency and the generally 
poor performance of officials appointed on the basis of ‘merit’ (p. 82). Raju 
(2007) also claims that the meritocracy dispute raised by the non-Dalit commu- 
nity threatens the constitutional rights of the Dalit in an educational setting 
(p. 100). With reference to the contested issue of Quota seat reservations, 
Raju (2007) suggests that high-ranking non-Dalit within the management and 
administration of higher education may end up filling educational institutions 
with non-Dalit students who hold ‘anti-Dalit attitudes’ — all on the basis of the 
meritocratic ideal, and the argument that these students have high-level entry 
qualifications (p. 101). 

Objections to and concerns over the government’s Quota policies in relation 
to merit have exacerbated discord within the Indian polity, leading to acts of 
sectarianism and communal violence against the Dalit community (Rao, 2007). 
In March 1981, for example, the Rane Commission approved an increase in the 
number of university places reserved for Dalit in the state of Gujarat from 31 per 
cent to 49 per cent. Such a high number of reservations was necessary due to the 
lack of educational support and development in the Gujarat region, which 
offered far less assistance than other region-states in India. Governmental sup- 
port for this increase, which aimed to meet the growing needs of the Dalit 
community, led to an outbreak of violence against Dalit students: school buses 
were burnt; schools and colleges were pelted with stones; individual Dalit stu- 
dents were attacked; and demonstrations were held by anti-reservationist 
educators and students. Moreover, in the decade following the Rane Commission’s 
approval of increased reservations, several high-caste Brahmin students from the 
University of Delhi ‘immolated themselves’ in protest, further aggravating the 
political situation (Rao, 2007, p. 157). 
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During the 1990s, violence against Dalit students accelerated and intensified 
in parallel with the attempts made to implement Quota System policies to 
increase Dalit access to universities and technical colleges (Chatterjee, 2004). 
The Indian Report on Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes describes an 
extreme case of caste bias in 2002, when a Dalit student was murdered by two 
Brahmin (high-caste) students in New Delhi. The latter had refused to tolerate 
studying Sanskrit with a lower-caste classmate (Nambissan, 2002, p. 106). 
According to data available from the National Crime Record Bureau (NCRB), 
the state of Uttar Pradesh accounted for 47.7 per cent of the total recorded 
country-wide crimes against the Dalit in 1994. The corresponding figures for 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh were 14.2 per cent and 11 per cent respectively. 
The Dalit Forum (an online news source) reported that violence against the Dalit 
rose from 24,992 cases in 1992 to 33,908 in 1994, registering a substantial 
increase in hostility toward the Dalit. In 2000, according to the Forum’s most 
recent update, 31,171 atrocities were carried out against the Dalit. Evidently, 
there was no appreciable decline in anti-Dalit violence between 1994 and 2000. 
Ghosh claims that, due to the Quota policy and the reservation of university seats 
for Dalits, violence against Dalits has increased ‘immeasurably’ (Ghosh, J., 2008, 
p. 93). This violence is one of the primary factors hindering Dalits from gaining 
access to universities. 

In 2001, Hooda reported that the Indian public remained divided on the issue 
of the Quota System. Anti-reservationists, including political bureaucrats, stu- 
dents and teachers, claimed that the Quota policy ignored individual merit in the 
name of social justice, resulting in injustice to ‘the meritorious’; they argued that 
the reservations were ‘increasing caste schisms, instead of uniting them’ (Hooda, 
2001, p. 16). Influential high-caste individuals continue to oppose the govern- 
ment’s Quota schemes on the basis of merit, arguing against the exclusion of 
‘able’ high-caste students (Stein, 2010). 


Opposition to the Quota System policies 


The relative effectiveness and success of the Quota policy have been challenged 
by the emergence of a small, privileged group within the Dalit caste, commonly 
known as the ‘creamy layer’. This group includes Dalit individuals whose fathers 
and/or mothers have already benefited from the Quota policies, and who lead 
more privileged lives in metropolitan environments (Rao, 2007). These Dalit 
often come from a particular J{a-}ti, or sub-caste, within a given region (Rana, 
2008). In the state of Uttar Pradesh, for example, the Jatavs take a leading role; 
in Maharashtra state, the Mahars are at the forefront. Arguably, this hierarchy of 
sub-castes within the Dalit community defeats the object of the Quota System, 
since it prevents other, less privileged Dalit sub-castes from attaining significant 
access to the reservations (Jaffrelot, 2007). It also makes the Quota System espe- 
cially difficult to monitor, and the disadvantages placed upon the much less 
privileged Dalit often go unrecognised. 
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Over the years, access to universities by means of the Quota System has ena- 
bled certain Dalit individuals and groups to gain some privileges, raising their 
status among other Dalit. These privileged sections of Dalit society, whose afflu- 
ence has enabled them to benefit further from the reservations, enjoy 
state-sponsored mobility at the expense of others in their caste group (Hooda, 
2001). In short, therefore, the recipients of the Quota reservations are likely to 
be economically well-off Dalit individuals rather than those from poorer sections 
of the community (Hooda, 2001). Scholarships for higher education are usually 
accessed by the children of rich Dalit in urban centres, rather than the children 
of economically deprived Dalit in rural towns, whose ‘families often subsist on 
minimal wages’ (Singh & Malik, 2001, p. 217). 

Other aspects of the Quota System, including the scholarship awards, grants 
and free hostel accommodation for Dalit in colleges and universities, have caused 
further anxiety and apprehension among non-Dalit students. High-achieving 
non- Dalit students from low-income families may feel that their academic futures 
are challenged and undermined by the Quota System, which prioritises the 
admission of Dalit students who may be less academically deserving. Opponents 
of the government’s Quota policy scheme have regularly expressed their con- 
cerns to the Supreme Court. During the late 1990s and the early years of the 
twenty-first century, this issue was taken up by several high-caste political 
bureaucrats who opposed scholarship grants and free hostel accommodation for 
Dalit students, and sought political means (such as new state legislation) to limit 
these benefits in different Indian states (Srinivas, 2004). In sum, therefore, the 
government’s Quota System policies have always been controversial, and have 
received significant opposition since their inception. 


Cultural injustice 


Discrimination is a defining feature of higher education in Indian society today. 
S. Deshpande (2008) claims that Dalit students are usually underestimated by 
Indian universities, and are often described ‘as inferior or less significant by edu- 
cators and students alike’, the majority of whom are high caste (p. 327). Even at 
the government level, discrimination persists. According to Prasad and Gaijan 
(2007), the implementation of new educational support programmes is often 
slowed in order to reduce any tangible benefit to the Dalit. 

Dalit students in higher education, even those belonging to the ‘creamy layer’, 
often claim that they are made to feel worthless. They report facing discrimina- 
tion from their non-Dalit peers, whose antipathy towards the reservation system 
can be so intense that Dalit students fear disclosing their identity (Kamble, 
2002). For example, 51 per cent of the 686 Dalit students interviewed in a sur- 
vey undertaken at Milind College in Aurangabad described experiencing 
caste-related discriminatory treatment from classmates. They reported facing 
opposition whenever they sought to exercise their right to receive education on 
an equal footing with their non-Dalit classmates (Nambissan, 2002). 
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Vasavi (2008) cites reports by Dalit students of becoming embittered by per- 
petual discrimination: being ignored in classrooms, for instance, and mocked by 
both teachers and students (p. 60). Moreover, the issue of caste bias affects the 
application process. At the Indian Institute of Technology (IIT) in Chennai, for 
example, Dalit students were given coloured application forms, while non-Dalit 
applicants were issued white forms. The coloured forms were easily distinguished — 
and thereby separated — from the white forms when students were selected 
during the admissions process. Although the chief aim of the Quota policy is to 
include the Dalit community, some universities deliberately withhold such 
opportunities from Dalit applicants (Rana, 2008). 

The university places earmarked for the Dalit by the Quota System often fail 
to be taken up; this may be due in part to the alleged discrimination practised by 
some heads of departments in colleges and universities. According to the Chair 
of the National Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (the 
Dalit), discrimination is manifested in various ways “from the destruction of 
application forms to ad hoc recruitment from non-Dalit applicants on the 
grounds, falsely, that the Quota reservations are full” (cited in Ghosh, S. P., 
2008, p. 90). 

More often than not, selection interviews are held in English, thus favouring 
middle- and upper-class students from private elite schools and colleges in met- 
ropolitan regions, whose grammar-school education has included English 
teaching. Poorer Dalit candidates may face difficulties in gaining university 
admission due to a lack of fluency in English, as the majority hail from homes in 
which English is never spoken. In short, Dalit applicants for university scholar- 
ships face significant bias, with their applications often ignored by university and 
government officials (Das, 2000; Deshpande, S., 2008). 

Faculty members are another potential source of discrimination; their own caste 
affiliation may lead them to discriminate against Dalit students who seek univer- 
sity places (Lakshmi et al., 1999). Caste discrimination from university faculty 
members and upper-caste students is harsh and hateful (Das, 2000), and Dalit 
students are frequently made to feel inferior. S. Deshpande (2008) claims that 
non-Dalit students from higher-caste families with economic and educational 
privileges feel superior, and treat Dalit students in accordance with the caste values 
they have internalised. Based on student testimonies, Rao (2008) claims that 
between ‘60% and 70% of high-caste’ (non-Dalit) teachers exhibit some form of 
discrimination (p. 299). Yet another IIT student in the study recalled telling his 
teacher that he was unable to understand a question, and being asked in response 
if he were a reserved-caste student. Srinivas (2004) observes that high-caste 
Hindu teachers may be inclined to look down on Dalit students, and some may 
even consider them uneducable. According to Kundal (2004), teachers have been 
reported to testify that Dalit do not deserve university places because their pres- 
ence ‘lower[s] standards of higher education’ (p. 254). 

One such example of discrimination is from Jawaharlal Nehru University 
(JNU) in New Delhi, known for its support for the underprivileged. In 1994, 
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one Dalit student applicant was given notably low grades in an admissions inter- 
view in spite of a distinction earned in his Master’s degree from the same 
university, and high scores for his written admissions test. Dr Geeta of JNU com- 
mented at the time: 


Within educational systems, Dalit students continue to experience social 
discrimination and this can be seen both in the official curriculum, in the 
approved content of education, and the hidden curriculum of schooling. 
Dalit communities rarely form part of school knowledge. Untouchability 
is rarely mentioned in school books or discussed in the classroom. The 
lowest castes continue to be discriminated against in schools as well as 
universities, and blatant practices particularly in the attitudes of teachers 
and university authorities as in peer behaviour continue. 

(Cited in Sharma, 1994, pp. 63-64) 


Mehta (2008) argues that most ‘pedagogical techniques’ in Indian universities 
still fail to respond to the needs of different students (p. 365). Teachers often 
show a lack of flexibility in responding appropriately to the needs of Dalit stu- 
dents. While Dalit students certainly encounter unfair treatment from their 
classmates, it is even more common for Dalit students to be left out of classroom 
experiences by their teachers. 

Rao (2008) believes that the failure to follow the procedures required by the 
Quota System in terms of recruiting Dalit students, especially to high-status engi- 
neering, medical and other professional courses, is common ‘practice by higher-caste 
university administrators’ (p. 302). Complaints made to the Commission by Dalit 
victims of discrimination have often proved ineffective, first, because the 
Commission’s follow-up of Dalit complaints is slow, and second, because the com- 
plainants are frequently discouraged from pursuing their grievances. Rao (2008) 
believes this to be the case due to the apathy of high-caste government bureaucrats 
and university administrators in matters concerning the Dalit. 

Policies designed to reserve faculty positions in higher education institutions 
for Dalit applicants ‘may also generate caste conflict’ (Sheth, 2002, p. 213). In 
one notable case, a Dalit scholar from a university was harassed in all possible 
ways. She was selected as Associate Professor of Mathematics in 1996, but 
deprived of her right to a monthly salary. Despite being a highly qualified math- 
ematician, with more than 350 journal publications and conference papers, she 
faced ongoing discrimination from college management due to her unflinching 
support for the cause of Dalit education: she was vociferous in promoting the 
need to maintain a 15 per cent reservation for Dalit students in technology col- 
leges (Sheth, 2002). Zelliot’s (1996) study of the Mahars (a Dalit sub-caste) who 
are prolific academics in their respective fields of study shows they are often 
ignored, and their research papers and articles frequently unpublished (p. 71). In 
2006, the IIT in Chennai reported the presence of only two Dalit individuals 
within a total of 427 faculty members. 
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Dalit family names form an important aspect of social identification, both 
within schools and in Indian society at large. A person’s last name usually identi- 
fies his or her caste affiliation, based on which personal and professional 
relationships are subsequently established. Other signs used to identify caste are 
village address, body language and accent. If an individual bears a Dalit surname, 
he or she is likely to experience prejudice from non-Dalit students; this may 
occur in the form of bullying and derogatory name-calling. Such prejudice has 
led many Dalit to change their ‘full name or surname’ to evade discrimination 
(Nirula, 2005, p. 132). Kamble (2002) offers an equivalent example from the 
academic setting, quoting one Dalit educator who described similar discrimina- 
tion at the hands of non-Dalit peers. His experiences reflect the fact that Dalit 
academics face caste-based prejudice in both everyday social settings and their 
particular scholarly field. The Dalit teacher stated: “As a Dalit Pm very aware of 
prejudice and discrimination; and I feel sad to see that non-Dalit, even after 
securing higher education and societal awareness, continue to practise the hier- 
archy of caste” (p. 195). 

Caste-related intolerance often takes the form of ‘avoidance’. For example, if 
a high-caste lecturer learns of a Dalit lecturer’s sharing the same academic posi- 
tion in the same institution, there is a greater chance that the Dalit staff member 
will be ignored and excluded by higher-caste faculty in social gatherings and 
informal meetings. Such forms of discrimination have marginalised Dalit stu- 
dents and faculty to the extent that their progress within higher education is 
regularly impeded (Pais, 2007). 


Outcomes of Quota policy in practice 


Prejudice against the Dalits by non-Dalits has affected the process of deploying the 
Quota seats designed for Dalit access, and this has had a conspicuous adverse effect 
on Dalit recruitment to higher learning institutions (Rao, 2008). Nationwide sta- 
tistics on Dalit access to higher education were last compiled by the UGC in 
1996-1997, Since that time, neither the UGC nor the MHRD, nor the Scheduled 
Caste (Dalit) Commission, have produced any further statistical data in relation to 
this topic. The UGC attributes this deficiency to the failure of many colleges and 
universities to submit data in a usable form. Due to the limitations of the data col- 
lected by these government organisations, the present research will make additional 
use of statistics collected and compiled independently by academic researchers (Rao, 
2008). The government’s failure adequately to monitor the 15 per cent of univer- 
sity places allocated by the Quota System for the Dalit is especially problematic, as 
it limits the capacity for critique and subsequent policy reform. 

Rao (2008) explains that the enrolment of Dalit in higher education is very 
low, in spite of the government’s Quota policy (p. 293). Dalit applicants make 
up approximately 7.2 per cent of the total enrolment in Indian universities 
(Table 2.1). By 1997-1998, the Dalit had occupied, on average, just 7 per 
cent of the Quota seats allocated over the previous 20 years (based on data 
collected in 1978-1979). Their enrolment continues to remain low compared 
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Table 2.1 Enrolment of Dalit in higher education in India 





Date Non-Dalit Percentage Dalit Percentage 
1978-1979 2,337,221 (91) 180,058 (7) 
1988-1989 3,488,087 (91) 279,720 (7) 
1995-1996 5,532,998 (89) 496,872 (8) 
1996-1997 5,898,407 (89) 512,291 (7) 
Average 90 7.2 


Source: Rao (2008). 


to that of their non-Dalit counterparts. Moreover, even this minimal access to 
higher education is challenged by some non-Dalit (high castes), who agitate 
for the reversal of the Quota policy. This policy dispute has contributed to the 
government’s failure to enforce the 15 per cent Quota reservations consist- 
ently across India. 

With these caveats in mind, however, it is still useful to examine the statistical 
data on Dalit enrolment to be found in the public domain, as they offer some 
insight into recruitment to higher education. 

Rao (2002) has drawn on data provided by the National Survey Sample 
Organisation (NSSO) for 1999-2000 (Table 2.2) to report on Dalit who have 
achieved postgraduate degrees. The NSSO highlights that Dalit access to higher 
education in 1999-2000 was still well short of the 15 per cent Quota allotment 
(p. 322). Despite the substantial expansion of higher education in the post- 
independence period, with increased numbers of universities and colleges across 
India, the level of Dalit student enrolment in higher learning institutions remains 
very low. Indeed, Dalit representation in certain disciplines was almost negligible 
in 1999-2000, as shown in Table 2.2. For example, of those achieving a post- 
graduate qualification in engineering, only 2.2 per cent were Dalit. Meanwhile, 
Dalits made up as few as 1.8 per cent of medicine postgraduates, and 1.3 per cent 
of postgraduates with other technical degrees. These high-status degrees are 
especially significant as they allow individuals to access elite, well-paid profes- 
sional occupations. The total percentage occupied by Dalit postgraduates of all 
of the professional courses is also extremely low (about 1.7 per cent) as com- 
pared to non-Dalit (95.6 per cent). It seems fair to say, therefore, that the 


Table 2.2 Percentage of Dalit on technical postgraduate courses in India, 1999-2000 





Course/subject Dalit Non-Dalit 
Engineering 2.20 98.00 
Medicine 1.80 97.00 
Other technical degrees 1.30 92.00 
Average 1.7 95.6 


Source: Rao (2002). 
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Table 2.3 Designation and position of Dalit Faculty in teaching departments/ 
colleges (1992-1993) 


Designation Total Dalit Percentage 
Professor 3,338 32 0.96 
Reader 5,837 104 1.78 
Lecturer 10,191 328 3.22 
Average 1.9 


Source: Sheth (2002, p. 226). 


enrolment of Dalit is insignificant despite the 15 per cent Quota seats reserved 
for their access to higher studies (Rao, 2002, p. 323). 

The proportion of Dalit on high-status professional courses is far from satisfac- 
tory (Rao, 2002). Low levels of Dalit participation in courses of study that lead to 
high-salaried jobs highlight the government’s negligence. It seems that the govern- 
ments ameliorative programmes exist only on paper, with no effective 
implementation measures taken. Thus, although 15 per cent of university seats are 
allotted for Dalit access to higher education according to the Quota System, there 
is still a wide gap in enrolment between Dalit and non- Dalit applicants (Rao, 2002). 

In addition, Sheth (2002) claims that the representation of Dalit in teaching posi- 
tions in Indian universities is very low (p. 217). In his Human Development Report 
to the United Nations Development Programme (Table 2.3), Sheth (2002) 
described Dalit recruitment to university teaching positions. In the report (which 
made use of statistics from 1992-1993), he charted a mere 2 per cent presence of 
Dalit academics within small independent (public and private) colleges across the 
northern regions in the Indian states of Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar (p. 221). 

The MHRD has provided no more recent data on Dalit faculty recruitment. 
This is perhaps due to a lack of systematic analysis, undue statistical discrepancies, 
and/or a failure to consider studies undertaken in universities in other regions of 
India (Sheth, 2004). Moreover, it is extremely difficult to obtain reliable current 
data on Dalit faculty in higher education, as there is no systematic monitoring 
procedure for this area of policy and practice, despite the Quota System’s 15 per cent 
reservation of academic posts. In particular, no substantial research has yet docu- 
mented the experiences of those few Dalit faculty members who do manage to 
enter high-status, ‘Ivy League’ universities in India. 


Discussion 


Since the adoption of the Constitution in 1950-1952 and the setting up of the 
Quota System, there have been no substantive changes to the affirmative action 
taken to reserve places in educational institutions for members of the Dalit com- 
munity. Even after 60 years of this policy intervention, the overall position of the 
Dalit has barely improved. They remain at the bottom of the educational pyra- 
mid, despite the government’s repeated claims for the effectiveness of its efforts 
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to uplift the Dalit community. As far as Quota seats in higher education are 
concerned, the government has made no concrete assessment of its Quota poli- 
cies over the last six decades (Gnana, 1998; Thorat, 2009). 

The promises made in India’s Constitution to support Dalit access to higher edu- 
cation seem to have been a mirage, due to the lack of adequate budgetary allocation 
and minimal commitment among policy makers to filling the reserved quotas. In 
addition, India’s political parties have consistently neglected the monitoring and 
implementation of the policy. Caste-based discrimination is rife throughout India, 
perpetuated by state and non-state actors alike, and state political parties have thus 
far failed to implement laws or review policies related to the under-implementation 
of the Quota measures (Kumara & Jones, 2008). In general, the Indian ruling class 
continues to support casteist (caste-biased) and communal parties, including the 
Bharathiya Janata Party (BJP), a Hindu supremacist political party that has incorpo- 
rated caste categories into its policies (Kumara & Jones, 2008). 

An upper-caste mindset is dominant in India both in high-level institutions and 
among its most powerful groups, as is evident from most of the anti-reservation 
commentaries (Chalam, 2007a). Concerns about ‘merit’ continue to circulate. 
Talking of ‘merit’ rather than caste discrimination is one means of ensuring that the 
Brahmin caste remains dominant. A focus on ‘merit’ sidelines the lack of opportuni- 
ties that lower-caste families still experience on a daily basis in India (Hooda, 2001). 
Merit continues to be defined through an examination system that benefits non- 
Dalits who have privileged access to the means to excel (Deshpande, S., 2008). 

High-caste non-Dalit still consider themselves to have a ‘right of access’ based 
on their position in India’s hierarchical caste system, often disparaging the Dalit 
as people of ‘no caste’ (Jogdand, 2007, p. 52). Non-Dalit opponents of the 
Quota System policies allege, first, that Quota policies militate against merit and 
allow degrees and qualifications to be awarded to those who are less than deserv- 
ing in terms of aptitude and performance. Second, they argue that the Quota 
System is inefficient compared with openly competitive systems. Third, it is 
alleged that inequalities within the Dalit community allow the ‘creamy layer’ 
Jenkins, 2003) to take advantage of the reservations while depriving the rest of 
the community; this is taken as proof that the ‘Quota System is not working as 
intended’ (Ghosh, S. P., 2008, p. 234). 

Undeniably, the effects of India’s caste hierarchy continue to obstruct the 
progress of the socially disadvantaged Dalit, who are often excluded from main- 
stream formal education under the pretext of religious sanctions that impede 
their access to mainstream culture and society more broadly (Verma & Singh, 
2005). Few government ministers or bureaucrats work to preserve the constitu- 
tional rights accorded to and established for the Dalit. The promises made by 
government officials often remain unfulfilled (Nambissan, 2002; Satyanarayana, 
2005). Prabhakar and Massey (2005) believe that many Dalit consider politicians 
and government bureaucrats to be self-seeking and dishonest in their refusal to 
‘support the progress and upliftment’ of the Dalit communities (p. 114). More 
importantly, the Quota policies are hardly ever discussed at the level of national 
government (Jogdand, 2007). 
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Institutions reluctant to support the inclusion of Dalit students and faculty 
find it relatively easy to undermine the Quota guidelines. Institutions often get 
away with minimal adherence to the Quota System, and sometimes none at all, 
since no attempt is made to monitor or assess the functioning of the Quota 
policies, and no penalties are enforced for exploiting loopholes in the system. 
Methods of improving the lives of the mass rural Dalit are rarely discussed when 
government legislation is developed (Deshpande, A., 2008). In addition, Rao 
(2008) claims that the efforts made to assimilate the Dalit into India’s higher 
educational system are often poorly matched to their learning needs, and the 
system is inhospitable to them at both a cultural and a social level. 

Education policy in India, as elsewhere, is driven by a combination of political 
and financial interests. Crucially, most private investment in higher education is 
concentrated in the high-status disciplines of engineering, medicine and manage- 
ment, and consequently does little for the majority of the Dalit. Until very 
recently, India’s state governments had virtually ceased to expand the list of 
government-aided institutions, thereby increasing the number of ‘self-financed’ 
or ‘private unaided institutions’ (Kapur & Mehta, 2007, p. 49). With the increas- 
ing privatisation of universities and colleges, higher education in India runs the 
risk not only of catering solely for the economically prosperous, but also of deny- 
ing services to under-privileged Dalit communities. In recent years, there has 
been little discernible change in India’s education system in terms of generating 
greater equity and social justice, particularly for the Dalit. Indeed, recent attacks 
on the Quota System on the basis of ‘merit’, along with emerging policies to 
privatise the educational sector, have further excluded the Dalit (Singh & Malik, 
2001; Jogdand, 2007; Amman, 2008). 

Nevertheless, it is important to bear in mind that the Quota System policy has 
been of some use over the past decades in promoting limited Dalit access to 
higher education, and continues to support that cause even today. However, 
significant political commitment will be necessary to implement the Quota 
System in full, to ensure that the Quota reservations are adequately inspected 
and monitored, and that responsibility and accountability are clarified. In the 
final analysis, the ‘Dalit issue is not merely a Dalit concern; it is a human rights 
issue’ (Pinto, 2008, p. 78). 


3 Faculty voices 


Quota, caste and discrimination 


Introduction 


The chapter draws on interviews with faculty members to explore their experiences 
at one of India’s premier universities. This chapter makes use of the responses of 
eight faculty members (four Dalit males, two Dalit females and two non-Dalit 
males), as these most clearly illustrate the main coded themes. 

This chapter is structured around three key themes that have emerged, as follows: 


e = The Quota System in higher education — the enactment of the Quota System 
policy, its strengths and limitations, and the problem of merit. 

e Power, dominance and corruption — exploitation of caste power in higher 
education, issues of dominance, bias and control, and the problems of 
corruption. 

e Discrimination — growing concerns about caste-based prejudice and injustice, 
academic relationships and rapport between Dalit and non-Dalit faculty, the 
link between gender and discrimination as illustrated by the experiences 
of Dalit female faculty, the prejudice displayed by non-Dalit students, and 
means of coping with discriminatory attitudes. 


Of the individuals whose responses are discussed, six interviewees belong to the 
Dalit caste and two of the interviewees are non-Dalit, all resided in cities, and all 
held higher education qualifications. Professor Kapoor and Professor Singh, both 
of whom hold senior professorial positions, are the oldest of the Dalit faculty 
interviewed for this study. Both professors hail from rural village backgrounds, 
and were educated in small-town government district schools. As young adoles- 
cents, they migrated to the city with their families. Having spent their college 
and university years in a large city, they were subsequently recipients of the 
Quota scholarships offered in the 1970s, which assisted them financially to attain 
Master’s and doctoral qualifications. Dr Lal, Dr Khanna, Dr Srivastav and Dr 
Mandeep are among the younger Dalit individuals sampled here; they were 
raised and educated in the city, and hold senior positions at the University of 
Shah Jahan. Professor Rai and Professor Bhatia are upper-caste non-Dalit, also 
raised and educated in the city, who hold senior professorships in their respective 
departments at the university. 
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Accounting for Dalit experiences 


This section will briefly recapitulate the socio-cultural influence of the caste sys- 
tem on the Indian higher educational system. The objective is to understand how 
caste affects institutions of learning, and to identify the changing trends in caste 
culture that influence the process of staff and student selection. 

The caste structure operates at two levels in modern, secular educational insti- 
tutions in India. At a structural level, the educational structure is interpolated by 
the caste system from higher management down to an administrative /clerical 
level. Upper-caste individuals hold positions of power in the educational hierar- 
chy (Gnanaraj & Krishnamurthy, 2000). Many such individuals have used this 
authority to deploy policies that discriminate against Dalit applicants and deter 
them from pursuing higher education, while at the same time favouring the 
acceptance of non-Dalit students to learning institutions. For example, the rules 
and regulations governing Brahmin (high-caste) colleges in India, as well as their 
processes of student recruitment, are determined by the head-teacher of each 
college in collaboration with a high-level management committee (Verma & 
Singh, 2005). India’s caste hegemony has for centuries failed to ‘mandate educa- 
tion to [the] Dalit’ due to the caste system (Sheth, 2002, p. 221). Instead, it has 
upheld the inherited ‘right’ of non-Dalit individuals to access education ahead of 
their Dalit peers. 

By and large, this also affects the role of the Quota policy, since, as Jogdand 
(2007) claims, educational administration ‘play various tricks in order not to fill 
the reserved seats’ (p. 163), and to avoid applying the Quota policy. The admis- 
sions selection process offers a further opportunity to circumvent Quota 
reservations. Here, the educational structure itself becomes a selection ground — 
through, for example, the streaming of students and staff. Education functions 
as an agent of both selection and socialisation (Michael, 2007). DeLiege (1997) 
argues that it is to some degree inevitable that the caste system influences not 
only the selection of staff and students, the appointment of the members of 
managing committees, and the allocation of privileges, but also the processes of 
teaching and learning, which play a crucial part in securing the continuity of both 
traditional and modern values. 


Faculty and the Quota System 


This section examines Dalit faculty members’ experiences of the Quota policies 
in terms of attaining higher educational degrees, and explores the ongoing 
debate on these policies as reflected in the participants’ responses. 


Quota System policy: strengths 


Due to concerns about equity in educational attainment, the Quota policies for 
higher education were legislated by India’s central and provincial governments 
(Mishra, 2001). Arguably, these policies broadened the opportunity for Dalit 
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social mobility by providing additional access to higher education (Mishra, 2001; 
Pais, 2007). The Quota seats reserved for Dalit students within higher educa- 
tional institutions and professional colleges assured a ‘better future’ (Panini, 
1996, p. 57). Together with other societal amendments, the benefits of the 
Quota System are acknowledged to have produced ‘some social mobility’ among 
several Dalit communities (Froystad, 2005, p. 119). In spite of its limitations, 
the policy has certainly brought about some improvements. Individual mobility 
is one such positive outcome. Most of the faculty members interviewed in this 
study were recipients of scholarships provided through the Quota System in the 
early 1970s. The older Dalit faculty participants (Professor Kapoor and Professor 
Singh) share an under-privileged family background. Professor Kapoor describes 
his connection with the Quota policies as follows: 


As my family was poor, I benefited from subsidised school fees. By means of 
scholarships I was able to achieve higher degrees. At this point, the Quota 
System was greatly of use in furthering my education. During the seventies, 
there was an increased impetus to provide scholarships for the Dalit people, in 
the wake of issues that had recently come to the attention of the government. 


With a widespread lack of support for Dalit educational attainment prior to 
the inception of the Quota System, Professor Kapoor reports that constitu- 
tional safeguards were necessary to support and develop Dalit rights to 
educational access. During the 1970s, in particular, the government aimed to 
increase Dalits’ access to education in order to set them on the path of pro- 
gress along with the rest of Indian society (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003a; 
Chatterjee, 2004). For the impoverished and vulnerable Dalit people, the 
Quota scholarship measures contributed to a sense that higher education was 
for the first time accessible, if not guaranteed. The scholarship aid provided by 
the government during the 1970s certainly generated a more favourable situation 
for the Dalit. As explained, Dalit educational mobility received increased gov- 
ernmental support at this time, with the provision of scholarships that 
promoted higher levels of educational access and participation for the Dalit, 
especially in urban centres. Speaking of his Quota scholarship, Professor Singh 
remarked: ‘I was able to acquire it at the outset of my studies, during the early 
seventies. Scholarships were relatively attainable, but only for Dalits residing 
in the city.’ Similarly, Dr Lal reports that: 


I acquired a scholarship through the Quota System in the seventies [. . .] a 
time when [...] I would say a reasonable amount [of scholarships] were 
available to Dalit students in this city. So, through this scholarship I was 
able to earn a Master’s degree, and after a few years or so, I secured a Ph.D. 


Reddy et al. (2004) state that admitting Dalit students to different pro- 
grammes of study was ‘novel to the history of higher education’ in India (p. 119). 
The scholarships provided by the Quota System took into consideration the 
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socio-economic backgrounds of individual Dalits. However, it is important to 
note that the Quota scholarship scheme had strict, standardised criteria for eli- 
gibility. It was not easy for a Dalit candidate to secure Quota funding. Dr Lal 
made the following observation in interview: ‘One had to perform really well 
to acquire it. I believe that you then had to prove to the management and 
administration that you were worthy of the scholarship they had given you.’ 

In Dr Lal’s view, the attainment of a Quota scholarship in the 1970s relied 
heavily on merit. University admissions bodies sought out high-performing Dalit 
students who would meet the Quota scholarship requirements. In short, there- 
fore, the scheme served its purpose in providing Dalit applicants with a more 
equitable playing field (Reddy et al., 2004). Indeed, Professor Rai (a non-Dalit) 
is of the view that the Quota System has significantly benefited the Dalit popula- 
tion. He said: 


Compared to the sixties, the fifties and even earlier, the condition of the 
Dalit has greatly improved. I mean [...] today Dalit have attained good 
positions [...] which quite frankly would not have been possible without 
Quota reservations. They have reaped the benefits of the Quota reservations 
provided by the government. 


Professor Rai recognises the contribution of the Quota System to improving the 
position of Dalit communities. He underscores the economic and social advan- 
tages they have gained as a result of the Quota reservations. In his view, the 
benefits and compensation provided by the Quota System have advanced Dalit 
social mobility (Mehta & Pantham, 2006). Professor Bhatia (a non-Dalit) shared 
a similar view, though perhaps with a more nuanced approach towards inclusion: 


Many Dalit have benefited from the Quota System’s higher education schol- 
arships, and have earned themselves access to reputable positions. However, 
although I support the right of the Dalit to education, I also feel that the 
Quota System is setting worthy, under-privileged non-Dalit at a disadvan- 
tage. What I mean to say is [. . .] there are poor non-Dalit who should merit 
equal scholarships too [. . .]. Maybe the government should provide addi- 
tional seats for poor non-Dalit in higher education. Why is this opportunity 
not available to disadvantaged non-Dalit applicants? |. . .] why only Dalit? If 
we are to pursue equality for all, the government should provide Quota 
scholarships for poor Dalit and non-Dalit applicants alike. 


The Quota policies raise wider questions about social justice. As A. Gupta (2006) 
observes, the subject of Quota reservations has ‘generated a polarised debate’ in 
India (p. 2). The Quota policy has secured some level of educational opportunity 
for the Dalit. Yet non-Dalit who oppose the scheme often question its integrity 
in failing to provide equal access on a national scale (Gupta, A., 2006). They 
argue that individual merit is ignored in the name of social justice, resulting in 
some unjust treatment of ‘the meritorious’ (Hooda, 2001, p. 16). 
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It is important to note that the Quota reservations have consistently aided the 
Dalit in gaining access to higher education since the inception of the Quota 
policy in the 1950s. However, Indian society has also witnessed the emergence 
and rise of ‘creamy-layer’ Dalit (Jenkins, 2003; Rana, 2008), who continue to 
benefit from Quota seats despite their financial and social privileges. For non- 
Dalits, this is a telling instance of the inherently flawed nature of the government’s 
scholarship policies (Chandra, 2004). Professor Bhatia makes a valid point: the 
special provisions made for some Dalit in the form of Quota seats are considered 
a source of inequality and discrimination against deserving but impoverished 
non-Dalit individuals. 

It should be noted, however, that India’s traditional caste hierarchy has denied 
educational development and socio-economic opportunities to the Dalit for 
centuries. Dr Lal described a specific structural form of exclusion: 


Only 67 Dalit academics are members of university departments at Shah 
Jahan. These include professors, lecturers, assistant lecturers, researchers and 
readers in the various departments within the fields of Arts/Humanities, 
Social Sciences, Sciences, Medicine, Engineering, Law, Business Management, 
and Technology. As few as 7% of the 15% seats allocated for Quota students — 
less than half of the Quota reservations — are used to employ university staff 
and faculty. 


Here, Dr Lal points out that very few Dalit faculty members are recruited to 
universities, in spite of the Quota reservations. He describes the reality of the 
situation at the University of Shah Jahan — whose authorities are not abiding by 
the government’s Quota policy, but instead continue to mishandle the Quota 
allotment established for Dalit development. However, the non-Dalit Professor 
Bhatia argued as follows: 


The presence of Dalit faculty in this university is evidence enough that the 
government is not as careless as it is often argued to be, and has not 
neglected their [the Dalits’] cause. On the contrary, the Quota reservations 
have directly assisted Dalit in securing teaching positions in this university 
[...] I do acknowledge that they are fewer in number, but [. . .] in com- 
parison to previous years I think their access to teaching positions today 
reflects the positive steps taken by the government in implementing the 
Quota System. 


In Professor Bhatia’s opinion, there is no doubt that the policy has helped the 
Dalit to gain access to university learning. Government schemes have broadened 
the range and possibility of Dalit social mobility in higher education (Pais, 
2007). Thorat (2009) concurs, the usefulness of the Quota reservation ‘has 
empowered Dalit’ (p. 85). However, the figures provided by Dr Lal tell a differ- 
ent story, illustrating the paucity of Dalits in academic positions despite the 
official 15 per cent allocation of university seats. Certainly, there seem to be 
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major inconsistencies in Shah Jahan’s recruitment of Dalit faculty. Professor 
Bhatia, a non-Dalit, reports that the Dalit presence in the university’s depart- 
ments, while much smaller than the non- Dalit contingent, is considerably greater 
than in previous years. However, this invites the question of whether Dalit fac- 
ulty are recruited into university departments for the purpose of deflecting 
allegations of prejudice and caste bias against the Dalit. 

One could argue that the majority (non-Dalit) assists the minority (Dalit) by 
offering them educational advantages (Rajawat, 2004). In other words, the 
institution (in this case, the university) may present its selection process as 
impartial and secular if it adheres closely to the requirements set by the Quota 
System. It aims thereby to be viewed as providing equal opportunities for Dalit 
and non-Dalit individuals. However, Rana (2008) argues that social parity 
requires that ‘policies of equal opportunity’ ought to focus on the ‘equality of 
[the] Dalit’ (p. 349). This, in Dr Lal’s view, is far from the case in the University 
of Shah Jahan. 

Moreover, Dr Khanna observed in interview: 


Non-Dalit of higher castes have reaped the privileges of education with- 
out any opposition, unlike Dalit who have suffered a largely unprivileged 
lifestyle. The Quota System gave the Dalit an opportunity to succeed in 
life [...] allowing Dalit to access formal education which had been 
denied to them before the inception of the system. I feel that the Quota 
policy should continue, because there are many more hard-working Dalit 
who wish to further their education but lack access to universities. And let 
me add, frankly [. . .] Quota seats in higher education today stand con- 
tested [.. .] and why is that? [. . .] because the upper management and 
committee come from upper-caste groups, and do almost everything in 
their power to preserve their privileges [. . .] and I believe they contra- 
vene the government’s Quota regulations by inhibiting the selection of 
Dalit faculty. 


Omvedt (2006) claims that the present religious tenet is in effect a continuance 
of the old ‘Hindu feudalism’, which continues to keep the Dalit ‘deprived of 
their social privileges’ (p. 72). In Dr Khanna’s opinion, the cultural oppression 
of the caste system maintains a hierarchical distinction between superior and 
inferior, deserving and undeserving, which is perpetuated in the realm of 
higher education (Gupta, A., 2006; Omvedt, 2006). Dr Khanna and Dr Lal 
view the caste system as sedimented within higher education. In both cases, 
their experiences reflect one of the many facets of caste oppression pervasive in 
the high-caste echelons of university management, which seek to resist the 
Quota benefits designed to promote Dalit access to universities. Moreover, in 
recent years there has been a conspicuous lack of government initiatives to curb 
this oppression. The implementation of the Quota legislation has become 
increasingly lax. 
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The Quota policy continues to face criticism. Studies by Mishra (2001), Chalam 
(2007b) and Jogdand (2007) show that most Quota seats are taken up by well- 
off Dalit. Currently, the main recipients of the Quota scholarships are not poor 
rural Dalit — known as ‘Quota” Dalit — from smaller and more marginal states 
and towns in India, but economically affluent Dalit from urban centres, includ- 
ing those who belong to the ‘creamy layer’ (Jenkins, 2003; Rana, 2008). 

Dr Khanna made the following remarks: 


Although the Constitution has accorded it [the Quota policy], only a few 
benefit from it. Rural people do not get the benefits. Many Dalit in rural 
sectors are financially challenged as compared to urban city Dalits [. . .] 
In fact, the Quota scholarships were in theory provided on behalf of all 
Dalit communities [. . .] I mean any Dalit from any place in India [. . .] 
[H]owever, a large proportion [of the scholarships] is accessed by Dalit 
from the cities. 


It should be noted that, in terms of the choice of higher education, every indi- 
vidual must acquire the baseline qualifications required to gain entry to 
universities (BA, B.Sc., etc. for faculty appointments). This in itself is a major 
obstacle to the poorer rural members of the Dalit community. The absence of 
effective measures to monitor and manage the implementation of the Quota 
policy has made many of its benefits unavailable to rural Dalit in greater need. 
One of the major problems faced by Dalit communities is poverty, which is a key 
factor in their educational exclusion (Yadav, 2005). Paswan and Jaideva (2003a) 
believes that a ‘lack of educational ownership’ and social prejudice are the main 
reasons for the continuing under-representation and exclusion of the poorer 
rural Dalit in higher education in India (p. 134). 

Although the Quota educational policy was originally implemented to ensure a 
fairer distribution of resources, and to protect the rights and welfare of the Dalits, 
the policy soon turned out to be less successful than hoped, producing a privi- 
leged class of urban Dalits with potentially vested interests in maintaining a certain 
degree of inequality. Urban Dalits with secure economic backgrounds were well 
placed to obtain Quota seats simply through their caste affiliation, regardless of 
their financial privileges (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003a). Coupled with the consistent 
failure of the government and educational institutions to obtain background 
information (such as that relating to the socio-economic status of urban Dalit), 
this has often meant that fewer seats are available to economically disadvantaged 
Dalit individuals. The result has been to worsen the divide between ‘Quota’ and 
‘creamy-layer’ (see Chapter 6) Dalits (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003a). 

Undeniably, discrimination against Dalit — particularly those from rural 
regions — persists in Indian society. Instead, city-dwelling Dalit reap the benefits 
of the policy, obtaining a greater number of Quota seats in higher education. Dr 
Lal commented: ‘Reservations have had a positive impact and continue to do so 
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for those Dalit who are able to access them, especially urban Dalit. However, 
non-Dalit view the Quota policy reservation as problematic.’ 

As Dr Lal intimates here, the scholarships provided by the Quota System have 
come to be ‘hotly politicised or even condemned’ by certain sections of the Dalit 
and non-Dalit groups (Das, 2004, p. 124). Dr Lal believes that non-Dalit with 
caste-biased attitudes have a tendency to marginalise Dalit individuals. In par- 
ticular, non-Dalits’ shrewd use of the concept of merit — highly resonant in 
today’s competitive society — has engendered considerable dispute about the 
mobility of Dalit individuals (Mitra, 1994; Hooda, 2001). This will be discussed 
in the following section. 


Problems associated with merit 


Rana (2008) states that ‘unfortunately in India all criteria measuring a person’s 
merit are centred on his performance in the examination’ (p. 137). Verdugo 
(2003) claims that in higher education today, ‘“individual merit” drives one’s 
status position’ (p. 241). Amman (2008) regards ‘merit as achievement’ as one of 
the key criteria for entry to prestigious and powerful positions (p. 356). However, 
Pinto (2008) argues that in the Indian context, merit has become an ‘alibi’ for 
preserving the ‘Brahminical — upper-caste — status quo’, which restricts access to 
and control over knowledge and institutions to a privileged minority (p. 77). 
Although the Quota scholarship policies have resulted in increased access to 
higher education for some Dalits, non-Dalit frequently co-opt the notion of 
‘merit’ to oppose the provision of university places to Dalit individuals (Pinto, 
2008). Professor Rai (a non-Dalit) shared his views on this matter, as follows: 


I have some doubts about Quota reservation policies in elite universities 
today. Despite the progress made by the Dalit, I think the importance of 
merit in a competitive society like ours, is compromised on a lot of levels. I 
mean [. . .] Pve worked hard academically to achieve what I have today, and 
I believe that the same can be said of other individuals with high aspirations, 
no matter what class, caste or religion they come from. So, in a sense, the 
Quota policy hinders the deserving by allowing mediocre individuals access 
to scholarships and teaching positions. 


Anti-reservationists believe that the Quota policy opposes the principle of equal 
opportunities preserved in the Indian Constitution (Hooda, 2001). They argue 
that individual merit is displaced in the name of social justice, resulting in injus- 
tice to more deserving individuals. Professor Rai, for instance, opposes the 
Quota policy in so far as he perceives it to promote Dalit access to the detriment 
of non-Dalit individuals ‘with high aspirations’ in the realm of academia. His 
critique of the system is egalitarian: he believes that equal opportunities should 
be afforded uniformly to all individuals, not just Dalits. 

Professor Rai seems to suggest that Dalit faculty members owe their success 
within the higher educational setting to the Quota System, rather than to personal 
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achievement. Amman (2008) believes that the notion of merit magnifies the 
qualities of those who are selected as ‘the “rightful” and “just” occupiers of spe- 
cial positions’ based on merit (p. 359). One might argue, therefore, that a 
merit-based admissions policy demands the inclusion of worthy non-Dalit candi- 
dates as equally eligible for higher education. In a meritocratic system, merit and 
achievement count most highly. 

Professor Rai’s description of Dalit faculty members as ‘mediocre’ may reflect 
a belief that Dalits are not ‘fit’? to be part of the faculty at Shah Jahan. Such a 
belief, however, fails to reflect reality. For example, every faculty member — Dalit 
and non-Dalit — is required to hold a doctoral degree in order to teach post- 
graduate students at Shah Jahan. Although Dalit faculty members may not be as 
highly qualified as their non-Dalit counterparts — they may not hold additional 
academic degrees, for example, or have the same amount of teaching experience — it 
is important to note that the Dalits have benefited from few, if any, of the social 
and economic privileges afforded to those of higher castes (Pais, 2007). The 
allegation of mediocrity made by Professor Rai, therefore, is merely a rhetorical 
means of marginalising the Dalit and evading the need to deal with the exclusion 
and prejudice they face on a day-to-day basis (Jogdand, 2007; D’ Souza, 2009). 

Professor Bhatia, another non-Dalit, was firm in his support of a connection 
between the Quota System and mediocrity in universities: 


I think that the Quota policy has, since its inception, afforded access to 
many Dalit across many states and universities. However, I believe that 
Quota reservations should no longer be applicable to high-status institu- 
tions, especially faculty bodies. What I mean [. . .] is that [. . .] more suitable 
candidates for university places or faculty positions will increase the effi- 
ciency and importance of the department. 


Paswan and Jaideva (2003a) suggest that ‘supporters of the merit principle claim 
that it assures best justice [. . .] insofar as it supports the selection of the ablest 
persons’ for higher educational attainment (p. 160). Rather akin to Professor Rai’s 
valorisation of merit over mediocrity, Professor Bhatia criticised the Quota System 
for de-prioritising individual merit, which he believes endangers the opportunities 
of other, non-Dalit individuals. While Professor Bhatia’s views on the Quota policy’s 
failings may well resemble those held by Professor Rai, the former was more vocif- 
erous in advocating the eradication of the system in elite universities, on the 
grounds that it lowers the educational standards of these prestigious institutions. 
Professor Bhatia was keenly aware of the challenges posed by the policy to merito- 
rious non-Dalit students; however, he utterly failed to consider the social and 
economic disadvantages that the Dalit must daily strive to overcome. 
Professor Kapoor (a Dalit) challenged the views of his non-Dalit peers: 


Non-Dalit individuals fail to understand the educational background of the 
Dalit. I grew up in a low-income family home. I received good grades from 
a mediocre government school. I was fortunate enough to benefit from the 
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Quota System in gaining access to university education, which quite [. . .] 
frankly enabled me to reach the position I’m in today. It is much easier for 
non-Dalit educated at good grammar schools to access good universities. 
Their opportunities are abundant [. . .] I mean they don’t also have to deal 
with the problems that come with being of the Dalit caste. Their caste auto- 
matically promotes them to privileged positions in our society. You see what 
I mean [.. .] that is why I think the Quota System should remain, because 
there are many more like me who need to survive and move up our unfor- 
tunate caste hierarchy. 


Paswan and Jaideva (2003a) believe that Dalit face the serious threat of social 
immobility ‘because certain castes, classes or groups dominate every walk of life’, 
leaving ‘no place or hope for the lowest [Dalit] caste and classes, and [restricting] 
their mobility’ (p. 163). The educational opportunities and resources provided by 
the Quota policy for Dalit communities frequently fail to prevent the social and 
educational ‘stagnation’ of the Dalit (Shah, 2002). Additionally, Omvedt (2006) 
believes the widespread attitude of discrimination further fuels the marginalisation 
of the Dalit, allowing ‘high-caste [non-Dalits] to wield power, dominance, con- 
trol’ and thereby upholding their ‘right’ to social privileges (p. 72). 


Power, dominance and corruption 


This section aims to explore the complex experiences of Dalit faculty at the 
University, with a particular focus on the challenges relating to power, domina- 
tion, control and corruption, and their influence on the everyday functioning of 
Shah Jahan’s administration, management and faculty bodies. 


Brief overview of caste power in higher education 


Kaplan (2006) claims that ‘power has the ability to influence events [.. .] and 
represents the ability to use political capital to get what one wants’ (p. 268). 
Freire (1985) believes that ‘culture is linked to power and to the imposition of a 
specific set of ruling-class codes and experiences [.. .] and confirms privileged 
students from the dominant classes while excluding and discrediting histories, 
experiences, and dreams of subordinate groups’ (p. 15). 

As documented earlier, education in pre-colonial India had a religious con- 
tent that often advised against the education of lower castes. Caste, race and 
ethnic stratification, as Berreman (1988) observes, are all ‘systems of social 
separation and cultural heterogeneity’, upheld and preserved by dominant eco- 
nomic and political institutions that prioritise personal rights based on ‘religious 
tenets’ rather than social approval or agreement (p. 489). The intrinsic author- 
ity of the caste system lies, in Sivalingam’s (1999) words, in its ‘devious 
manipulation [. . .] of Hindu religious texts’, under whose authority high-caste 
non- Dalit have acquired, unopposed, the social privileges of power and control 
(p. 121). Nigavekar (2005) believes that the challenges facing the system of 
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higher education in India cannot be met or rectified without a ‘total overhaul 
of the structure of management of higher education institutions’ (p. 7). 

India’s caste culture has thus provided religious ‘sanction’ for the control of 
education by upper-caste elites. As Gnanaraj and Krishnamurthy (2000) observe, 
those who dominate the caste hierarchy often have power over the ‘faculties of 
education and research’ (p. 61). Their dominance over the lower castes is, 
moreover, self-perpetuating, as the process of education produces and repro- 
duces the traditional or prevailing systems of social control (Mishra, 1989; Singh, 
2002). D. K. Mohanty (1999) highlights the impact of ‘caste on the internal 
affairs of the educational institutions’ (p. 122). Historically, those at the top of 
the caste hierarchy have gained easy access to education, bureaucratic control and 
political power (Chalam, 2007b). 


Issues of dominance and control 


Baez and Slaughter (2001) claim that ‘institutions [of higher education] ensure 
domination by promoting the norms and values of the dominant class’ or caste 
(p. 75). Furthermore, the authors emphasise that within the structures of 
‘hegemony within higher education institutions, faculty usually play crucial roles 
in resistance practices and compete for dominance’ (p. 76). In India, the upper 
castes (Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya, in other words, non-Dalit castes) continue 
to gain in a sustained way from the privileges of caste, and retain, therefore, a 
vested interest in its continuation. Citing Apple (1993, 1996), Ballantine and 
Spade (2008) observe that hierarchies of power and domination are maintained 
when educational institutions are based on ‘the needs of the dominant capitalist 
group serving the purposes of that group maintaining hierarchies of power and 
dominance [...] by motivating higher class [caste] students to achieve and 
decreasing the ambitions of others [Dalit] (p. 14). 

It is impossible to deny that caste hierarchy in India continues to prevail, 
obstructing the progress of the Dalit, who often feel alienated from mainstream 
formal education. Moreover, the impetus among upper-caste elites to preserve 
the hierarchy inevitably impacts on the allocation of Quota scholarships (Verma 
& Singh, 2005). Professor Singh agreed, commenting: 


Although I was offered scholarships through the Quota System and the 
system has been helpful to me, there are many of those Dalit individuals who 
don’t [. . .] who I feel bear the brunt of rejection due to upper-caste man- 
agement and control in high places on the committees. 


A Quota scholarship recipient himself, Professor Singh acknowledged that the 
government has provided scholarships with the aim of securing the educational 
advancement of Dalit communities. However, the scholarship policy envisioned 
by the government has not been fully implemented, and has not enabled suffi- 
cient numbers of Dalits to access universities. Money set aside for the educational 
and social upliftment of the Dalit has lacked proper management by non-Dalit 
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administrators. Professor Singh addressed this issue in the following terms: 
‘Management is still dominated, ruled and controlled by non-Dalit, and Dalit are 
still looked down upon. They make the Dalit feel entirely undeserving. I feel that 
the Quota System should remain to help those Dalit who can’t access universities.’ 

Professor Singh identifies a trend among universities of appointing non-Dalit 
to management positions, thus potentially perpetuating caste bias against the 
Dalit. Access to learning has been restricted for Dalit individuals at every stage 
of the educational process, and Thorat (2009) believes it still to be the case that 
‘the percentage of representation of Dalit falls below the stipulated Quota’ 
(p. 80). The reasons for this are to be found in the lack of measures implemented 
to monitor and control the 15 per cent proportion of seats reserved for Dalit can- 
didates (Jogdand, 2007). 

In summary, the Quota System has offered concessions and incentives (includ- 
ing scholarships and hostel accommodation) to support the Dalit in gaining 
access to and participating in university education. However, Dalit applicants, as 
well as students and faculty members, have consistently been marginalised at the 
hands of their non-Dalit counterparts by deliberate inconsistencies and corrupt 
practices in the allocation of Quota benefits (Sharma, 2002). 


The problem of corruption 


Chalam (2007a) affirms that the corruption endemic within India’s caste hierar- 
chy will continue to thrive unless caste prejudice is eradicated by ‘radical 
transformation minimizing traditional control’ over modern education (p. 63). 
No government ministers or bureaucrats are dedicated to upholding the rights 
established for the Dalit in India’s Constitution. Prabhakar and Massey (2005) 
claim that Dalits consider government bureaucrats to be ‘dishonest self-seekers 
denying support for the progress and upliftment of their Dalit communities’ (p. 
114). Although bureaucrats and Dalit leaders alike have promised to make provi- 
sion for improving Quota policies, they have done so, according to Chalam 
(2007a), only to further their own social, political and economic interests. Dr 
Khanna explained: ‘Unfortunately, corruption is present within professional 
courses (medical, engineering, computer-related, and business) at educational 
institutions. They remain corrupted to the present day. Non-Dalit gain access to 
places easily, whereas the Dalit have little or no access.’ 

Weidman and Enkhjargal (2008) argue that ‘corruption often promotes social 
inequality and undermines social cohesion [. . .] resulting in corrupt practices of 
educational administrators and government officials’ (p. 64). Corruption has 
sown its seed in the Quota System (Jogdand, 2007). The distribution of benefits 
to the Dalit by the Indian government is notoriously inconsistent. Weidman and 
Enkhjargal (2008) also believe that ‘in a society where dishonesty and corruption 
are rampant, the ethical cost of corruption in education can be higher’ (p. 64). 
Waite et al. (2005), quoting from The Chronicle of Higher Education (2002), 
detail the existence of ‘corruption in institutions of higher education in develop- 
ing countries such as Columbia, China, Georgia and India’ (p. 286). The 
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Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) reported 
in 2009 that ‘academic corruption is more serious in some parts of India [. . .] 
in addition academic administrators and sometimes professors may practise brib- 
ery’ (p. 193). Despite the efforts made via the Quota System to improve Dalit 
access to university education, it is clear that corruption cannot be eradicated by 
laws alone. Dr Lal commented: ‘Yes, the Quota System benefits [the Dalit . . .] 
but to a certain level. It is not fully implemented [. . .] or I should say not rigor- 
ously implemented. Corruption at both the administrative and management 
levels is still very present today.’ 

In Dr Lal’s view, the Quota policy and its procedures pose additional chal- 
lenges to Dalit access to higher education (Chalam, 2007b). Some individuals in 
the upper echelons of university management engage in corrupt practices of 
systematic exploitation, domination and control (Shinde, 2005). However, 
Professor Bhatia’s response to the question of potential corruption in the univer- 
sity sector was dismissive: 


It is often claimed that non-Dalit within university management are corrupt. 
Well [. . .] first let me point out [. . .] it would be illegal to misuse Quota 
places reserved solely for Dalit access. OK, [. . .] what I mean to say is that 
[...] it is unlawful to lie to a Dalit applicant by telling him or her that no 
Quota seats are available, when in fact they are. One can’t just say to a Dalit 
candidate, ‘No Quota seats available—sorry!!’ A legal process is involved 
here [. ..] and one is not allowed to allot a Quota seat to an individual of 
another caste if there are Dalit candidates waiting to be admitted via the 
Quota System. 


Professor Bhatia argued that providing a Quota seat to a person other than a 
Dalit would be in breach of the law. However, Mungekar (1999) believes that 
the ‘intervention of the government in the overall management [if not in every 
case] champions the interest of the ruling castes who control and command the 
resources’ (p. 138). Mungekar (1999) goes on to argue that the Dalit are ‘less 
adequately protected’ even in the presence of a constitutionally approved ‘reser- 
vation policy rule’ (p. 140). On the subject of reduced access to Quota benefits, 
Professor Singh commented: ‘At times the Quota policy is not fully implemented 
because corruption in the management level still exists. Higher management is 
controlled by corrupt non-Dalit [high-castes].’ 

Ongoing caste dominance ensures that the reins of education remain firmly in 
the hands of the upper castes or classes. Members of university management have 
made little effort to develop or support measures for promoting Dalit admission 
into universities, or to investigate the problems associated with corruption 
(Narkhede, 2001) — which, in the case of the University of Shah Jahan, often go 
unacknowledged and unchallenged at an administrative level. Discriminatory 
behaviour adopted by non-Dalit management against the Dalits continues to 
hinder the latter’s social mobility in a variety of ways. These will be examined in 
the subsequent section. 
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Caste mindset 


Chaudhari (2009) describes the widespread conviction that ‘the servile caste 
[Dalit] are born [as] such [...] in other words no human law can unmake or 
uncaste them’ (p. 683). The intense caste bias that characterises Indian society 
‘has developed and is deepening on caste lines in the forms of caste hatred’ exist- 
ing even today in the upper-caste mindset (Chaudhari, 2009, p. 683). This 
‘ideology is centred on the perception of purity and pollution’ (Rana, 2008, p. 6). 
In short, Dalits are considered too ‘impure, too polluted, to rank as worthy 
beings within the caste’s rigid social codes’ (Rana, 2008, pp. 52-53). Chalam 
(2007c) traces the evolution of this attitude within Indian culture towards ‘the 
legitimacy and maintenance of a caste biased mind-set, which education has 
failed to dispel’ (p. 89). 

Jogdand (2007) reports that non-Dalit often ‘challenge their [Dalits’] caste 
identity in everyday social settings or in the field of scholarship’. During inter- 
view, Dr Khanna made the following observations: 


Non- Dalit faculty members were hesitant about my arrival at first. As a Dalit, 
I was working on probation, and under continual scrutiny. The non-Dalit 
faculty did not interact much with me, but I did not let them hinder me. It 
is unfortunate that a caste-biased mindset still prevails among educated peo- 
ple, and that they continue to discriminate against others. Caste tension is 
still very present. In spite of my publications, non-Dalit do not congratulate 
me or show any signs of gratitude. 


It should be noted here that a caste-biased mindset promotes hostility from non- 
Dalit faculty members towards their Dalit peers. Whether consciously or 
subconsciously, university staff and administrators may perpetuate their own 
internalised caste values in their interactions with others, thus posing a threat to 
the inclusion of the Dalit (Reddy et al., 2004). Rajawat (2004) insists that the 
‘the ruling elite caste is often devoid of ethics’ and honesty in life, and the ‘values 
of justice are yet alien to them’ (p. 13). Professor Singh shared his experience of 
such a caste-based mindset: 


Caste is ingrained in every individual’s psyche. Caste affiliation is part of an 
individual’s identity. And with this identity usually comes some form of 
prejudice and discrimination — however subtle, and whether the individual is 
a student, a professor, an employee, and so on. The Dalit have come a long 
way over the years, but continue to struggle for their rights. Although I’ve 
secured a prestigious academic position as a professor, as a person I continue 
to be reminded of my caste — that is, where and to whom I belong - by 
non-Dalits. It is far more difficult for Dalits to escape their caste affiliation. 


Professor Singh’s emphasis on caste identity reflects the age-old tradition of caste 
hierarchy that is continually ‘rekindled and reforged’ (Gorringe, 2005, p. 86). 
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Again, this is self-perpetuating: classification by caste leads to the categorisation 
of individuals, which in turn encourages the formation of various caste identities. 
The dominance of high-caste non-Dalits over their Dalit counterparts all too 
often goes unquestioned and unchallenged (Sheth, 2002; Nirula, 2005). 
Professor Singh’s description of the interference and intermittent coercion 
staged by non-Dalit toward Dalit staff at the University of Shah Jahan is entirely 
consistent with the characteristically high-caste perception of culturally and reli- 
giously sanctioned dominance. 

Certain high-caste individuals purposefully enforce caste hierarchy in order to 
maintain and preserve social categories. Their elevated status may make them 
disinclined to identify with the Dalit caste. Paswan and Jaideva (2003b) claim 
that many Dalit have become victims of these traditional cultural practices 
because societal norms ‘reinforce caste-culture’, which in turn promote prejudice 
and oppression (p. 19). Caste, Channa (2005) believes, ‘has become synony- 
mous with human identity’ to the extent that ‘most Indians cannot think of 
themselves as being apart from their castes’ (p. 52). 


Prejudice among faculty members: issues and concerns 


Evidently, therefore, Indian society is faced with the ongoing challenge of preju- 
diced and biased behaviour (Mungekar, 1999). For Mungekar (1999), 
‘prejudiced, caste-ridden social arrangements are more likely to create an unfa- 
vourable situation [...] even for the meritorious among the Dalit’ (p. 140). 
Prejudice against Dalits, as Paswan and Jaideva (2003a) observe, occurs ‘on the 
basis of birth and not worth’ (p. 161). Furthermore, the resulting disadvantages 
to the Dalit are strengthened over time. Shinde (2005) believes that ‘caste 
prejudice supports such [discriminatory] behaviour, leading to additional disad- 
vantages’ for lower-caste individuals (p. 72). The failure of the government to 
investigate the reality of the Dalits’ situation today, despite explicit signs of their 
oppression, has further isolated Dalit communities from mainstream academia 
(Shinde, 2005). In interview, Professor Kapoor added: ‘There are still problems 
faced by Dalit academics today. Non-Dalit still rule the upper management and 
administrative levels.’ 

Verdugo (2003) is of the view that ‘in academe, prejudice serves to preserve 
privilege for the ruling majority’ (p. 244). Hogg and Vaughan (2008) character- 
ise prejudice as an ‘unfavourable attitude towards a social group and its members’ 
(p. 350). In Professor Kapoor’s view, prejudice has led to a distribution of power 
that precludes equality of ‘civil, social, political, and cultural rights’ (Shinde, 
2005, p. 69). There is a strongly felt and preserved distinction between ‘we’ 
(non-Dalit) and ‘they’ (Dalit). Paswan and Jaideva (2003a) argue that ‘upper- 
caste networks [...] are very common’, and that individuals of higher castes 
‘prefer to further their goal by associating with and helping their caste members 
only’ (p. 162). Nambissan (2002) claims that ‘official reports tend to ignore 
[. . .] the deleterious effect that segregation and discrimination’ have on Dalit in 
general (p. 86). In such cases, Dalit academics fall victim to the strictures of caste 
belief so staunchly upheld by the highly educated non-Dalit. 
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Dr Khanna made the following observation: “There is a DNA of caste bias, and 
it continues uncontested. And this system within India is created systematically.’ 
Nambissan (2002) concurs: ‘['T]his pernicious practice of caste bias is still wide- 
spread in India’ (p. 92). Rana (2008) describes ‘an inbuilt caste bias [.. .] 
reflected at two levels — mentality |. . .] and external behaviour’ (pp. 347-348). 
The segregation of Dalit faculty members (in academic contexts, for example, as 
well as in college canteens and at social get-togethers) plays a key role in the 
system of structured inequality. As Verdugo (2003) observes, the systematic 
segregation of Dalit from non-Dalit ‘tends to stigmatize them [the Dalit] nega- 
tively’ (p. 244). Dr Khanna’s comments reflect the fact that, generally speaking, 
present-day Indian society rarely challenges the centuries-old dominance of the 
high castes (Brahmins). For example, the recruitment of high-caste non-Dalit 
into the upper levels of management and bureaucracy in higher education insti- 
tutions may hinder the progression of Dalit in those institutions. In such cases, 
non-Dalits gain the benefits rightly deserved by Dalit students and faculty 
(Narkhede, 2001). As Professor Singh observed in interview: 


In this large city Dalit don’t face so much prejudice in everyday life as in 
rural areas. Over the past sixty years, I believe improvements have been 
made, but we should be mindful that these are still slack in their implemen- 
tation, and problematic even today in the universities. With all my educa- 
tion, as the most educated person from my village and district, I’m still 
looked down upon as a Dalit. All my education does not matter in my native 
village. Caste matters over there, and discrimination is still vigorous. Even 
educated faculty practice discrimination in spite of all their education [. . .] 
they still have prejudice against Dalit. 


Village settings often share religious convictions about the practice of untoucha- 
bility (Ghose, 2003). High-caste non-Dalit in villages preserve the caste bias 
within the Indian mindset, as Professor Singh’s description of his own village 
background indicates. Although, in cities, caste-based discriminatory practices do 
not operate so overtly as in rural village settings (where antipathy to an individu- 
al’s touch or shadow, refusal to share seats etc., remain prominent) (Ghose, 
2003), more subtle forms persist. In Sharma’s (1994) words, ‘high castes still 
posit themselves as having the privilege of access’ to education on the grounds of 
the caste system, which relegates the Dalit to the position of ‘lowest caste’ (p. 60). 
Professor Singh stated: ‘As a Dalit I’m very aware of the climate of prejudice and 
discrimination; and I feel sad to see that non-Dalit, even after securing higher 
education and societal awareness, continue to uphold the hierarchy of caste.’ 
Professor Singh makes a critical observation: that no matter how educated 
non-Dalits may be, many persist in caste-biased attitudes and practices. He 
argues that, having a distinct edge over Dalit individuals, non-Dalit are more 
inclined to associate themselves with identically placed persons, thereby dissoci- 
ating themselves from members of the Dalit caste. This dissociation lays the 
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groundwork for exploitation. Kivel (2002) points out that ‘minority people are 
extremely isolated and acutely vulnerable to abuse’, and do not have much support 
(p. 235). Such prejudiced attitudes lead all the more readily, therefore, to dis- 
crimination, segregation and inequality. Unfortunately, India’s ruling class has 
almost invariably fallen back on the easy option of allowing exploitation to persist 
rather than changing the system or challenging a mindset that continues to per- 
petuate discrimination. Unsurprisingly, caste bias has caused tensions in the 
relationship between non-Dalit and Dalit faculty at the University of Shah Jahan. 


Dalit and non-Dalit faculty: their relationship and rapport 


Chalam (2007b) claims that discriminatory attitudes have penetrated university 
management and administration, as well as causing acute antipathy between non- 
Dalits and Dalits. Dalit faculty members in higher education often report being 
made to feel worthless by discrimination from non-Dalits. An example of such 
discrimination is offered by Dr Lal: 


I had to put in more hours than a regular non-Dalit staff member, strive to 
write more articles [...] and publish more than non-Dalit staff [...] my 
teaching was closely scrutinised, unlike that of non-Dalit staff [. . .] I would 
sometimes have another younger non-Dalit staff member to supervise my 
teaching and note how well I performed in class [. . .] this would never hap- 
pen to other staff. At times students were questioned in private about my 
teaching methods in class [. . .] and the list goes on and on. In short, as a 
Dalit I encountered these issues because a few powerful non-Dalit staff 
were/are looking for ways to remove or replace me. We have a few incom- 
petent junior non- Dalit staff here. And yes [. . .] I felt uneasy about my Dalit 
identity and still do sometimes. 


Dr Lal reported that caste plays a vital part in the appointment of individuals 
within the academic hierarchy. He believes that the academic sphere is one place 
in which caste discrimination is still being practised. Recounting his own experi- 
ences, Dr Lal described the monopoly of upper castes in Shah Jahan, and 
recounted Dalits’ experiences of either being set apart or more directly locked 
out of participation in academic life. Unequal practices include surveillance of 
lectures; being passed over for promotion in the faculty; the lack of any forum in 
which to protest against caste injustices; and an inadequate system in place to 
protect Dalit staff. These injustices result, at least in part, from a caste hegemony 
that may go unrecognised in the university (Shinde, 2005). Professor Kapoor 
described similar experiences, stating: 


As a Dalit, I encountered these issues because a few powerful non-Dalit staff 
were/are looking for ways to remove or replace me. [. . .] And yes, Pve known 
heads of department who were far younger and more inexperienced than me. 
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As reported by Professor Kapoor, the Dalit may be deprived of opportunities for 
advancement by gradual segregation from the rest of the faculty. Kivel (2002) 
believes that if a minority Dalit challenges the traditional departmental values of 
the institution they are ‘screened out, isolated, fired, or otherwise neutralised’ 
(p. 235). To a large extent, social background determines an individual’s future 
(Reddy et al., 2004); and the social is tied to the religious. Belonging to a high 
caste with religiously sanctioned social privileges allows non-Dalit to challenge 
any privileges gained by their Dalit peers. According to Professor Kapoor, the 
non-Dalit faculty members at the University of Shah Jahan would prefer non- 
Dalit academics to be appointed. 

In Professor Kapoor’s experience, there is a particular trend inhibiting the 
advancement of Dalit individuals in the university hierarchy. Together, the atti- 
tudes and behaviour of the dominant non-Dalit staff comprise systematic 
discrimination, to which Dalit staff are highly vulnerable. He argues that caste 
discrimination and prejudice are ingrained within both higher education and 
academia. In the light of this, it is easy to infer that caste identity may play an 
important role in the appointment of faculty to the academic hierarchy, circum- 
venting the rhetoric of equality in the higher education environment. Dr 
Khanna, recounting his own experience, pointed out: 


Generally speaking, my relations with a few non-Dalit are okay at face value, 
I would say. We are cordial during staff meetings, or rather exchange pleas- 
antries when we pass in the corridor [. . .] or similar. I am not a major part 
of their management meetings like other senior non-Dalit staff members. I 
mean they would not invite me to join them [.. .]. As I mentioned before, 
as a Dalit I was under constant watch. There are huge caste issues within this 
faculty — not on the face of it, but rather an underlying sense of discrimina- 
tion. As a Dalit, I know where I stand. 


In Dr Khanna’s view, the behaviour of non-Dalit faculty is characterised by a 
superficial veneer of acceptance. Non-Dalit faculty members, according to their 
customs and beliefs, usually distance themselves socially from their Dalit peers. 
Rajawat (2004) believes that ‘educated Dalit elite prefer to move and interact 
more widely within their own caste status’ (p. 89). Interaction between non- 
Dalit and Dalit academics lies somewhere between inclusion and segregation. 
Professor Singh reported an experience closer to the latter: 


Staff interaction is often limited. Hierarchy issues always prevail. It is evident 
to me that the non-Dalits don’t like a Dalit in a higher position. In my case, 
as a Head of Department non-Dalits did not respect me or my position. 


Professor Singh’s comments clearly indicate the presence of overt discrimination 
against Dalit faculty at the University of Shah Jahan. One might imagine that 
educational achievement would allow an individual to move beyond the stric- 
tures of age-old caste customs denying the dignity of others. However, it is not 
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so; these perceptions are often culturally produced and maintained. The domi- 
nant high-caste elite legitimise caste ranking by encouraging the Dalit to accept 
their lowly position within the caste-based social hierarchy (Bourdieu, 1990). 
This form of stigmatisation promotes the belief that certain groups are inferior — 
even within the groups themselves (Reddy et al., 2004). Professor Singh reports 
that, as a Dalit, caste greatly restricts his professional and social relationships. 
Shinde (2005) believes that in such cases discriminatory processes can be based 
on ‘cultural/customary beliefs and practices’ (p. 66). In such instances, under- 
representation is clearly a result of discrimination. Upper-caste communities 
consider themselves to occupy a superior status, and treat Dalit according to 
their own internalised caste bias (Reddy et al., 2004). During interview, Dr Lal 
offered an example: 


I have been in this department all these years [. . .] but in terms of career 
advancement as such, I have not benefited at all. Management/administra- 
tion and other members of staff usually prefer to choose a non-Dalit as head 
of the department. 


Despite the Quota policy’s far-reaching aim to promote Dalit access to higher 
education, caste bias continues to exist as a day-to-day reality within today’s 
university setting. In the University of Shah Jahan, for instance, the cultural 
supremacy of high castes remains virtually intact (Ghose, 2003). In Dr Lal’s 
experience, non-Dalit faculty members — who represent the numerical majority — 
control the opportunities available within academic departments. While initial 
access (to a faculty position, for instance) may be available, there is no internal 
mobility in terms of promotion within the department. This situation seems 
unlikely to change. 

The large-scale oppression of Dalit communities in democratic India has 
cumulatively resulted in their vulnerability and subjection to the whims of non- 
Dalits. It is disquieting to note that Dalit are all too frequently unable ‘to escape 
the segregation dictated by upper-caste tradition’ (Thorat, 2009, p. 135). This 
segregation is characterised by sustained acts of discriminatory behaviour, and 
has found its way into many social arenas. Professor Kapoor (a Dalit) shared his 
own experiences of segregation: 


Having learned of my caste affiliation, my non-Dalit colleagues started to 
ignore me, and would go to lunch without me. We still converse profes- 
sionally and discuss departmental issues, but on a personal level, the time 
we used to spend eating lunch in the university canteen has decreased 
significantly. 


In terms of the continuation of caste discrimination and society’s progress more 
generally, the individual Indian psyche still appears to be rooted in caste dis- 
crimination against the Dalit (Stern, 2003). Professor Kapoor described the very 
visible consequences of caste difference between non-Dalit and Dalit faculty 
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within the university setting. In his view, a Dalit staff member is likely to be 
ignored and excluded by a group of higher-caste staff members in communal 
dining areas of the university, and sometimes at formal get-togethers. He believes 
that non-Dalits frequently base their grievances against the Dalit and their reluc- 
tance to include their Dalit peers on the religious and cultural dogma of 
Hinduism. It is important to note that, despite the fact that discriminatory 
behaviour in all its forms appears to be widespread within the university, the 
University of Shah Jahan lacks a formal support system for the Dalit minority. 
There is currently no provision made by the university to support its Dalit staff 
in their professional lives. 

Nambissan (2002) found that ‘inter-dining between the Dalit and other castes 
is rarely reported in studies’ (p. 92). This is usually due to the religious sanctions 
practised by many non-Dalits of high-caste origin. Paswan and Jaideva (2003a) 
comment that ‘at times non-Dalit treat Dalit as their equals [e.g. in academia], 
and allow them all sort of privileges, but choose not to fraternize with them [at 
meals, social functions, ceremonies etc. | on the basis of caste differences’ (p. 142). 
For example, if a high-caste lecturer learns of a Dalit lecturer with the same 
academic ranking in the same institution, it may be that the Dalit staff member 
in question will be ignored by higher-caste staff in social places (such as the uni- 
versity cafeteria), as well as in social gatherings and informal meetings. Such 
attitudes shape the day-to-day experience of Dalit academics, subjugating them 
both socially and culturally via various techniques of marginalisation (Mendelsohn 
& Vicziany, 1998). Professor Singh, for instance, stated: ‘I always felt inferior 
and insecure. This feeling is due to being a Dalit.’ 

Reddy et al. (2004) believe that the image of ‘inferiority that one is born with 
gives the Dalit a feeling of diffidence, low self-esteem, fear, anxiety’ and various 
other negative emotions (p. 108). As in Professor Singh’s experience, being 
treated as inferior can lead an individual to internalise a lack of confidence. This 
inferiority complex may itself pose an obstacle to Dalits’ success and achievement 
(Mendelsohn & Vicziany, 1998). 

Yet Professor Singh himself may be regarded as a creamy-layer Dalit, who has 
achieved high-level educational qualifications and a faculty position at one of the 
country’s premier universities. A successful academic career and social life repre- 
sent major accomplishments, especially in contrast to the lives of other 
educationally under-privileged Dalit. However, it is important to reflect on the 
hurdles Professor Singh is likely to have surmounted, and the challenges he con- 
tinues to face in the faculty environment. In the eyes of some of the non-Dalit 
members of the University of Shah Jahan, Professor Singh’s academic success is 
significantly obscured by his Dalit identity. 


Discrimination and non-Dalit students 


Crucially, the cycle of discrimination encountered by Dalit faculty members is 
perpetrated not only by non-Dalit faculty members, but also non-Dalit students. 
For example, Dr Lal described caste-based discrimination from students in his 
own experience as a lecturer. He stated: 
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As a young Dalit staff recruit I did come across some really hard-to-deal- 
with students. I feel maybe because they were from good grammar 
schools. I have a vernacular tone [. . .] I mean I don’t speak in a polished 
manner like these grammar-school students. But I would definitely notice 
students whispering and making fun of me after class, and they would 
even, at times, question me in class imitating my style of pronunciation 
[. . .] which I felt was patronising and demeaning at some level. Students 
who did that I remember were asked to leave my class. But then I had to 
face the consequences at the management level, especially if there were 
complaints made by the rich non-Dalit grammar-school students. So it can 
get a bit tricky and slippery at a higher level, and I had to be careful, and 
at times just put up with it. 


The lack of comprehensive protective measures for Dalit faculty members is far 
from satisfactory. Paswan and Jaideva (2003a) believe that ‘educated Dalit are 
taunted and teased’ and constantly reminded of the ‘unfairness’ of their privi- 
leges (p. 161). Educated non- Dalit students are often disrespectful to their Dalit 
teachers and lecturers, despite the presumed authority of faculty members in a 
classroom environment. Mocking a lecturer’s accent is a clear example of preju- 
diced behaviour. At the university level, management clearly fails to intervene to 
maintain social justice and ensure that Dalit educators are treated with appropri- 
ate respect. This failure can itself be assumed to result from caste prejudice, 
according to which individuals are ‘discriminated against due to a particular 
group membership’ (Bajpai, 2006, p. 329). Dr Mandeep (a Dalit) also experi- 
ences discrimination from her students. She shared the following experience: 


As the only Dalit female faculty member [in my department], it is hard to 
escape prejudice. When students learn of my caste affiliation they do not 
take me that seriously [. . .] or listen to my class lectures [. . .] but instead 
spend time talking to other students when I am present in the classroom. It 
can be really frustrating to receive vibes from students that Im not worthy 
of the position of faculty member. 


Parsons (1999) adds that ‘disaffection, disruption and exclusion are [also] found 
in advantaged groups’ such as that of the non-Dalit (p. 64). In Dr Mandeep’s 
case, the students’ disrespectful behaviour impinges on the social and cultural 
processes of university learning. A lack of respect or recognition from students 
makes Dalit lecturers such as Dr Mandeep victims of social exclusion, via indirect 
and subtle means. Frustratingly, Dr Mandeep finds her role as a teacher to be 
further compromised by her identity as a Dalit female. 

The Dalit faculty respondents shared their concerns about the caste-discrimi- 
natory attitudes (i.e. non-Dalits against Dalits) that prevail within the Indian 
educational system. Dr Khanna opined: ‘The government needs to take strong 
steps to disallow the practice of discrimination and allow Dalit to be looked 
upon favourably by other non-Dalit individuals in today’s educational institutional 
settings [. . .] and society too.’ 
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Here, Dr Khanna starkly delineates the difficulties faced by Dalit faculty 
members. The data examined previously in this chapter reflect the scope of 
discriminatory practices in the experience of Dr Lal and others, and indicate the 
need for increased measures to protect Dalit staff from both overt and indirect 
prejudice from students and faculty. Dr Khanna calls on the Indian government 
for policy interventions to monitor unfair practices in higher education, as Dalit 
faculty remain culturally segregated and under-represented in the university 
environment. 


Gender and discrimination: the experiences of Dalit female 
faculty members 


The under-representation of Dalit faculty is especially evident in the case of Dalit 
females. Anand (2005) observes that ‘Dalit women are the most marginalized in 
the caste hierarchy’ of Indian society (p. 110). The challenges faced by Dalit 
females include various forms of discrimination and repression that are all too 
often ‘legitimised through social institutions and legal structures’ (Punalekar, 
1995, p. 8). Thorough and careful study is required to understand the ‘nature 
of the limitations that affect the Dalit women in their performance in society and 
their level of social status’ (Prabhavati, 1995, p. 82). The University of Shah 
Jahan has failed to produce adequate support for its Dalit female staff. In inter- 
view, Dr Mandeep described her experience of discrimination, stating: 


Prejudice against Dalit females is much stronger than that directed at their 
Dalit male counterparts. This university has small numbers of Dalit females 
employed in academic departments. I have often felt sidelined. In staff meet- 
ings my opinions fall upon deaf ears. That’s frustrating. Meetings are usually 
chaired by non-Dalit, who dominate the department’s lectureship positions. 


Dr Mandeep’s experience reflects the presence of a dominant caste ideology that 
hinders the participation of female Dalit faculty members in a higher education 
setting. In Dr Mandeep’s view, Dalit women encounter unjust restrictions 
within the university environment (Anand, 2005). She is alienated by both her 
caste and gender, which deny her rights and privileges. Dr Srivastav shared a 
similar experience: 


The departmental setting continues to be dominated by men. The non-Dalit 
faculty in charge deny my position and override my presence and personal 
views in favour of those expressed by non-Dalit female faculty members, 
giving me a sense that I don’t have my own say in departmental issues or 
plans [. . .] These caste-prejudiced attitudes often make me feel isolated. 


Dr Srivastav’s experience within an elite-university setting illustrates twin sources 
of exclusion — caste and gender. India’s patriarchal system seeks to justify male 
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control over women (Aleman & Renn, 2002). Women’s education is thus inhib- 
ited, generally resulting in unequal educational opportunities. Compared to 
Dalit males, Dalit females tend to encounter additional forms of prejudice, both 
culturally and socially (Seenarine, 2004). Dr Srivastav reports that her presence 
within her department often seems to go unrecognised and undervalued. These 
forms of discrimination devalue equality and even academic recognition by asso- 
ciating Dalit identity with a reduced social status (Narayan, 2006). As a university 
lecturer, Dr Srivastav has attained a higher professional status than many other 
Dalit women, however, caste and gender prejudice linger. In Dr Srivastav’s expe- 
rience, the lack of support from university management makes this prejudice 
especially difficult to combat. Due to her caste and gender, she suffers systematic 
discrimination from faculty members that restricts her mobility within the 
department hierarchy. When Dr Mandeep was asked to describe her relationship 
with the non-Dalit faculty women in her department, she gave the following 
response: 


Well [. . .] Pm the only Dalit faculty member in this department. The female 
non-Dalit members and I don’t share much of a conversation per se [. . .] I 
mean [...] we do say hello to each other cordially, but don’t engage in 
casual conversations. We sometimes discuss certain academic stuff for work- 
shops or seminars within the department. Although [. . .] sometimes I do 
feel left out when non-Dalit teaching staff get together and talk about 
departmental stuff in a group. The attitude of non-Dalit male staff, which I 
mentioned earlier [. . .] I feel that I get the same attitude from non-Dalit 
female staff too. They usually don’t make me feel that uncomfortable on a 
face-to-face basis [...] but then [...] I do get a sense of being secluded 
from departmental staff get-togethers. Well [. . .] I guess that’s how it is. 


As Dr Mandeep reports, the behaviour of both men and women reflects the cur- 
rent caste divide. Here, the exclusion she describes indicates the discrimination 
present in Indian academia today. As Prabhavati (1995) explains, ‘upper-caste 
women who have authority and influence have not worked for the betterment of 
Dalit women’ (p. 83). 

The marginalisation of Dalit women in the higher education setting denies 
them the possibility of representation in the field of academia (Bhagwat, 1995). 
Although Dalit women actively participate in various areas of social and political 
life, and engage dynamically in secular professional activities (Punalekar, 1995), 
they nonetheless fall victim to the prejudices of their non- Dalit peers. The impact 
of gender and caste bias is accompanied by a lack of appropriate support and 
protection from university administration and management. The marginalisation 
of Dalit women in the university faculty environment calls for deeper scrutiny of 
the issues they face. 

Professor Singh (a Dalit) was asked for his opinion on the issue of Dalit female 
faculty, to which he responded: 
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Unfortunately this department does not have any Dalit females in its faculty. 
This faculty is predominantly male, except for two non- Dalit female lectur- 
ers. Frankly speaking [. . .] I am a minority person too in this situation [. . .] 
however [. . .] I personally feel that compared to Dalit male lecturers in this 
university [. . .] who are themselves far fewer than non-Dalit males [. . .] the 
situation is far worse for Dalit females. I mean [...] I suspect that [...] a 
non-Dalit female might be preferred to a Dalit female. This seems clear from 
the lack of Dalit female academics in this university [. . .] I feel their presence 
in academia is almost negligible compared to non- Dalit. 


The paucity of Dalit female faculty members in academia was initially raised as an 
issue during Dr Srivastav’s interview. She said: 


My department does not have any Dalit female faculty members apart from 
me [...] although I hope we will have one soon. There are Dalit women 
faculty in other departments [. . .] but far fewer than Dalit males [. . .] who 
too I believe number far less than their non-Dalit counterparts. Although 
[. ..] I sometimes think [. . .] the university management prefers to recruit 
Dalit males [. . .] and non-Dalit females than Dalit females. I do not mean 
to sound biased in any way [.. .] but this department has many male non- 
Dalit members in prominent positions [...] and many of the faculty rules 
seem to cater to male staff [...] this can be quite frustrating for me as a 
Dalit female. 


Here, Dr Srivastav brings to the fore the issue of preferential treatment based on 
caste affiliation. Indeed, she highlights the fact that Dalit females are often 
deprived of important social resources (Rodrigues, 2006). She also believes that 
Indian culture today is influenced by patriarchal and hierarchical beliefs that 
ignore or vilify women (Narayan, 2006). 

Punalekar (1995) points out that there is an ‘absence of national labour policy 
protecting the needs of Dalit women engaged in the organized sectors’ such as 
the university setting (p. 10). As a result, women ‘fall victim to gender discrimi- 
nation in the absence of social safety measures’ to protect them (Punalekar, 
1995, p. 11). Unfortunately, the inconsistency of the government’s apparently 
unambiguous pledge to eradicate caste-based discrimination is ‘legitimised 
through the maintenance of caste and gender as separate issues’ in the political 
sphere (Rege, 1995, p. 19). In short, India lacks the political inclination and 
proactive laws to counter gender and caste discrimination in society (Fisher & 
Ponniah, 2003). 


Coping with discrimination 


Caste tensions have negative consequences, and threaten the Dalit in a variety of 
ways. Chandra (2004) quotes noted Indian anthropologist M. N. Srinivas, who 
summarises discriminatory attitudes as follows: ‘I am equal to those who think 
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of themselves as my betters, I am better than those who regard themselves as my 
equals, and how dare my inferiors claim equality with me?’ (p. 75). In India, this 
kind of mindset is caste-oriented. Although discrimination may be less overtly 
evident in an elite-university faculty setting, subtle forms of prejudice are likely 
to be at work. Dr Lal described his experience as follows: 


In this department I have felt alone, eaten lunches alone [...] sat alone 
among other non-Dalit staff. Now at least I have someone [another Dalit 
staff member] to identify with, and even share personal exchanges with. I 
mean [.. .] although he is young, as a senior staff member I can have good 
chats and discuss with him both personal and academic stuff. 


The silent acts of prejudice described by Dr Lal may indicate that ‘untouchability’ 
practices are still at work in the university setting. The respondent prefers to 
fraternise with a fellow Dalit staff member. Dr Lal added the following remarks: 


In a city like this, I mean I don’t encounter much day-to-day discrimina- 
tion. In the university, people don’t discriminate outright [...] but yes, 
they do, as ’ve mentioned, in subtle ways. In such ways non-Dalit staff 
have made me feel uneasy, especially during my early days as a staff member 
here. Now, due to my seniority certain new junior staff recruits show me a 
certain degree of respect, but I feel that this is done out of courtesy, not 
because they truly feel respectful. I feel, and I’ve witnessed, that non-Dalit 
junior staff prefer to be in the company of senior non-Dalit staff and to talk 
to them. On many occasions the junior Dalit staff and myself have been in 
one corner sitting and talking to each other rather than interacting socially 
as a group. 


In foregrounding both overt and covert forms of caste bias, Dr Lal makes a 
crucial observation. The form of prejudice he describes stems from an attitude 
of indifference and insensitivity (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003a). Dr Lal’s experience 
indicates inequality at a structural level within both the faculty and the university 
at large, which in turn contributes to marginalisation and segregation. The con- 
tinued power and dominance of privileged non- Dalit faculty members mirror the 
age-old prejudices of the caste system they serve. Conformity to hierarchical 
caste culture is thus considered legitimate by non-Dalit faculty members, which 
in turn encourages practices of discrimination and segregation against their Dalit 
peers (Gnanaraj & Krishnamurthy, 2000). 

Not only does discrimination pervade the lives of the Dalit faculty respond- 
ents, but also they have no effective means of coping, except to ignore the 
situation and carry on with their daily lives. Given their academic roles within the 
university, and the sensitivity of the issues involved, most of the Dalit faculty 
respondents preferred not to delve further into the issues surrounding caste 
prejudice in the university environment. Indiscretion could cost them their fac- 
ulty positions, and thus their livelihoods. 
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Strategies for coping/survival 


In this section, the data selected will be used to explore some of the strategies 
for coping and survival practised by the respondents in response to the oppres- 
sion faced by Dalit academics as a result of their surnames and the caste affiliation 
these names imply. 

Dalit family names have an important role in social interaction within Indian 
society (Nirula, 2005). A person’s last name usually identifies the caste to which 
he or she belongs; most relationships and social contacts are established on the 
basis of this code. If an individual bears a Dalit surname, he/she is likely to expe- 
rience prejudice from non-Dalit students. Professor Singh agreed: 


An individual’s surname indicates that a person belongs to the Dalit caste, 
increasing the likelihood that he or she will face some form of intolerance 
from upper-caste students. Therefore, Dalit individuals may change their 
surnames in order to avoid discrimination. 


Dr Khanna related his own, similar experience of this issue: ‘Unfortunately my 
surname marks me out as a Dalit. Surnames often signify one’s affiliation with 
the Dalit caste, which makes that person more likely to face discrimination from 
non- Dalits.’ 

Village address, body language and accent also act as signs distinguishing 
whether or not a person is a Dalit. Many young Dalit students are thus ‘unable 
to escape prejudice’ in their school or university life (Nirula, 2005, p. 132), lead- 
ing many Dalit individuals to change their surnames in order to avoid 
discrimination (Kamble, 2002). Pinto (2002b) believes that ‘centres of higher 
education [...] perpetuate the notion of [. . .] superiority and inferiority, high 
and low’. As a result, the Dalit ‘find the environment not congenial’ (p. 183). 

Caste-related discrimination perpetrated by non-Dalits against Dalits can be 
psychologically disabling. Being treated as inferior can lead Dalits to frel inferior, 
and may thus reduce their self-confidence. Dalit educators describe similar expe- 
riences of discrimination at the hands of non-Dalit academics who ‘challenge 
their caste identity in everyday social settings’, or in the field of scholarship 
(Kamble, 2002, p. 195). 

Conversion to another religion is also a common strategy for deflecting caste 
discrimination within the University of Shah Jahan. Dr Lal was aware of this 
practice: 


Religious conversion, for a Dalit, represented an escape from the atrocities 
of the Hindu religion. It was only through conversion that the Dalit could 
hope to secure a sense of freedom. That is why Buddhism was looked upon 
with so much favour, as this religion is balanced and treats every individual 
with dignity and respect. 


In addition to Buddhism, many Dalit have converted to Christianity, Islam and 
Sikhism to escape the clutches of Hinduism and its rigid religious tenets (Das, 
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2004). Converting to Buddhism (also practised by Dr Ambedkar) has proved a 
particularly popular option among Dalit. Yet, although such a conversion may 
bring about a tremendous change in individual consciousness, it has had little 
effect on the treatment of Dalits within the university environment, or in Indian 
society in general. As Sadangi (2008) observes, ‘social stigma [...] does not 
vanish when Dalit turn to another religion’ (p. 131). 

Aside from the more drastic measures of changing one’s surname or switching 
religious affiliation, strategies involving other people have often helped Dalit faculty 
members to cope well in the university environment. These strategies may include 
group meetings of Dalit faculty, or more informal friendships. One Dalit faculty 
member, Dr Khanna, shared his experience of such ‘human agency’ solutions: 


Generally, in order to cope with my situation I prefer to talk to my own 
friends. In the university a few of us Dalit faculty members from different 
departments sometimes get together [. ..] maybe once or twice a month 
outside the university campus at a nearby restaurant or coffee house [. . .] 
and we share and talk about our issues or concerns, or sometimes just joke 
about certain matters in order to feel at ease. This kind of get-together with 
other Dalit faculty members has certainly helped me, and the rest of us, to 
cope more effectively with our situation in the university. 


Pinto (2000) claims that the Dalit community exhibits ‘a group identity [rather] 
than an individual identity’ (p. 182). In the case of Dr Khanna, this trend 
towards group activity is clearly identifiable. Sharing a social background allows 
the Dalit faculty at the University of Shah Jahan to confide in others and thereby 
cope more successfully with their own experiences of discrimination. 

Professor Kapoor, another member of the university’s Dalit faculty, also 
described his close friendships with other Dalit individuals as a support or coping 
mechanism: 


Being a minority Dalit faculty member in the University of Shah Jahan, sur- 
rounded by non-Dalits, can be daunting at times. It’s not easy for us [. . .] 
you know [.. .] and as a Dalit it can get really stressful having to confront 
casteist [caste-biased] attitudes from them [i.e. non-Dalit]. In tense times I 
usually share really personal issues with a good Dalit family friend who 
extends his support to me. That way I’m able to keep going. 


Unequal social structures within the university and elsewhere continue to ensure 
that the Dalits’ social situation goes unacknowledged, or even denied. Mander 
(2004) believes that the paramount aspiration of the Dalit is ‘equality and dignity 
within the traditional social order [i.e. the caste system] which has denied them 
justice and self-respect’ (pp. 147-148). There seems to be little of substance in 
the university environment to redress or ameliorate the Dalits’ situation. In 
Professor Kapoor’s view, the University of Shah Jahan has ignored the needs of 
its Dalit students and faculty members. Like Dr Khanna, Professor Kapoor too 
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has found himself in a vulnerable position, with no guidance or support provided 
by the university itself; his only recourse is to close friends who offer their advice 
and support. 


Discussion and conclusion 


Although the cohort of Dalit faculty at the University of Shah Jahan is small, and 
their personal claims strong, this study’s investigation of their individual experi- 
ences offers us a glimpse of their lived reality, and how they experience being 
Dalit academics within an elite-university environment. The hierarchical organi- 
sation of Indian society requires much closer attention for its role in undermining 
the Dalits’ socio-economic progress (Ram, 2002). Their distinct and inescapable 
social identity as ‘Dalit’ continues to hinder their development (Ram, 2002). 
Laws have been implemented to safeguard the interests of the Dalits in every 
sphere of life: social, economic and political; however, none of these changes 
have been fully acted upon. This research study explores the tensions and chal- 
lenges experienced by Dalit faculty members during their working life in an 
elite-university setting, and indicates the need for further and more in-depth 
research into the situation of Dalit faculty in higher education. 

Although the Quota policy offers some hope of the Dalits’ gaining increased 
access to higher education, they continue to face prejudiced and unjust treat- 
ment. The University of Shah Jahan has made a formal commitment to equality 
and respect for all in its pledge, yet the reality is quite the opposite, as evidenced 
by the respondents’ experiences of the university environment. Ram (2002) 
claims that the Quota policy offers ‘provisions and measures [...] to enable 
Dalits [. . .] to achieve [. . .] national progress’. Nonetheless, ‘at the implementa- 
tion level the situation is not very satisfactory’ (p. 377). Moreover, the Dalit have 
further hurdles to overcome. Faculty members also have to deal with exclusion 
by their non-Dalit colleagues. Based on the evidence provided by the participants 
in this study, the constitutional provisions and measures devised to safeguard the 
interests of the Dalits continue to be neglected by the University of Shah Jahan. 

The term ‘justice’ as used in the Constitution includes the social, political and 
economic entitlements provided as fundamental constitutional rights to all citi- 
zens in India. Likewise, ‘social justice’ designates equality for all individuals with 
no social divisions based on caste, religion, colour, race, sex, ethnicity etc. This 
combination of social justice and economic justice (Rizvi, 2009) includes what is 
known as distributive justice, which — as in the case of the Quota policy — allows 
(some) marginalised individuals such as the Dalit access to (some) equal social 
and political rights. With regard to Dalit faculty members, theories of distribu- 
tion and the redistribution—recognition dilemma (Fraser, 1997) come into play. 
One might argue that the privileges afforded by the Quota policy provide for and 
maintain a degree of equality of participation in higher education for the Dalit 
faculty, as a form of distributive justice. However, the Dalit faculty members who 
participated in this study describe experiences of inequality and marginalisation, 
both implicit and explicit that characterise the redistribution—recognition 
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dilemma. That is, even though Dalit faculty members at the University of Shah 
Jahan work alongside their non-Dalit colleagues in various university depart- 
ments, as well as functioning as part of the academic administration, their 
subjection to exclusionary treatment by non-Dalits (who dine separately from 
the Dalit faculty, hold exclusive personal conversations etc.) continues in their 
day-to-day working lives. Thus, the complex and multi-dimensional aspects of 
social justice such as respect, recognition and associational forms of justice are 
not all expressed in the Indian Constitution (i.e. the Quota policy is only a dis- 
tributive justice measure). These necessary dimensions of social justice (Gewirtz, 
2006) remain in practice unacknowledged, unfulfilled and unquestioned by the 
university authorities. 

Futhermore, critics may argue that the Dalit faculty members interviewed in 
this study are in a much better position than many other Dalits who lack the 
privilege of working in a premier university. This is certainly the case when com- 
pared to less privileged Dalits in different spheres of Indian society. Nonetheless, 
the interviews carried out with Dalit faculty members in this study reveal — 
although perhaps still not in full — very pressing experiences of injustice within 
the university environment. The respondents shared their sense of feeling under- 
valued, and at times witnessing their authority and influence go unrecognised or 
challenged within an academic context. In short, their situation (as explored in 
this chapter) remains unsatisfactory. 

Kamble (2002) believes that ‘in everyday life situations Dalits are subjected to 
[. . .] humiliation and frustrations’ (p. 172). Although the Quota policy advo- 
cates a form of distributive justice, and assists some high-achieving Dalits in 
obtaining faculty positions at the University of Shah Jahan, the principle of 
equality is in reality often negated, with Dalit faculty members bearing the brunt 
of non- Dalit prejudice; while there is some attempt at distributive justice, little is 
done in terms of cultural forms of social justice such as respect and recognition. 
As Dr Ambedkar said: ‘We have in India a society in which there are principles 
based on graded inequality, which means elevation of some and degradation for 
others’ (cited in Guru, 2002, p. 49). 

Such principles of injustice greatly hinder the efforts made by Dalits to achieve 
justice, dignity and self-respect; this is certainly the case for Dalit faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Shah Jahan, to whom equality of treatment is denied 
(Mander, 2004). 


4 Students’ perceptions and 
experiences of the Quota 
policy 


Introduction 


In this chapter, I will concentrate on interview data comprising responses from 
15 student participants (10 Dalit males, 3 Dalit females and 2 non-Dalit males) 
from the University of Shah Jahan drawn from my set of semi-structured inter- 
views. The respondents whose interviews have been selected for this research 
study are key informants in terms of explaining the intricacies of their experi- 
ences, and the many dichotomies they encounter as Dalit students. 

Six dominant themes emerged from the coding and analysis of the data: 


e the role of the Quota policy; 

e applications and admissions; 

e in-class experiences; 

e extra-curricular experiences; 

e merit and social justice; 

e formal and informal experiences. 


Each theme is explored, and its structural and ideological foundation addressed. 
Particular attention is paid to the educational marginalisation of Dalit students, 
usually premised upon their caste affiliation. 

Of the 13 Dalit respondents, 2 (Pankaj and Vaishali) receive full Quota 
scholarships (which include tuition, accommodation, and a monthly stipend). 
Another 7 Dalit students (Yogesh, Rajeev, Deepak, Chetan, Vinod, Prakash and 
Lalita) are on partial Quota scholarships (which include hostel accommodation 
and food for students undertaking two-year Master’s degrees). The remaining 4 
Dalit respondents (Rajesh, Sheela, Ashok and Anand) receive funding from their 
families, who belong to the professional ‘creamy layer’ of Dalit (Jenkins, 2003; 
Guru & Chakravarty, 2005; Rana, 2008, p. 189). 

The Dalit students interviewed as part of this study were educated in govern- 
ment city schools, government colleges or private colleges in the city. While most 
Dalit respondents were born, bred and schooled in the city, a few had migrated 
from rural regions with their families, and attended government schools and col- 
leges in the city. The non-Dalit respondents (Rahul and Dilip) whose interviews 
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inform this chapter come from affluent homes, and were educated in private 
grammar schools and colleges around the city. 


Perceptions of the Quota System 
‘Tensions’: students’ views and experiences of the Quota policy 


This section examines the perceptions and experiences of Dalit students regard- 
ing the Quota System and its role in increasing Dalit access to and participation 
in higher education. More precisely, this section will make use of these responses 
to examine the effects of the Quota policy and the challenges it poses for Dalit 
university students. 


Positive support for the Quota policy 


As previously explained, the Quota policy makes provision for scholarship reser- 
vations to promote Dalit access to higher education. Vinod, a Dalit student in 
the Department of Law, highlighted the importance of the scholarships for his 
own academic progress: 


The Quota scholarship scheme is very important. The scheme has definitely 
assisted me in meeting my tuition and accommodation fees. Since my family 
is financially challenged [. . .] this scheme is helping to ease the burden on 
my family. Higher education is not cheap [. . .] which is why I believe the 
scholarship scheme is important for students like me. 


Vaishali, a Dalit female student and recipient of a Quota scholarship in the 
Department of Law, shared a similar view: 


I would not be in higher studies if I had not received a Quota scholarship. 
Since the scholarship supports me in meeting my tuition and accommodation 
fees [.. .] I can stay in a hostel and receive meals without being financially 
dependent on my family. 


The Quota scholarship privileges have evidently produced some positive out- 
comes for individual Dalit students in terms of their access to higher education 
(Bob, 2009). 

Ashok, a Dalit student in the Department of Management Studies, views the 
importance of the Quota System in more structural terms, for its role in aiding 
the Dalit community as a whole: ‘The Quota System should certainly exist. The 
Dalit have to reach a point of equality with the non-Dalit [. . .] [the scholarships] 
should not be removed [. . .] the Quota System provides opportunities for Dalit 
in higher education.’ 

The Quota System appears to be a necessity for the development of the Dalit 
community, as it increases educational participation, thereby promoting the 
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Dalits’ social and economic progress. Bob (2009) argues that the educational 
sponsorship provided by the Quota programmes has been effective in raising 
self-esteem among members of the Dalit community, and has encouraged them 
to be ‘more aware of their legal rights’ (p. 42). This awareness is evident in the 
responses of financially challenged Dalit individuals who support the Quota res- 
ervation system. For example, Chetan, a Dalit student in the Department of 
Psychology, believes: ‘The Quota System is necessary because many Dalit come 
from poor homes [...] and they should have the benefits of scholarships and 
encouragement, and not be overlooked by the administration.’ 

The Quota scheme provides grants to assist Dalit students who experience 
financial hardship. Rana (2008) believes that the position of Dalit individuals has 
definitely ‘improved because of overall educational facilities [. . .] accorded to 
these groups’ (pp. 40-41). Guru and Chakravarty (2005) observe that the state 
programme of investing in the ‘education of Dalits through provision of scholar- 
ships has met with relative success’ (p. 138). However, despite the fact that some 
Dalit students have achieved success in higher education against all the odds, 
Mishra (2001) believes that there remain ‘inconsistencies in the educational 
development of Scheduled Castes (Dalit)’ (p. 141). One principal inconsistency 
is that universities differ in reaching the targets for Dalit recruitment, in spite of 
available Quota seats (Chalam, 2007a; Jogdand, 2007). 


Disadvantages of the Quota policy 


The positive contributions made by the Quota policy (such as scholarships, sub- 
sidised tuition fees, accommodation etc.) may have been both ‘undermined and 
exaggerated’ (Rajawat, 2004, p. 118). Rajawat (2004) argues that universities 
have ‘ignored and undermined the UGC’s order’ (p. 121) in failing to admit 
Dalit students according to the percentage set by the UGC. Furthermore, 
Mishra (2001) claims that although the Quota policy reserves 15 per cent of the 
seats in good institutions for Dalit students, according to Sadangi (2008) ‘the 
figures show a dismal picture’ (p. 25), as they are so frequently ‘muddled and 
misused’ (Sadangi, 2008, p. 239). 

In 2005, when the new Congress coalition government came into power in 
India, led by Prime Minister Dr Manmohan Singh, the latter promised to imple- 
ment the Quota policy more rigorously. However, this caused political mayhem 
in the form of protests and ‘hunger strikes’ as well as ‘threats of suicide’ from 
non-Dalits (Chakravarty, 2008, p. 301). 

Anand, a Dalit student in the Department of Management, believes that the 
government and university administration alike hinder Dalit students in gaining 
access to higher education: 


The Quota policy has set out rules for reserving seats for Dalit from the 
very beginning [.. .] but this has not been followed up. I mean [. . .] the 
requirement to reserve 15% of seats in higher education for the Dalit is only 
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on paper; it is not vigorously implemented in practice. Those working in 
the higher levels of administration and management don’t really care or 
bother [...] they are willing to bend rules to suit their needs [.. .] and 
then the Dalit suffer. 


Rajawat (2004) claims that the policy of reserving university seats for Dalit stu- 
dents has not fully met expectations, due to the ‘absence of its proper and 
systematic implementation’ (p. 136). Representatives of the dominant non- Dalit 
castes hold prominent, privileged ranks that ‘capitalize on State policy’ (Shinde, 
2005, p. 75). In Anand’s view, the domination of the upper echelons of univer- 
sity administration and management by high-caste individuals reproduces social 
inequality. 
Rajesh, a Dalit student in the Department of Engineering, adds that: 


Officially, 15% of university seats are reserved for Dalit under the Quota 
System [. . .] but very few Dalit are admitted to the Engineering course. I 
mean, what is really happening with the 15% Quota? To me it seems clear 
that the admissions department is playing tricks by giving away Quota seats 
to non-Dalit students |. . .] then what about the Dalit students who have 
applied for admissions into Engineering through the Quota? [. . .] frankly 
this tells you what the admissions department is up to. 


Mathur (2005) reports that ‘caste associations [and] caste organizations [. . . | 
have entered into the educational field’ in India (p. 62). This intervention has 
included attempts to establish separate educational institutions for the high-caste 
non-Dalit community, which have informally become known as ‘Brahmin’ (i.e. 
high-caste) universities (Mathur, 2005, quoting Sirisikar, 1965). Pankaj, a Dalit 
in the Department of Chemistry, described the lack of Dalit students on his 
course of study: 


I don’t come across many Dalit students in my department. My Dalit friends 
and I understand very well that professional fields [such as science, engineer- 
ing and technology] are doing a poor job in implementing the Quota seat 
reservations for Dalit candidates. I mean [...] the department is entirely 
dominated by non-Dalit students. Despite the Quota requirements [. . .] 
you come across very few Dalit students in my department [. . .] I guess that 
tells you where the 15% of Quota seats are being utilised. 


These sorts of practices undercut the reform measures (i.e. the Quota policy) 
established for Dalits’ educational advancement (Sedwal & Kamat, 2008). The 
result has been a growing tendency towards Dalit marginalisation, evident in 
Pankaj’s observations on the lack of Dalit students in his high-status department. 
These sorts of practices have had a negative impact on educational equity in 
terms of involving the Dalit population in educational progress in India. 
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Tensions between Dalit/non-Dalit around the Quota policy 


To some extent and in some ways, the Quota reservations have increased the rift 
between the Dalit and the non-Dalit. Pankaj, a Dalit student in the Department 
of Chemistry, explained the situation as follows: 


Non-Dalit often assume that Dalit find it easy to get into further studies. 
I’ve come across non-Dalit who are explicitly derogatory [. . .] saying that 
we [Dalit] are on this course because of the Quota reservations [.. .] and 
that we are lucky to have government Quota scholarships to put us through. 


Pankaj’s comments reveal the negative reactions he has faced from some non- 
Dalit fellow students. There appear to be few, if any, safeguards to protect Pankaj’s 
rights in such situations. Kumar (2003) is of the opinion that, although members 
of university administration are aware of the needs of Dalit students, there is a 
general lack of ‘commitment and motivation for providing support’ (p. 176). 

It should be noted, however, that Pankaj’s observations highlight a consistent 
point of concern about the Quota reservations policy: the, so-called ‘preferential 
treatment’, according to some non-Dalit students, accorded by the Quota schol- 
arship programme (D’Souza, 2009, p. 75). In other words, some non-Dalit 
students feel that the university places reserved under the Quota policy make 
Dalit individuals better able to gain access to higher education than their non- 
Dalit counterparts. Pankaj’s report of the attitudes held by some non- Dalits in 
his chemistry class reflects the frustration felt by some non-Dalits about the 
Quota System’s relaxation of admissions grants for Dalit applicants in science 
subjects. On the same topic, Rahul — a non-Dalit in the Medical Department — 
argued that: 


It is not easy just to enter a good university like this one. I’ve worked hard 
to secure very good results in order to enter the field of medicine [. . .] and 
many like me study equally hard or much harder to achieve the requisite 
grades for entry. Competition is stiff in medical science. It’s frustrating that 
Dalit get in easily even with lower grades just because they have their reser- 
vations already secured and scholarships ready for them. 


Rahul details the inequalities that he sees in the Quota policy. He observes that 
one of the effects of the Quota policy may be to ignore high-achieving non- Dalit 
students in favour of Dalit students of less academic merit. He feels that the prior 
reservation of seats for Dalit students may impede hard-working non-Dalit stu- 
dents in their efforts to obtain university places. 

However, Pankaj (a Dalit student in the Chemistry Department) holds a dif- 
ferent view, citing the scarcity of Dalit students on his course: 


In my department there are hardly any Dalit students [...] I mean [.. .] 
most of them are in the arts, commerce and social science schools. I have a 
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few friends who applied for sciences subjects with high grades but never got 
in. Although reservations and scholarships are available, [my friends] were 
informed that the Quota seats had all been taken by other Dalit [. . .] I mean 
[. . .] there are hardly any Dalit studying on my course [. . .] I don’t under- 
stand how departments can do this and get away with it. 


Pankaj’s report suggests that, broadly speaking, the reservation policies have not 
helped Dalit students as much as they should have. Kahol (2004) believes that 
university education is ‘lacking in direction because of political pressures’ (p. 72). 
Paswan and Jaideva (2003a) are of the view that certain non-Dalit high-caste 
groups ‘have gained the most benefit from the Quota scholarships set up for the 
Dalit’ (p. 54). 

It seems that the scholarship scheme is generally considered useful by Dalit 
students, although, as Mishra (2001) points out, ‘some Dalit students do not 
know about it’ (p. 235). And while it has been beyond the scope of my study, 
there is a pressing need to examine more broadly the processes by which the 
Quota policy is advertised and circulated. However, Jogdand (2007) claims that 
the Quota System is ‘deviously manipulated by the dominant upper caste’, that 
is, the non-Dalit (p. 68). According to evidence gathered by researchers, non- 
Dalit officials often claim falsely that Quota scholarships are unavailable 
(Chakrabarty, 2008). Jaffrelot (2003) argues that such injustice ‘hampers the 
entire reservation policy from the outset’ (p. 92). According to D’Souza 
(2009), the government has failed in its responsibility to find solutions to these 
growing problems. 

Ashok, a Dalit studying in the Department of Management, shared his frustra- 
tion: ‘Scholarships have not been in full use for the Dalit community. Dalit 
applicants are often lied to by university administrators who say that all of the 
scholarship funding has been used up [. . .] that’s not true at all!” 

Mishra (2001) claims that Dalit students are often denied educational support, 
and that there continues to be a ‘wide disparity between Dalit and non-Dalit’ at 
the level of education (p. 21). Shinde (2005) is of the view that resistance to the 
Quota policy has escalated; it is currently estimated to have ‘benefited less than 
1% of Dalits’ (p. 74). Despite the official establishment of the Quota policy to 
reserve 15 per cent of scholarships and fellowships in higher education, very few 
Dalit students have been able to access these privileges (Mishra, 2001). 


Students’ experiences in higher education 
Non-Dalit tutors 


Rajawat (2004) argues that the current trend in higher education in India is the 
‘appointment of upper-caste teachers and administrators’ who teach in and 
administer the centres of learning (pp. 112-113). According to Pais (2007), 
university educators from upper castes show less interest in Dalit students’ learn- 
ing than that of their non-Dalit peers. This is not, at present, even a topic of 
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academic or political discussion. Infringements of the legal and ethical values of 
teaching due to caste bias against Dalit students in classrooms have often gone 
unquestioned and unchallenged (Sheth, 2001; Nirula, 2005). Kamble (2002) 
claims that Dalit students frequently experience discrimination at the hands of 
‘non-Dalit academics who challenge their (Dalit) caste identity in everyday social 
settings’ (p. 195). Deepak, a Dalit student in the Department of History, shared 
such experiences, saying: 


When I know the answer to the professor’s question and have my hand up 
[...] it seems that someone else is always chosen to answer the question. 
Although I feel Pm the first one to have my hand up, it seems I’m often 
overlooked. 


Jain (2005) believes that ‘in the Indian system of education what is lacking is 
intellectual sympathy and intuition’ on the part of the educators (p. 33). Deepak, 
for instance, feels ignored and sidelined. Unfortunately, upper-caste professors 
usually keep quiet about the issue of caste discrimination against Dalit students. 
According to Chalam (2007b), high-caste Hindu educators are often inclined to 
look down on Dalit students, and some ‘consider them as uneducable’ (p. 71). 
Such unhelpful attitudes reflect the prejudice that may result simply from caste 
affiliation (Mishra, 2001). 

Furthermore, Kumar (2003) argues that if Dalit students are to receive some 
form of direction and support, then student guidance and counselling centres 
must be made an ‘integral part of the educational system at the college and uni- 
versity levels [. . .] with the sole purpose of giving them guidance’ (p. 177). At 
Shah Jahan, however, most of the Dalit respondents in this study commented 
that university guidance and counselling centres offered little support to Dalit 
students, as a general rule. Apart from the counselling centre, some Dalit stu- 
dents seek support from their close friends, or small Dalit group(s) that they are 
sometimes part of. Although the counselling centre at Shah Jahan offers and is 
marked as a centre of support for students who are part of the university, for the 
Dalits it appears to offer less assistance or none at all. Rajeev, a Dalit postgradu- 
ate in the Department of Sociology, shared his views on this topic: 


Attitudes to Dalit have not changed. Even here in this university the habit 
of discrimination lingers on in some form or another. Whether counselling 
centres, administration, students or professors [. . .] their attitudes are all the 
same [...] no one can be bothered to try to solve the problems faced by 
Dalits. 


Shah (2004) believes that ‘notions of hierarchy remain’ strongly grounded 
within the higher education system (p. 8). Due to the prevalence of caste-biased 
attitudes in university administration, Dalit students may feel trepidation about 
seeking advice and/or counselling — a point that is returned to later in this book. 
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Non-Dalit peers 


Dalit students’ interaction with their non-Dalit peers in everyday student life 
potentially forms a major part of their educational development. However, Dalit 
educational development can also be hindered when non-Dalits don’t recipro- 
cate. Although research has highlighted practices that discriminate against Dalit 
students in institutions of learning, the following section will explore a more 
specific focus on the relationships between Dalit and non-Dalit individuals in the 
social and educational environment of a premier university today. 


In classrooms 


Rajesh, a Dalit in the Department of Engineering at the University of Shah 
Jahan, expressed his frustration at overhearing non-Dalit groups speak about him 
in a derogatory way: 


Non-Dalit guys sit together in groups in class [. . .] sometimes behind me, 
and deliberately discuss the topic of Quota reservations for Dalit in premier 
institutes among themselves. Frankly, I get really angry when they go on and 
on about how we [the Dalit] are taking advantage of the Quota System 
[. . .] and how we are unfit for learning in ‘Ivy League’ institutes. 


Many non-Dalits view the Quota System as a lingering threat that privileges Dalit 
access to higher education at the expense of non- Dalit applicants. Rajesh’s report 
captures the experience of being set apart from, or locked out of, participation 
in university social life (Shinde, 2005). Similarly, Sheela — a Dalit female in the 
Engineering Department — explained that: 


It’s not easy being singled out for sarcasm by non-Dalit colleagues. I’ve had 
non-Dalit males and females come to me and ask why I opted to study engi- 
neering. Why not some other programme? [. . .] and why this university? I 
tell them why [. . .] and then they ask — were you admitted because of the 
Quota? Or sometimes they ask me what percentage [grade] I secured in my 
undergraduate degree [...] or which college I’ve studied in [...] and at 
times I’ve had someone correct my accent when speaking certain English 
words [. . .] they think I don’t know, but their motives are clear to me. 


Sheela’s experience highlights the gulf that can exist between Dalit and non- 
Dalit students at the University of Shah Jahan. For Sheela, caste-related bias is a 
reality that she continues to encounter. D’Souza (2009) is of the view that 
‘upper-caste students often treat Dalit according to caste divisions’ (p. 75). Dalit 
individuals are categorised and marginalised, as in the case of Rajesh and Sheela, 
because of non-Dalit views on the ‘unfairness’ of Quota reservations. Such atti- 
tudes are one form of caste discrimination, which in turn maintains segregation 
by preventing Dalit students from participating fully in university life. 
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Outside classrooms: in hallways and the broader social environment 


Vinod, a Dalit in the Department of Law, shared one such experience of exclusion: 


I can tell from non-Dalits’ body language that Pm not welcome [...] I 
mean if I were to join a conversation with a group of non-Dalit colleagues 
in the corridor outside the class [. . .] Pve often felt that Pm not welcome 
to join their group, or their conversation |. . .] it’s not easy being left out in 
those moments. 


Shinde (2005) believes that ‘certain groups [such as the Dalit] are being set apart 
or locked out of participation in social life’ (p. 64). Experiences such as Vinod’s 
indicate — at least in part — the discriminatory structures and processes that 
remain within the student body at the University of Shah Jahan. 

Vaishali, a female Dalit student in the Department of Law, is dismayed by the 
way that non-Dalits sometimes behave towards Dalit students: 


I get really frustrated with non-Dalit guys making rude comments when I’m 
outside class. There is always some form of snickering by them when I pass by 
[. . .] though I don’t see them teasing other non-Dalit girls in my class. It is 
pointless to complain about them to the staff as I know no action will be taken 
against them [...] I mean we only need to look around to realise that we 
[Dalit] are in the minority [. . .] they [non-Dalit] form the majority of the class. 


Dalit representation is a major concern for Vaishali, and also for Vinod. Although 
there are a few Dalit students in the university’s classrooms, their number is not 
proportional to that of non-Dalit students, who form the bulk of the class. The 
relatively minimal Dalit presence is a major concern. Vaishali’s case highlights the 
issue of ‘double’ discrimination: both as a female and as a Dalit (Seenarine, 2004; 
Rana, 2008). Her experience as a female Dalit student in a good university has 
proven dismal. Moreover, her report of the attitudes held by many non-Dalit 
students and staff clearly confirms that a deep-rooted caste bias still exists in this 
prestigious university environment. 

Male Dalit students also fall victim to sarcastic comments from non-Dalit col- 
leagues. One such experience was shared by Anand, a Dalit postgraduate student 
in the Department of Management: 


T’ve overhead non-Dalit colleagues speaking about me and my community 
[. . .] how we are a bunch of lazy people who thrive on the Quota System 
by gaining easy access to higher education. Some even hint that Dalit who 
are admitted to management and technology courses are depriving non- 
Dalit with much higher grades of their rightful opportunities. 


This form of day-to-day harassment carried out by non-Dalit against Dalit stu- 
dents can be psychologically disabling. Integration and social cohesion may be 
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challenged as one group is led by caste prejudices to undermine the other 
(Shinde, 2005). Such reactions may culminate in hostility, which affects the edu- 
cational process itself (Shinde, 2005). Anand observed that many non-Dalit 
students consider their Dalit peers to be incapable of meeting the university’s 
educational standards. 

Deepak, a Dalit in the Department of History, called attention to the nature 
of caste discrimination and its influence on his life at university: 


Discrimination, even among those who are educated, retains a strong foun- 
dation. The caste system is an integral part of our culture. Its long history 
of discrimination continues. One might think that in a good university like 
this one, people wouldn’t bother much about who is who. But in reality that 
is not the case. People are concerned about who they are with. 


Deepak observes that even ‘good’ universities do not protect students from caste 
discrimination. In his view, it is evident that this premier university is yet another 
arena in which the practice of caste division is perpetuated. The university envi- 
ronment reinforces and maintains a divide between Dalit and non-Dalit, with the 
latter engaging in patterns of indifference and exclusion (Dhawan, 2005). 
According to Deepak’s account, the discriminatory treatment of the Dalit by 
their non-Dalit colleagues cultivates and maintains caste schism on many levels. 
In short, the possibility of social cohesion between non- Dalit and Dalit commu- 
nities is minimised by the prejudice that many of the former hold and practise 
against the latter (Shinde, 2005). Rajeev, a Dalit student in the Department of 
Sociology, described similar experiences. He has encountered biased attitudes 
from non-Dalit students even outside the classroom: 


The issue of caste prevails in this university: if another person learns of your 
caste, especially as a Dalit, they start to avoid you. One such example is when 
I went to the family home of a non-Dalit student: they were very nice to me 
at the beginning, but when they learned of my caste they began gradually to 
avoid me, which made me uncomfortable. 


The inequality and exclusionary practices faced by Rajeev were linked to caste, 
with a non-Dalit family discriminating against him on the basis of his member- 
ship of the Dalit community. Disassociation of oneself (non-Dalit) from the 
‘other’ (Dalit) is a classic form of direct discrimination (Shinde, 2005). One 
might wonder whether the rule of law applies in such a case. However, Pankaj, 
a Dalit in the Department of Chemistry, suggested otherwise: ‘No! The laws 
aren’t put into practice and certainly don’t get enforced or audited rigorously. 
Dalit continue to face prejudice at the hands of non-Dalit, whether inside or 
outside the university environment.’ 

Keane (2007) believes that the system of law in India ‘has failed to adequately 
ameliorate the conditions of the Scheduled Castes [ Dalit ]’ (p. 239). Constitutional 
law is insufficient to solve the problems of prejudice associated with caste bias, at 
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least in part because several high-caste (non-Dalit) individuals are closely affili- 
ated with the police, district administration and even state government (Keane, 
2007). For example, D’Souza (2009) claims that ‘the conviction rate for caste 
atrocities and discrimination is extremely low’ (p. 61). Moreover, Kumar (2003) 
states that, whenever members of the high-caste non-Dalit community are at the 
‘helm of affairs in educational institutions, they change the rules and regulations 
to suit or uphold or benefit a particular section of the students’ (p. 177). Many 
of the Dalit students feel that injustices prevail against them. Keane (2007) is of 
the overall opinion that ‘there is a general lack of priority given to Dalit issues’ 
(p. 254), and that the Indian Constitution certainly falls short of upholding the 
higher educational needs of the Dalit. 


Positive rapport with non-Dalit individuals 


Although most of the Dalit students interviewed in this study have experienced 
some form of bias from non-Dalit students in the university environment, the 
situation is not entirely negative. Despite the substantial evidence of discrimina- 
tion against Dalit students, it is important to note that some improvements have 
been acknowledged — at least up to a point. For example, Dilip, a non- Dalit from 
the Engineering Department, commented on his rapport with one of his class 
colleagues, who is a Dalit: 


I chat and discuss things with my Dalit colleague both in and outside class. 
He is a nice guy and bright too. I’ve never thought about his caste affiliation 
[. . .] and quite frankly it does not even matter to me at this point. 


Such evidence seems to suggest that friendships across caste boundaries are pos- 
sible without any sense of caste demarcation. Although previous interview 
excerpts indicate a tendency for Dalit students to be isolated from their non- 
Dalit peers, perhaps this case suggests otherwise. 

Yogesh, a Dalit in the Department of Sociology, shared a somewhat similar 
experience of the attitudes held by his non-Dalit tutors in higher education: ‘At 
this stage of my education I have not experienced biased treatment from my 
non- Dalit tutors. My non-Dalit tutors have shown respect to me despite my caste 
background.’ 

As previously mentioned, many of the Dalit respondents in this study 
reported having faced negative attitudes from their class tutors. Evidently, then, 
lecturers’ attitudes are to some extent responsible for increasing the isolation of 
Dalit students (Chalam, 2007b). However, far from segregation or isolation, 
Yogesh has been ‘shown respect’ by his tutors. This runs counter to the reports 
of the other Dalit respondents, all of whom have experienced segregation. 
Although Yogesh’s experience suggests that tensions between non-Dalit and 
Dalit individuals in the university environment may be minimal or non-existent 
for some individuals, caste discrimination can take a more subtle form. It is 
crucial to bear in mind that although non-Dalit students may unexpectedly 
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prove supportive, they can also — as previously seen — behave divisively and pro- 
mote segregation (Jain, 2005; Mishra, 2001). 


University admissions 


Dhawan (2005) believes that ‘due to the lack of earlier studies [on Dalit uni- 
versity admissions] the situation warrants [...] additional research in the 
[. . .] recruitment area’, especially with regard to Dalit postgraduate admis- 
sions (p. 136). Empirical work is needed in order to ensure that the challenges 
faced by Dalit students in higher education are fully understood and realised 
(Mathur, 2005). 

The authority of universities in India is recognised and ‘ratified by central or 
state legislature’ (Das, 2004, p. 75); they are intended to function as autono- 
mous institutions. Mathur (2005) believes that the management may thus be 
thought of as ‘involving two major elements, planning and control’ (p. 147). Das 
(2004) highlights the fact that universities’ ‘internal management establishes 
authorities [. . . and] appoints [its own] personnel’ (p. 76). Chakrabarty (2008) 
adds that the appointment of managers is conducted by means of caste calcula- 
tion, such that candidates are ‘nominated according to a caste ratio [. ..] and 
patronage is tilted in favour of the caste support base’ (p. 67). It may be the case, 
therefore, that caste bias distorts the work of these institutions. In the following 
section, I will look at the university applications process, along with the admis- 
sions procedures (including interviews) involved in recruiting Dalit students to 
higher education. 


Application process 


In the case of the University of Shah Jahan, the postgraduate application route 
involves a form-filling process for all applicants. However, it is important to note 
that all Dalit applicants are required, in addition, to tick a box marked ‘Scheduled 
Caste/Scheduled Tribes’, designating their caste affiliation as Dalit. Critics of 
this system argue that such procedures may work to restrict Dalit participation 
in higher education (Jogdand, 2007). As Vinod, a Dalit in the Law department, 
pointed out: 


In the application process we have to indicate that we are Scheduled Caste 
[Dalit]. I believe that in the admissions process we are thus easily singled out 
[. ..] this way only a few Dalit are selected, even if there are Quota seats 
available for more Dalit students to be admitted onto the course. 


The process of student selection is another area in which caste prejudice may be 
at play. Vinod observes that admissions officials in the University of Shah Jahan 
can separate Dalit from non-Dalit admission forms using the ‘Scheduled Caste/ 
Scheduled Tribe’ tick-boxes, and would then find it easy to distort the selection 
process by minimising Dalit student intake and maximising non-Dalit admissions. 
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Similarly, Anand (a Dalit in the Department of Management) believes that the 
selection process for his programme could be biased toward non-Dalit applicants: 


I really feel that the application process is a very convenient way to find out 
who is a Dalit and who isn’t. All application forms require you to indicate 
clearly whether you are SC [Scheduled Caste/Dalit] or ST [Scheduled 
Tribe]. So you see [. . .] if a person is a Dalit they must tick the box. I did 
it. Dalit applicants tick the box on the admission form [. ..] but we don’t 
know whether we are successful in the admissions process in spite of the 
available government Quota seats [. . .] frankly [. . .] I don’t see many Dalit 
studying on my course. 


In Anand’s view, such a sophisticated form of discrimination enables the side- 
lining of Dalit applicants, whose entry to the portals of higher learning is thus 
thwarted. Indeed, D’Souza (2009) claims that the skewed processes of selection 
have worked against the ‘effective representation, inclusion and participation’ of 
Dalit candidates studying on university courses in India (p. 89). 


Interviews 


After considerable scrutiny as part of the admissions process, successful Dalit 
applicants are selected for interview. According to my Dalit respondents, the 
questions posed by the interviewing committee are at times directly personal and 
non-academic, which may cause discomfort to candidates. One such experience 
was shared by Pankaj, a Dalit in the Chemistry Department of the University of 
Shah Jahan: 


Getting through the interviews is a difficult task. Pm aware of what is 
involved in the interview process. My view is that [. . .] technically, academic 
admissions interviews don’t include personal questions about family, reli- 
gious background or place of residence. But I was asked personal questions 
about my family members [...] where they are from [.. .] family income 
[. ..] what kind of area I live in, etc. And the worst part is that the faculty 
members asking these questions were high-caste non- Dalit. 


Such inappropriate behaviour raises questions about biases that may prevail in 
the interview selection process. D’Souza (2009) claims that caste inequities in 
academic institutions ‘inadvertently affect the admissions procedure’ and thereby 
ensure the continued exclusion of the Dalit community (p. 73). He argues that 
the ‘government has largely failed’ in overcoming such a situation (p. 74). 
Lalitha, a Dalit female student in the Department of Sociology, shared a some- 
what similar experience: 


I was asked about my family members [. . .] what village they were originally 
from [. . .] the professional status of family members [. . .] religious affiliation 
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[. ..] whether I am a convert or non-convert [. . .] I mean who asks such 
questions in an interview? |. . .] I mean to a certain degree I am willing to 
share who I am [.. .] but personal stuff [. . .] not really! I expected that the 
interview would engage my views on the course and subject P’ve chosen to 
study. 


Unfortunately, this practice of asking personal questions about family, class, reli- 
gion etc., was experienced by several of my Dalit respondents. 


Admissions procedure 


The remainder of the university’s admissions procedure is similarly ‘difficult’ for 
Dalit candidates at Shah Jahan. Dhawan (2005) believes that the faculty involved 
in the admissions process often leave ‘little scope or flexibility for admitting Dalit 
to study programmes’ (p. 132). Rajesh, a Dalit in the Engineering Department 
at the University of Shah Jahan, believes that Dalit candidates are denied admis- 
sion in spite of the availability of Quota seats. He remarked as follows: 


The selection process is very tricky in the professional fields [including 
medicine, engineering and technology]. I know of Dalit students who have 
purposely not been selected, with their seats given instead to non-Dalit 
students. Although, according to the Constitution, Quota seats in these 
professional fields need to be filled by Dalit [. . .] non-Dalit take the seats 
and deserving Dalits are told ‘Sorry! The reservations are now full’ [. . .] I 
believe that this is unfair to them [Dalit applicants]. 


Many of the Dalit students interviewed in this study have highlighted similar 
trends in the behaviour of the university’s admissions department. Mishra (2001) 
emphasises that the problem of ‘uneven access, quantity, quality and relevance 
remains’ (p. 21). Rajesh’s experience reveals that the admissions board is failing 
to meet its obligation to fill all of the Quota seats available for Dalit students. 
Chalam (2007a) claims that the attitudes of the selection committee, ‘most of 
whom are [. . .] high-caste Dalit’, play a ‘dominant role’ (p. 68). 

Chetan, a Dalit student in the Department of Psychology at the University of 
Shah Jahan, believes that: ‘University management and administration are usu- 
ally controlled by high-caste Brahmins who maintain caste differences.’ It is 
evident to Chetan that the university’s administration and management have 
consistently restricted Dalit admissions. D’Souza (2009) believes that discrimina- 
tion against Dalit students in the ‘admissions process is in vogue, despite legal 
reservations’ (p. 76). Although the Indian government’s 1986 National Policy 
on Education stressed the need to enforce ‘specific goals of management, par- 
ticipation, professionalisation, autonomy and accountability’ (Dhawan, 2005, 
p. 136), the situation at the University of Shah Jahan, as reported by my Dalit 
respondents, appears to be one of neglect, consistently failing to implement the 
Quota policy adequately. Das (2004) is of the view that ‘unclear objectives and 
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requirements’ set by the administration have become ‘a growing concern’ for 
Dalit students (p. 71). Rajeev, a Dalit student in the Department of Sociology, 
believes that departmental management ‘plots’ to deny admission to Dalit appli- 
cants. He said: ‘Until today, university management has denied Dalits proper 
admittance into educational institutions. The administration is dominated by 
high-caste Hindus. And there are a number of cases in which Dalits have been 
prevented from gaining access to certain courses.’ 

Das (2004) claims that internal university management often appoints its own 
personnel (i.e. non-Dalit administrators), and ‘refrain[s] from monitoring staff 
performance — whether it be teaching or administration’ (p. 76). This supports 
Das’ (2004) argument that ‘universities can do whatever they wish as long it 
conforms to the formal or informal desires of those in political or bureaucratic 
authority’ (p. 80) — and this practice is somewhat similar to that of the bureau- 
cratic management at Shah Jahan. Das (2004) questions universities’ 
‘performance, responsibility and accountability in the student selection process’ 
(p. 96), as corroborated by Rajeev’s experience of minimal Dalit admissions to 
the University of Shah Jahan. The problems associated with Dalit admissions are 
exacerbated by the issue of ‘meritocratic’ student selection in relation to profes- 
sional fields of study, which will be explored in the subsequent section. 


Meritocratic selection 


This section examines the attitudes of both Dalit and non-Dalit respondents 
towards the merit-based criteria for admission to professional courses. 

Ashok, a Dalit in the Department of Management, commented: ‘We have to 
confront sarcasm from non-Dalit who allege that due to the Quota System we 
gain admission with lower grades than those of deserving non-Dalit students 
who do not obtain university places.’ 

Whenever the advancement of the lower castes has infringed upon the privi- 
leges of the higher castes, Kumar (2003) believes that there has been resistance 
and retribution from the latter: ‘the upliftment of the underprivileged [Dalit], 
is provoking resentment among the better-off [non-Dalit] sections’ of Indian 
society (p. 48). 

Dilip, a non-Dalit postgraduate in the Engineering Department, spoke posi- 
tively of the use of Quotas for Dalit admission, but would prefer them to be used 
only in the fields of liberal arts and social sciences, not higher-status engineering 
degrees and other professional courses: 


Personally, I feel that the Quota System should increase its seats for Dalit on 
liberal arts, commerce and social science degree programmes. However, 
professional institutions offering degrees in technology, engineering and 
medicine should remove Quota seats, and admit students solely according 
to individual merit. I support merit-based admissions because I feel that in 
the competitive science fields, only individuals who have achieved the entry 
requirements for these professional programmes should be admitted. 
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Rahul, a non-Dalit medical student, commented on Dalit admissions to the pro- 
fessional fields. He believes that: 


Most of them [Dalit] don’t have the right base knowledge [to study these sub- 
jects]. This grounding is not something that can easily be taught. It’s important 
to have an appropriate level of learning capacity. Ifa person gets 60% as opposed 
to 90%, they should not be admitted to medical school or engineering courses, 
because 60% is not enough to be a good doctor or engineer. Merit-based admis- 
sions are important in order to maintain educational standards. 


Many non- Dalit students have expressed their support of ‘exclusively merit-based 
admissions’ and their concerns about the Quota policy to India’s Supreme Court 
(Das, 2006, p. 255). The requirement that colleges and universities accommo- 
date Dalit applicants with grants and benefits has caused anxiety and apprehension 
within the non-Dalit student community. Rahul, for example, argues that a 
‘mediocre’ entry grade for medicine is not acceptable, as it could ultimately 
undermine and lower the standards of the profession. 

In consequence, the Quota policy faces a serious challenge from several senior 
high-caste politicians concerned about the entry of allegedly less well-qualified 
candidates from Dalit castes into higher education, and the general lowering of 
standards that it is feared will result (Das, 2006). In addition, these individuals 
express concern that the Quota reservations may have an adverse effect on the 
confidence and professional performance of those who have qualified on merit 
alone (Jogdand, 2007; Amman, 2008). 

Dilip, a non- Dalit engineering student, added: 


Admission to professional degrees should be based on merit and not accord- 
ing to the number of seats allocated by the Quota policy. One should meet 
the entry requirements in order to study engineering. But if certain indi- 
viduals [implication: the Dalit] are not qualified enough and are admitted 
onto the course [...] then I feel that the university is behaving unfairly 
towards deserving non-Dalit students. 


The Quota policy was originally established as a strategy to bring about equality 
of access to higher education for the Dalit community. Yet it continues to face 
opposition from non- Dalit students. Due to weak government policy and imple- 
mentation, the issue of merit continues to be invoked against the allocation of 
reserved seats for Dalit candidates in universities and professional colleges 
(Hooda, 2001). Rao (2007) claims that although Quota reservations are available 
in many government colleges and technical institutions, both the application and 
the admission of Dalits are ‘shrinking day by day as a matter of policy’ (p. 157). 
Intolerance has increased with growing opposition to Quota reservations in 
higher education (Jogdand, 2007). 

Anand, a Dalit in the Department of Management, shared his thoughts on this 
matter as follows: 
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I sometimes get really frustrated as to how Dalit are viewed in this university 
[...] and especially those on professional degree courses. Here [at the 
University of Shah Jahan] non-Dalits talk amongst themselves about us 
Dalits. They claim that I’m here not due to my educational achievement but 
as a result of the Quota reservations. 


Reddy et al. (2004) believe that the attitudes confronted by Dalit students are 
based on the supposition that Dalit students have a lower ‘level of aptitude [and] 
less ‘merit’ (p. 125), and that they are therefore not eligible to study at premier 
universities like Shah Jahan. Kumar (2003) argues that competition in the higher 
educational environment in Indian society may give rise to ‘non-Dalit segments 
who may bring pernicious pressures on the existing institutions’ (p. 63) if the 
admission of Dalits through Quota reservations continues. Non-Dalit candidates 
with higher grades may come to challenge and even alter the admissions process 
by demanding entry to universities based on their academic achievements and 
merit alone (Sedwal & Kamat, 2008). 

Thus far, the Quota policy has certainly assisted Dalit recruitment to universi- 
ties in India. Despite the arguments outlined above, it should be noted that if 
the issue of merit (as contested in the Supreme Court) is decided in favour of the 
non-Dalits, this could seriously limit the higher educational progress of the Dalit 
community in the future (Das, 2006). The Dalits’ situation is likely to worsen if 
the existing Quota reservations are substantially cut (i.e. reduced to less than the 
existing 15 per cent), or removed permanently. In sum, therefore, the Quota 
(reservation) System is a vital part of ensuring the Dalits’ socio-economic devel- 
opment and well-being in the future (Jogdand, 2007; Chalam, 2007b). Perhaps 
what is needed is proper implementation, followed by effective enforcement and 
monitoring procedures. 


Compensation 


Rana (2008) claims that the ‘compensatory principle’ of Quota reservations has 
‘encouraged’ the Dalit to pursue postgraduate degrees from universities across India 
(p. 48). Ashok, a Dalit in the Management Department of the University of Shah 
Jahan, commented on the importance of ‘compensating’ Dalits in higher education: 


As a result of the Quota System, Dalit are compensated [. . .] and through 
the Quota we have the opportunity to pursue further studies. I mean [. . .] 
even if a Dalit student has secured a good grade [. . .] but not as good as a 
grammar school-educated non-Dalit [. . .] they still have an opportunity to 
prove themselves in university learning due to the Quota benefits. 


The Quota policy has given Dalit students hope in terms of accessing higher 
education. Without the impetus of Quota scholarships, the movement of Dalit 
students (however limited) into higher studies and professional degrees would 
not have been possible (Das, 2004). The Quota policy has allowed the Dalit 
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community to surmount the unequal odds that face it, and has built a pathway 
for some Dalit individuals to achieve their goals in an academic environment. 
However, although the compensatory principle of the Quota System policy 
serves its end for the few Dalit students in Shah Jahan, injustices against Dalits 
in university education in India continue to go unchallenged. 


Issues surrounding social justice 


The international status and reputation of the University of Shah Jahan as an elite 
provider might lead one to expect more, or rather better, of its members — 
especially in light of what a university stands for (Chalam, 2007b). This 
institution in particular would certainly be expected to offer a role model for the 
nation, and to take a leading role in tackling discrimination in India’s higher 
educational sector. Indeed, as mentioned earlier (in Chapter 1), the university 
itself makes the following commitments in its ‘University Pledge’: ‘Equality and 
respect should be promoted and practised towards both university teachers [i.e. 
faculty members] and students, from whom and with whom one gains both 
knowledge and understanding’ (translated to English from the original Sanskrit 
of the Shah Jahan University Pledge). 

In view of this pledge, one might not only expect better of the staff, but of the 
students too — especially as they are deemed to be among the ‘best’ in India. 
However, this does not seem to be the case in practice. With reference to the 
interview process, and in order to probe the issue of equality even further, the 
Dalit students participating in this study were asked whether or not they felt that 
the university consistently practised its pledge of ‘equality and respect’ for all. 
Most of the respondents were of the opinion that the university’s official com- 
mitment to equality for all was not followed up in practice. Yogesh, a Dalit 
student from the Sociology Department, made the following remarks: 


We are all familiar with our University Pledge. Equality and respect are such 
major aspects of it. But although the pledge has been made in writing, no 
one follows it in practice. Even if I were to complain to higher management 
about the discrimination I encounter [...] the question would be [.. .] 
would they listen? Probably not! I tried once [...] and was told by the 
management that I should discuss the matter with the Dalit student repre- 
sentative in the university, who would in turn bring it to the attention of 
university management |. . .] and then they would look into it. But nothing 
has been done as yet. So the thing is [. . .] they [i.e. the non-Dalit manage- 
ment] may listen to your issues, but no action will be taken. The fact is that 
Dalit voices invariably fall upon deaf ears [. . .] and this problem still persists 
in this university for most of us. 


As we have seen, the various forms of discriminatory practices perpetrated by 
non- Dalits against Dalits remain all too common within India’s universities in 
general, and the University of Shah Jahan in particular. Dalits continue to suffer 
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the damaging effects of this discrimination. Although the Constitution of 
India has theoretically abolished discrimination against members of the Dalit 
community, D’Souza (2009) believes that the practice of treating the Dalits as 
‘untouchables’ continues, ‘varying in extent and intensity from state to state’ 
in India (p. 29). Pinto (2008) claims that ‘consciously or sub-consciously 
[. . .] administrators perpetuate through their interactions with Dalit students 
their own internalised caste values’, thus posing a risk to Dalit success (p. 184). 
This overt ‘form of exclusion of Dalits [exists] even in urban areas’ (D’Souza, 
2009, p. 30). As this study shows, the Dalit are subjected to the same kinds of 
marginalisation even within university settings — including the University of 
Shah Jahan. 

Moreover, the interview sessions revealed that complaints made by Dalit stu- 
dents to university authorities about discriminatory practices had at times been 
discouraged by family members, due to concern about the possible repercussions 
for the students’ future studies and family life. Chetan, a Dalit student from the 
Department of Management, offered a valuable example: 


My family reminds me not to complain about my issues to the university 
authorities [. . .] as it will only rebound and make things worse for me [.. .] 
because my family would certainly not be able to cope with the setback of their 
son’s being expelled from university. It is even possible [in an extreme case] 
that either I or my family would face death threats from certain right-wing caste 
groups! So it’s not an easy situation for us Dalits, and there’s no easy solution. 


This point is worth noting. In this day and age, one may not expect social 
discrimination against Dalits to occur to such a degree and with such frequency — 
especially not within a premier university such as Shah Jahan. Yet Chetan’s 
account captures not only the predicament of Dalit university students today, but 
the intensity of discrimination they face. D’Souza (2009) corroborates Chetan’s 
report, claiming that the ‘modern-day plight of Dalits includes [. . .] social exclu- 
sion and violence [.. .] and solutions are not forthcoming’ (p. 38). This might 
well be attributed to the hegemony of non-Dalit (high-caste) individuals within 
Indian society, who ensure the exclusion of Dalits from all social and ‘economic 
gains [. . .] that allow empowerment’ to the Dalit community (D’ Souza, 2009, 
p. 32). Pinto (2002b) adds that ‘the well-established dominant [non-Dalit | 
groups do not want their entrenched interests to suffer or experience a setback’ 
(p. 188). Exclusionary behaviour allows certain non-Dalit high-caste groups to 
maintain their control within Indian society. Such behaviour has involved posing 
challenges of various kinds to the Quota System, which aims to reserve seats for 
Dalit applicants in university education. 

Prakash, a Dalit in the Department of History, offered his view on this issue: 


What I have a problem with is [...] non-Dalit think we Dalit are not 
deserving, and that we gain admission by means of the reservations. But 
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even Dalit with high grades don’t often get admitted [. . .] and the seats go 
to the highest bidder who pays extra money to study a high-status subject 
in a professional field. Dalits do not have the financial capacity to do this 
[. . .] so non-Dalits get the benefits. And yet they complain. Quota reserva- 
tions are the only way for Dalits to gain educational benefits. Remove the 
system and all will be lost. However, I feel that if the government really 
needs to remove the Quota, they should allow Dalit to be treated equally 
with non-Dalit. Then we won’t need the Quota and we can achieve 
through our own merit. What I would like to see is [. . .] equal rights for 
all citizens. 


Prakash places emphasis on the corruption, bribery and deliberate negligence 
ongoing within university administration and management to the detriment of 
the Dalits (Pais, 2007), as well as the financial constraints that limit Dalits’ aspi- 
rations in higher education. Prakash also highlights an important concern: he 
argues for the need for social justice on behalf of the Dalits, and specifically the 
need for the Dalits to be treated equally in the university environment. 

Lalitha, a Dalit in the Department of Sociology, commented rather sharply as 
follows: ‘I don’t see any equality or justice in the way Dalits are treated here [i.e. 
Shah Jahan] by members of other castes.’ 

Unfortunately, the constitutional provision for Dalits’ educational develop- 
ment as envisioned during the 1950s has been far from a success. Indeed, Mishra 
(2001) claims that India’s constitutional guarantee of equal rights for all citizens 
has been ‘nothing but a handicap’, instead of securing ‘political justice for its 
citizens’ (p. 20). 

However, it is also important to bear in mind that the Quota System as a 
form of distributive justice accords many Dalits the privilege of securing higher 
education in premier universities (such as Shah Jahan), which in the decades 
before the inception of the Quota System was available only to the non-Dalit 
castes (Rao, 2008). The injustices enacted on Dalits are culturally bound, 
rooted in the caste culture of Indian society, and continue to hamper Dalits’ 
higher educational development (Jogdand, 2007). Despite the fact that India’s 
Constitution guarantees equality for all, the reality of student life for Dalits — as 
disclosed by both Prakash and Vaishali — is pervaded by discrimination and 
inequality. 


Formal and informal encounters 


In this section, I will examine the difficulties that arise due to attitudes exhibited 
towards Dalit students in their daily encounters with non-Dalit students. This 
section introduces the problems of exclusion and discrimination faced by Dalit 
individuals. The section examines these issues and focuses on caste prejudice as 
an ideological problem challenging the Quota measures for Dalit access to, and 
participation in, higher education. 
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Formal experiences: the Quota policy as socially just 


India’s Constitution renders discrimination against the Dalit community an 
offence punishable in a court of law. Universities across the Indian sub-continent 
are required to adhere to the law that disallows any form of discriminatory act 
against minorities — especially the Dalit. However, while the statutes are clearly 
defined on paper, in practice the hierarchical caste system continues to prevail. 

Although some literature may claim or suggest that the Dalit community is 
supported educationally, it is necessary to explore whether this is in fact the case — 
especially in a premier-university environment, which adds significantly to the life 
chances of its graduates, since they [the Dalit] have been ignored in these insti- 
tutes of higher learning (Jaffrelot, 2003). A Dalit individual may enter a good 
university by means of the Quota System, and one might argue that he/she has 
thereby gained the benefits of a good education. But the underlying issue is 
whether that Dalit individual is able to participate fully as a student without 
encountering any form of resentment or bias within the university environment. 
The real question is whether the learning process and university social life are as 
smooth for that Dalit individual as for his/her non-Dalit peers. Are Dalit stu- 
dents confronted in practice with overt or covert (direct or indirect) 
discrimination, or perhaps isolation that forces them to socialise only with mem- 
bers of their own caste community, rather than a wider range including students 
of a higher, non-Dalit caste? 

Vinod, a Dalit student in the Department of Law, shared his views as follows: 
‘In reality [. . .] other castes don’t readily accept Dalit friendship if they learn of 
your caste. Non-Dalit prefer to bond with other non-Dalit, rather than Dalit.’ 
In Vinod’s case, discrimination is omnipresent in his university life, from a lack 
of recognition and covert discrimination to overt cultural injustice. Vinod’s 
experiences of friendship between students highlight the continued existence of 
intolerance according to caste-based religious beliefs and caste hierarchy 
(Kapoor, 2004). 

Pankaj, a Dalit in the Department of Chemistry, shared a similar view. He 
commented: ‘They [non-Dalit] will continue to be friends with you as long as 
they don’t know of your caste affiliation. When they do [. . .] then things turn 
out to be different.’ Pankaj’s experience attests to the exclusionary effects of 
underlying prejudice against Dalits. Caste prejudices held by the dominant caste 
have for centuries worked to obstruct the educational mobility of Dalit individu- 
als. It seems evident that many non-Dalit caste members seek actively to keep the 
Dalit community in a condition of ‘backwardness’ (Rajawat, 2004). 

Chetan, a Dalit in the Department of Psychology, elaborated on this matter as 
follows: ‘Caste is the culture of our society. Children imbibe caste-based beliefs 
and traditions from the teaching of their families.’ 

Paul (2007) claims, further, that ‘caste Hindus insist on enforcing inferiority on 
the Dalit in many ways’ (p. 279). Privileged non-Dalit individuals support the mobi- 
lisation of their own caste, and are uninterested in or resistant to the upliftment of 
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the Dalit community. Non-Dalit castes have become ever more culturally, socially 
and politically dominant in order to maintain their social and cultural pre-eminence 
in Indian society (Paul, 2007). Rajawat (2004) emphasises that ‘the notion of supe- 
riority and inferiority [...] is often perpetuated by upper-castes’ (p. 112); and 
certainly Dalits continue to be treated unjustly by non-Dalits (D’Souza, 2009). 
Ashok, a Dalit in the Department of Management, expressed his resentment: 


I do get really annoyed with some of these non-Dalit students. I can hear 
them whispering about me [.. .] or sometimes snickering when I walk past 
them. Sometimes I feel like telling them [. . .] ‘Come on guys, it’s a premier 
institute [. . .] act in a civilised way [. . .] and keep your prejudices to yourself!” 


Anger is certainly one response to the situation. Non-Dalits’ resentment of a 
system that has given some Dalits educational access has led in turn to the 
pigeon-holing of Dalit students as ‘outsiders’. This has exacerbated divisions 
along caste lines, leading to segregation and, according to Kapoor (2004), wide- 
spread reluctance to improve intercultural understanding between Dalit and 
non-Dalit communities. 

Although Ashok’s experience highlights the glaring reality of prejudice 
encountered by Dalit students in the university arena, it is also important to 
address the incidences of ‘caste confusion’ that take place between non- Dalit 
and Dalit students. In other words, non- Dalits are not always able to identify 
Dalits — especially financially well-off creamy-layer Dalits, due to their sound 
educational background and their elevated social status. One such experi- 
ence was shared by Anand, a creamy-layer Dalit in the Department of 
Management: 


In view of my grammar-school education [. . .] and maybe my way of speak- 
ing [. . .] non-Dalits sometimes think I’m not Dalit, and don’t identify me as 
one [.. .] and I sometimes get treated well. Although I should add that [. . .] 
on the face of it everything will seem nice [. . .] however, when they [non- 
Dalits] learn of your caste affiliation, then things turn out to be different 
[. . .] in those moments you are likely to encounter an attitude of exclusion 
from them [non-Dalits]. 


Anand’s ‘grammar-school education’ signifies, in effect, that he is from a privi- 
leged socio-economic background, thus his caste identity might not appear to 
pose a problem. However, he still faces exclusionary behaviour from non- Dalits 
as soon as they learn of his affiliation to the Dalit caste. Non-Dalit students 
engage in patterns of indifference and exclusion, with an emphasis on avoidance 
(Tara, 2004; Dhawan, 2005). This has an extremely negative effect on Dalit 
students in the elite-university setting, who are sometimes excluded both physi- 
cally and socially from university activities, and at times prevented from 
participating meaningfully in the university environment. 
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Experiences of exclusion 


Chetan, a Dalit in the Psychology Department, explained what it means to be a 
member of the Dalit caste: ‘The fact is we are Dalit [. . .] one cannot overlook 
that part of us. We have to confront our ‘Dalitness’ [. . .] and this means being 
prepared to confront the cultural hurdles that come our way.’ 

Reddy et al. (2004) is of the view that the image of ‘inferiority gives the Dalit 
a feeling of diffidence, impurity, and low self-esteem’ (p. 108). An inferiority 
complex that may result from their social background can act as an obstacle to 
some Dalits’ success and achievement (Rajawat, 2004). In contrast, Mendelsohn 
and Vicziany (1998) believe that ‘Dalit have undergone a profound change in 
their view of themselves and the society’ around them (p. 1). Dalit students are 
forced to deal with casteism, as upper-caste non-Dalit students often discriminate 
against their Dalit peers on the basis of caste (D’Souza, 2009). My respondents 
did not seem to demonstrate ‘inferiority complexes’. Rather, they were angry at 
the continual exclusion they experienced. Prakash, a Dalit in the History 
Department of the University of Shah Jahan, argued that there is only one way 
to escape caste-based mistreatment: 


If a Dalit student graduates in a professional field [i.e. engineering, medi- 
cine, law etc.] from this university, they have a better chance of getting a 
good job and improving their economic status. I believe that caste today is 
very much linked to one’s economic status |. . .] I mean [. . .] if you have a 
high salary in a professional field you can escape discrimination [.. .] 
because if a Dalit is affluent financially then it is more convenient for that 
person in social terms. 


Although caste discrimination is still rampant in education in India (Chalam, 
2007b), Prakash proposes that acquiring professional degrees from India’s ‘Ivy 
League University’ could help the Dalit to gain status both socially and eco- 
nomically. In fact, this educational leverage offers the possibility of defying 
India’s ancient, caste-delimited social order (Keane, 2007). 

However, Vinod (a Dalit respondent in the Department of Law) disagreed 
with Prakash’s view that affluence and financial stability offer a means for Dalit 
individuals to escape caste discrimination. Vinod argued that caste connection 
remains of considerable importance, even in today’s world: 


Non-Dalit in many ways try to maintain caste differences. Caste affiliation, 
[. . .] like [. . .] who belongs to which caste, matters. From the area of the city 
in which one resides, to what room-mates one has in the university hostel, and 
what caste one’s friends are [. . .] all of these things matter, even today. In all 
of this the Dalit person is the victim [. . .] because that person does not fit in 
with anyone except other Dalit. Believe me [. . .] what caste one belongs to 
matters in this society because everyone wants to know what family back- 
ground you come from |. . .] and based upon that they know how to treat you. 
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Discussion and conclusion 


Critics may argue that the Quota policy has contributed to the development of the 
Dalit minority, facilitating their progress in both social and economic terms. Indeed, 
my interviews with Dalit students and faculty at the University of Shah Jahan indi- 
cate that this is, to some extent, true. It may even be argued that the 15 per cent 
reservation of places in university education gives the Dalit minority an advantage 
over other communities such as Muslim, Christian and Sikh minorities, as well as 
other ‘lower’ castes who do not benefit from the Quota scheme. However, it is 
crucial to recognise that no other minority communities suffer the stigma of 
‘untouchability’ that is borne by the Dalits (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b). For 
instance, admission forms for a university place, or for a job at a university, require 
Dalit candidates to specify their caste affiliation as either SC ST. As a result, there- 
fore, Dalits are stigmatised and marginalised from the very outset of the process of 
application. Sadangi (2008) believes that, for Dalits, ‘stigma goes with them [. . .] 
wider society still stigmatises and oppresses them because they are Dalit’ (p. 131). 

Whether a Dalit individual converts to a religion such as Islam, Christianity, 
Sikhism or Buddhism, or becomes a member of a church, masjid or temple, his/ 
her family identity as a Dalit remains the same. The inescapable ‘Dalitness’ of 
these individuals leads to their exclusion by other (higher-caste) groups: they 
continue to be perceived as Dalit, no matter what religious group they belong 
to. As Sadangi (2008) observes, their ‘long history of exploitation does not come 
to an end when they adopt a non-casteist faith [. . .] Dalit of religions live in the 
same society ruled by caste values’ (p. 131). Moreover, Sadangi (2008) points 
out that the ‘rising incidence of atrocities against Dalit in Sikh villages is another 
dimension of the caste divide within the [Sikh] community’ (p. 129). Even after 
religious conversion, Dalits have no guarantee of assistance or support from non- 
Dalit communities — whether Sikh, Muslim or Christian. Dalits are still viewed as 
‘outcastes’ due to their indelible ‘Dalit identity’ (Pinto, 2008). In sum, then, 
D’Souza (2009) believes that the ‘present Dalit plight is primarily due to their 
historical [. . .] exclusion under the caste system’ (p. 10). 

This chapter also addresses the fact that although the Quota policy officially 
reserves 15 per cent of places in higher education for Dalit applicants, not all of 
the 15 per cent is available in practice. In fact, Dalit recruitment into universities 
is currently so low that their uptake does not even reach half of the 15 per cent 
reservations. Due to corruption, bribery, misrepresentation and other failings of 
the system, many Dalit students do not receive the benefits of the Quota scheme 
designed specifically to further their progress. Even if some Dalits do enter pres- 
tigious universities (such as Shah Jahan), we must still ask whether they can 
remain impervious to the many social injustices that await them in the university 
environment. Indeed, Pinto (2002b) believes that there is ‘a definite design to 
keep the Dalits backward, [while] at the same time mouthing slogans of social 
justice’ (p. 187). 

The importance of the Quota policy lies in its provision of the legal right for a 
certain proportion of Dalit to access education at various levels, including university 
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places and faculty membership. Article 46 of India’s Constitution ‘provides [. . .] 
for their protection from social injustice and all forms of exploitation’ (Thorat, 
2009, p. 1). However, Thorat (2009) argues that although the Quota ‘strategy 
envisages and is directed at securing distributive justice’ (p. 9), the Dalits’ legal 
right to equality and justice lacks adequate enforcement, and might thus be con- 
sidered somewhat empty. A right that is struggled over and contested, a right 
that is not supported or monitored, may be merely a rhetorical right. The Dalits’ 
constitutionally acknowledged right to social, economic and political justice and 
reform, for which Dr Ambedkar fought, for so many years, is still struggled over 
today in order to challenge ‘the historical denial of civil and cultural rights’ 
(Thorat, 2009, p. 151) to the Dalit people — even in the higher educational setting. 

In this chapter, I have argued that the Quota policy shows some characteristics 
of the distributive dimension of social justice. That is, the policy reflects a form 
of distributive justice in reserving 15 per cent of university places for Dalit stu- 
dents/faculty, and upholds their legal right to access higher education. Beyond 
the initial appearance of rights/justice, however, the situation becomes more 
complicated. It is difficult to determine precisely how well the policy works in 
practice, because the process of monitoring the allocation of and access to Quota 
seats remains a major point of contention (Jogdand, 2007; Chalam, 2007b). 
This difficulty derives from a lack of clarity regarding events prior to universities’ 
admission decisions: how many Dalit students/faculty apply, and what propor- 
tion of their applications is rejected? The statistics for Dalit who are successful in 
obtaining places are likewise fragmented and incomplete. One ‘test’ of social 
justice, or at least an attempt to determine the equality of opportunity in prac- 
tice, would be to monitor the statistics relating to this complex and fraught area 
of India’s social life. 

As previously mentioned, the social justice measures enshrined in India’s 
Constitution affirm Dalits’ right to access and participate in the university setting — 
including that of the University of Shah Jahan — as a means of promoting 
equality for the socially, economically and politically marginalised Dalit caste. 
However, even though members of the Dalit minority are legally able to become 
part of the university learning environment, they may still experience caste-based 
exclusion in one form or another after they have accepted a place. While both 
Dalit faculty members and Dalit students at the University of Shah Jahan benefit 
from the distributive justice enacted by the Quota policy, some nonetheless 
report instances of discriminatory treatment from non-Dalits, in a version of the 
redistribution—recognition dilemma (Fraser, 1997). Despite forming part of the 
broader university environment as a result of the Quota policy’s distributive jus- 
tice measures, Dalits continue to experience various forms of marginalisation, 
including segregation from non-Dalit colleagues in the canteen and hostel dining 
areas, and ridicule from non-Dalit students/faculty. As a result, the Dalit are 
once again made to feel like ‘untouchables’. Cultural and associational forms of 
injustice (Gewirtz, 2006) due to caste and ethnicity are enacted in non- Dalits’ 
exclusion of and discrimination against the Dalits who have experienced a form 
of distributive justice. Additionally, to respond positively to the dimension of 
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associational justice, for example, it would seem important to promote Dalit 
participation in a ‘stronger’ manner. One possible solution would be for Dalit to 
be given more power/authority in universities’ board decisions, and perhaps to 
participate more directly in the governance of higher education. The Dalit fac- 
ulty and students interviewed for this chapter would certainly prefer to have 
some form of Dalit representation in the upper levels of administration and 
management at the University of Shah Jahan. 

However, the current lack of Dalit representation in the upper-level manage- 
ment and governing bodies of Shah Jahan (controlled, on the whole, by 
high-caste non-Dalits — members of the Brahmin caste), amply reflects the 
prevalence of exclusionary behaviour on the part of some influential non- Dalits 
towards the Dalit student minority. This cultural injustice is exacerbated by dis- 
crimination enacted by non-Dalit students and faculty against their non-Dalit 
colleagues. Moreover, Dalits’ complaints to university officials usually fall upon 
deaf ears. The apathy exhibited by high-caste non-Dalit university administrators 
towards the Dalit is often ignored or disregarded, even by government bodies 
representing the Ministry of Education (Rao, 2008). In such cases, Dalits’ expe- 
riences of injustice — both overt and covert — may raise questions as to the 
integrity of an elite institution that professes to stand for social justice and 
espouses the right to justice and equality for all citizens. This ambivalence 
remains an ongoing challenge, even in contemporary urban Indian society 
(Chitkara, 2002). 

In order to illustrate the gravity of the Dalits’ situation, awareness and under- 
standing of their lived experiences is vital. One may assume that social injustices 
do not exist — either in theory or in practice — within a premier university, espe- 
cially given this particular university’s formal pledge. An elite university such as 
Shah Jahan might well be expected to resist these forms of discrimination, par- 
ticularly in light of the official rules and laws (i.e. constitutional policies) that 
prohibit the practice of inequality towards individuals in general. One might also 
suppose that an academically brilliant, high-achieving student population from a 
well-to-do, educated background would acknowledge and follow the rules of the 
university, and avoid engaging in prejudicial behaviour towards any person. 
However, the responses provided by the Dalit participants in this study indicate 
that Dalit university students continue to face severe discrimination on a day-to- 
day basis. In short, their identity as Dalits has not ceased to hinder their 
educational progress (Pinto, 2008). 

Dalit identity is a caste construct that Dalits cannot escape (Chalam, 2007). 
It is certainly possible to argue that the Dalits who contributed to my study are 
part of a premier-university environment, and thus are much more fortunate 
than many other Dalits who experience far greater hardships: those living in rural 
areas, for example. What is at stake, however, is not whether one Dalit is more 
privileged (creamy-layer Dalit) or less privileged (Quota Dalit) than another. The 
real problem is that the caste identity of these students (whether privileged 
creamy layer or not) continues to exclude them in a variety of ways from the rest 
of the student population (Pinto, 2008). Even if they were to change their name 
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or religion, they would still be perceived as Dalit — and stigmatised accordingly. 
In the case of higher learning institutions, Pinto (2002b) argues that the 


higher education system does a lot of violence to the culture of the Dalits 
[. . .] and until the whole question is viewed from the perspective of culture, 
one cannot fully grasp the lack of success of Dalits in higher education. 


(p. 183) 


In summary, this chapter highlights some claims made by the Dalit respondents 
about their experiences in the University of Shah Jahan. Dalit students and fac- 
ulty alike emphasised the gravity of the injustices they face, and the frequency 
with which such encounters take place; clearly, therefore, more awareness is 
needed of the Dalits’ predicament within India’s prestigious universities. If their 
situation is not brought to the attention of scholars and authorities, both within 
and outside India, the habit of exclusion will persist, and official efforts to pro- 
mote Dalits’ equality within India will prove, in reality, a lost cause (Pinto, 
2002b). As evidenced in this chapter, Dalit students do indeed experience dis- 
crimination based on caste at this premier university. Their descriptions of their 
experiences offer some insight into the difficulties they encounter in their aca- 
demic and social lives. 

Social cohesion, even at the university level, is challenged by acts of margin- 
alisation and segregation — as demonstrated by the respondents’ accounts of 
their own lived experiences. The underlying causes of marginalisation result in 
unique problems for Dalit students; and the experiences my respondents shared 
in interview reveal the difficulties (usually caste-related) that they continue to 
encounter. Caste identity significantly affects students’ treatment, even within 
an elite-university setting. 


5 Being a ‘female Dalit’ student 


Introduction 


The issues faced by Dalit women call for a separate and closer analysis. As 
Jogdand (1995) claims, ‘Dalit women have a distinct identity’ (p. 111), both in 
view of their caste identity as ‘Dalit’ and their gender. Therefore, this chapter 
seeks to develop a grounded understanding of the situation of female Dalit stu- 
dents, and the various perceptions they hold of their personal, social and 
academic lives within an elite-university environment. 

This chapter will start by considering the experiences of female Dalit stu- 
dents and the issues that arise in relation to their caste and gender identity. This 
chapter makes use of 12 female interviewees (10 Dalit and 2 non-Dalit stu- 
dents), whose responses are judged to describe most accurately the sociological 
make-up of Dalit and non-Dalit women in Indian society, particularly in relation 
to their experiences in a premier institute of higher education. These respondents’ 
views most powerfully exemplify the main coded themes that emerged from my 
analysis. 

Four major themes arose from the coding and analysis of the data obtained. 
These themes are as follows: 


e the status of women in Indian society; 

e issues surrounding Dalit female students’ access to and participation in the 
University of Shah Jahan; 

e views and experiences of Dalit females within the learning environment at 
the University of Shah Jahan; 

e inclusion and exclusion in the university setting. 


Of the 10 Dalit female respondents, 1 (Deepika, a Quota Dalit) receives a full 
Quota scholarship (which includes tuition, accommodation and a monthly sti- 
pend). There are 4 Dalit female students (Neeta, Diya, Seema and Vimal, also 
Quota Dalits) who are on partial Quota scholarships (which include hostel 
accommodation and food for students undertaking two-year Master’s degrees). 
The remaining 5 Dalit female respondents (Sheela, Neelima, Meena, Vijaya and 
Sunita) do not depend on Quota funding, but are funded by their families, who 
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belong to the professional ‘creamy-layer’ Dalit community (Guru & Chakravarty, 
2005; Rana, 2008, p. 189). Jyoti and Manisha, the non-Dalit female students 
also interviewed for this study, hail from affluent homes. 


Women’s status in Indian society 


Across many nations and societies, women have encountered — and continue to 
encounter — male domination and inequality in various spheres of life (Jogdand, 
1995). However, while gender inequity persists in many societies across the 
globe, some women have been successful in achieving at least the right to equal- 
ity (Seenarine, 2004; Chalam, 2007c). In the Constitution of India, for instance, 
‘clause (3) of Article 15’ empowers the state to make special and ‘equal provision 
for women’ (Prasad, 2006, p. 169). However, Sharma and Sharma (2004) claim 
that ‘unlike [women in] Western nations, Indian women are denied equal oppor- 
tunities [. . .] in many spheres of life’ (p. 53). Mandal (2003) believes that the 
low status of women in India should be examined in the ‘context of the treat- 
ment they get from the male population’, as part of the prevailing patriarchal 
system (p. 68). According to patriarchal ideology, for instance, ‘in India parents 
don’t easily welcome a female child’ (Mandal, 2003, p. 70). 

Chakravarty (2008) reports that ‘analysts of gender stratification in India have 
[. . .] tried to give a historical basis to female subordination in India [. . .] outlin- 
ing the development of patriarchy/ies’ (p. 25). Patriarchal norms have taken for 
granted the subordinate status of Indian women in ways that go largely unques- 
tioned. Mandal (2003) reflects on the ways in which many early politico-social 
thinkers and philosophers have ‘contributed to the degradation of women in 
society’ (p. 66). These include the ancient law-maker Manu, who is recorded to 
have stated that ‘a woman has no [. . .] identity of her own, except that which 
comes to her through a man’. Manu’s law prescribes the following code: 


In childhood a female must be subject to her father, 
In youth to her husband, 
When her lord is dead, to her sons; 


A woman must never be independent. 
(Cited in D’Souza, 2009, p. 64) 


The right to equal status was not granted to women ‘according to the ancient 
Hindu Law or other religious laws in India’ (Mandal, 2003, p. 38). According 
to religious obligations, which evolved over several centuries, women were 
placed in subordination to men. This perspective has continued to impact 
adversely on the legitimate rights of women in India. Although the status of 
women in India today is better than in previous decades, Prasad (2006) opines 
that the liberation of women in itself is not sufficient, ‘due to the patriarchal 
structure |. . .] under which women’s oppression does not end’ (p. 9). 
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Usmani (2004) is of the view that ‘the Indian world is a male world with an 
ambivalent attitude towards females’ (p. 83). D’Souza (2009) agrees, describing 
India as ‘largely male-centric in practice’ (p. 68). In addition, Paswan and Jaideva 
(2003b) believe that the situation for Dalit women in India is an ‘extremely 
volatile and a sensitive one’ (p. 37). As D’Souza (2009) points out, this dynamic 
‘drives gender bias against women [.. .] and they continue to receive a lower 
status.’ (p. 65). Women in Indian society, as Mandal (2003) understands it, are 
‘deprived of many essential amenities and services which they need as [.. .] 
human rights’; yet society and its administration are not in the least worried 
about this deprivation (pp. 65-66). Aspects vital to women’s development and 
success, including ‘education, religious reform, cultural and customary change, 
etc.’, are limited, and indeed lacking altogether on many levels and in many 
places in India (Mandal, 2003, p. 66). In general terms, such limitations have 
discouraged and disadvantaged all women of all castes within Indian society. 


Dalit women’s identity in contemporary Indian society 


In considering the challenges most Indian women encounter in a society 
governed by caste and patriarchal codes, D’Souza (2009) claims that the posi- 
tion of ‘the “Dalit woman” under such social circumstances is much worse’ 
(p. 65), as she is denied the ‘opportunity for further development’ (Mandal, 
2003, p. 67). Dalit females are singled out as the ‘most vulnerable’ (Prasad, 
2006, p. 168). In Prasad’s (2006) view, caste identity ‘alienates Dalit females’ by 
condemning them to live ‘a stigmatized life’ (p. 171). Both caste and gender, 
therefore, contribute to the exclusion and/or marginalisation of a particular sec- 
tion of Indian society — Dalit women. 

The marginalisation of Dalit females is associated with what Gewirtz and Cribb 
(2002) calls considerable ‘cultural injustices’ (p. 149) relating to ethnicity, tradi- 
tion, language, religion and so on. As Mandal (2003) argues, such injustices are 
perpetuated by the ‘religious dicta, customs and traditions’ of Indian society 
(p. 68). Even Dalit women living in urban areas face subjugation and marginalisa- 
tion in socio-economic, cultural and political terms, often leaving them untouched 
by social progress (Punalekar, 1995). D’Souza (2009) claims that Dalit women, 
who account for ‘almost 48 percent of the total Dalit population, suffer [. . .] 
discrimination’ on many levels (p. 65). Nowadays, organised groups of Dalit 
women are seeking to combat casteism and sexism. Kannabiran (2004) believes 
that they are struggling for a representation of their ‘identity as “Women” [. . .] 
to other socially dominant groups’ within the country (pp. 336-337). 

Subramaniam (2006) claims that the ‘caste-based discrimination, oppression, 
and violence inflicted’ upon Dalit women have ‘not always been acknowledged 
and addressed’ (p. 45). Rajawat (2004) contends that ‘caste and women’s prob- 
lems cannot be separated in the Indian context’ (p. 188). 

With the caste system at its heart, Paswan and Jaideva (2003b) claim that 
Hinduism accords Dalit women a very low status, making them ‘feel [. . .] they 
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are inferior’ (pp. 16-17) to males, who retain their dominant role within society 
(Kapadia, 2002). Bettcher (2007) considers such negative attitudes towards 
Dalit females to be expressed in the very structure of the Hindu religion, and 
‘deeply bound with [caste-based] identity stereotypes [...] located within 
Indian cultural norms’ (p. 13). In this study, it will therefore be necessary to 
define and understand the identity of Dalit women as compared to non-Dalit 
women in Indian society. 

Jogdand (1995) believes that Dalit women’s identity should be analysed 
within the broader framework of India’s social structure. Kapadia (2002) consid- 
ers identities to be ‘analytically complex to study because they are constructed 
and shifting, not fixed entities which can be negotiated, contested and reformu- 
lated as categories of representation’ (p. 5). In India, people do identify 
themselves, and are identified, according to caste; this, Channa (2005) believes, 
has become synonymous with human identity to the extent that ‘most Indians 
cannot think of themselves as being apart from their castes’ (p. 52). Paswan and 
Jaideva (2003b) claim that many Dalit women have become victims of these 
traditional cultural practices because societal norms ‘reinforce caste culture’ 
(p. 19). Caste culture has forced many Dalit women in Indian society to drop 
out of school due to discrimination against them from upper-caste men and 
women alike. This all constitutes a significant challenge to Dalit women’s self- 
esteem and sense of personal agency (Rajawat, 2004). 

Most Dalit women suffer unimaginable oppression, which, as Mahey 
(2003) claims, is ‘not only for reasons of caste’ (p. 151). A Dalit woman, as 
Paswan and Jaideva (2003b) point out, is not only female, but ‘belongs to the 
lower caste [...] and also to an economically lower class’, and so is ‘thrice 
alienated’ (p. 18). In other words, many Dalit women ‘are victims of caste, 
class and gender’, especially in rural settings (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b, p. 18; 
Mahey, 2003). 

In the case of Dalit women, both caste and class have ‘fixity as well as flexibil- 
ity’; they are ‘intrinsically rooted together forming a caste-class nexus that existed 
from the British period’ onwards (Paul, 2007, pp. 281-282). Together, as 
Sadangi (2008) observes, caste and class can limit ‘Dalit women’s choices and 
opportunities |. . .] placing them on the bottom in all development indicators’ 
(p. 217). Upper-caste, non-Dalit individuals often make use of the idiom of caste 
to maintain their privileges, and to ‘retain their economically and politically 
dominant positions’ (Paul, 2007, p. 281). Although a small percentage of Dalit 
women have achieved a higher status than others, many still fall prey to dis- 
crimination from upper-caste individuals based on their caste and gender. Even 
educated non-Dalit Indian women are often less able to acquire high-status jobs 
or stable positions within the Indian bureaucracy, making economic betterment 
nearly impossible (Punalekar, 1995; Paul, 2007). Although women of upper- 
caste backgrounds also experience gender-based discrimination, Chakravarty 
(2008) argues that ‘Dalit women remain the most vulnerable section of women’, 
and that their oppression ‘far outweighs that of upper-caste women’ (p. 160). 
Kannabiran (2004) agrees that the social suffering of Dalit women quite clearly 
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‘separates the “we” [i.e. non-Dalit females] from the “not we” [i.e. Dalit females 
alone]’ in Indian society (p. 321). 

Paswan and Jaideva (2003b) recommend that Dalit females be studied as a 
‘separate category’, ‘not [...] bracketed with other women’, because ‘their 
problems are different from those of the other [non-Dalit] women’ (p. 27). The 
issues encountered by Dalit females as a result of their caste identity are not the 
same for women from other castes (Levin, 2001). Indeed, Chakravarty (2008) 
argues that the ‘upper-caste woman is invariably better placed than the lower- 
caste man’ in terms of privileges (p. 141); she accesses more and better privileges 
than her Dalit counterparts, and is advantageously placed for ‘access to education 
and occupations’ (Levin, 2001, p. 119). Mandal (2003) is of the opinion that 
women who belong to lower castes have to face many more ‘adversities in society 
than the women who are high-castes’ (p. 68). Thus, the emancipation of Dalit 
females entails a ‘constant dual struggle as a “Dalit” and as a “woman”? (Rajawat, 
2004, p. 188). Moreover, Rajawat (2004) believes that the status of Dalit 
women is in such a ‘pathetic condition that [. ..] the upper-caste women also 
exploit the lower-caste women’ (p. 195). 

As a result of this dismal situation, Channa (2005) claims that Dalit men and 
women have increasingly become ‘bound by feelings of “shared oppression”’ 
(p. 60, quoting Lorde, 1992, p. 50). During his research, Channa (2005) 
reports that he never came across any ‘low-caste [Dalit] man who believed that 
his [Dalit] woman was morally degraded’. Moreover, he found, ‘most low-caste 
[Dalit] men treated their wives as equals’ (p. 60). Yet Levin (2001) cites the 
model of three-fold oppression formulated by Dalit feminists: ‘oppression by 
upper castes, subject to class-based oppression and patriarchal oppression from 
all men [. . .] including men of their [own, i.e. Dalit] caste’ (pp. 119-120). The 
mistreatment of Dalit women often goes ‘unreported and unpublicized’ (Mahey, 
2003, pp. 151). Narayan (2006) believes that in modern times ‘most Dalit 
women experience the agony of “untouchability” very deeply in all walks of life’ 
(p. 156), and that this has given rise to what is called ‘Dalitism’ (Paswan & 
Jaideva, 2003b, p. 37). 

‘Dalitism’, as defined by Paswan and Jaideva (2003b), refers to the ‘subjugation 
of the Dalit socio-politically, economically and culturally [...] all of which 
embodies different degrees of marginalization [. . .] legitimized by various social 
institutions and [...] quasi-legal structures’ (p. 37). Within the educational 
realm, for example, Mahey (2003) asserts that successful Dalit females are ‘pun- 
ished by the upper-caste teachers [. . .] for daring to score good grades’ (p. 151). 
Rajawat (2004) argues that Dalit women are unrepresented in political parties, as 
‘most of the women involved in politics and power sharing come from the upper- 
caste’? community (p. 194). (One exception to this rule, however, is Mayawati, a 
Dalit, who was the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh State.) Mandal (2003) further 
claims that Hindu high-caste policy makers are often pleased to take into ‘consid- 
eration only the interests of non-Dalit women and not the Dalit women’ (p. 185). 
Moreover, ‘low-caste women have no representative of their own in Assemblies 
and parliament’ to safeguard their interests (Mandal, 2003, p. 185). 
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Differences in identity between and among Dalit women 


When speaking of ‘Dalit women’, it is necessary to take into account the complex 
differences between and within groups of Dalit women. It would not be accu- 
rate, for example, to say that all Dalit women live in dreadful conditions of 
oppression and exclusion. There are differences even within the group we call 
‘Dalit’. It is vital to note that the identities of Dalit women are multiple, con- 
stantly shifting (Alcoff & Mendieta, 2003), and constructed from sets of 
available resources. Dalit female identity is hybrid, combining ‘caste, class and 
gender’ (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b, p. 18). In addition, Dalit females may be 
identified in terms of how ‘others’ see them; that is, the labels /identities that are 
constructed on their behalf by various individuals in various circumstances, not 
under conditions of their own choosing (Alcoff & Mendieta, 2003). In short, 
Dalit women are a ‘heterogeneous’ group (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b). For 
example, a Dalit woman in a Rajasthani village is as different from a ‘creamy- 
layer’ Dalit female studying at Shah Jahan University as she is from the males in 
her village. Those who come from small rural villages may experience more 
direct, overt discrimination. They often live in the most hierarchical societies. 
Similarly, Dalit females who live on the streets in large cities may experience 
exclusion and oppression in overt and direct forms. Although the ‘creamy layer’ 
in cities are likely still to face covert discrimination, and may be stigmatised by 
those of higher castes, they are more mobile and better placed to avoid the 
excesses of oppression. Moreover, they have money and related advantages. 
The effects of context and ‘intersectionality’ are crucial. Gender, class and 
caste, for example, are interwoven in Dalit identity (Deshpande, A., 2008), and 
the ‘positionality’ of a Dalit individual is shaped by his/her context. It is possible 
to argue that all Dalit individuals are positioned as subordinate; however, the 
situation is made more complex when we consider which groups or members of 
society are doing the positioning (Maher & Tetreault, 2001; Alcoff & Mendieta, 
2003). The position of Dalit women is determined not only by their caste and 
gender, but also by other factors such as level of education, socio-economic sta- 
tus and class — ‘creamy layer’ or working class, for example. In short, context 
shapes positionality (Alcoff & Mendieta, 2003). The identity of Dalit females is 
thus complex and varied. Their social group is considerably differentiated: 
between urban and rural, for example, and educated and non-educated, rich and 
poor. It is vital to note the difficulty of making claims that cover such a hetero- 
geneous group. However, the fact remains that caste, immutably present in the 
psyche of Indian society, has continued to pose challenges to Dalit females even 
in a premier-university environment. This will become clear as I explore the 
experiences of Dalit female students in the University of Shah Jahan. 


Experiences of ‘Dalit identity’ among female students in the 
University of Shah Jahan 


This chapter explores the perspectives of a unique research sample of Dalit female 
students. The respondents include women who receive funding from their families 
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(i.e. ‘creamy-layer’ Dalit females), as well as Dalit females on partial and full 
Quota scholarships. The Dalit females who form this sample may well be under- 
stood as individuals who have defied the odds to become Master’s students in an 
elite university. However, even though these women have gained access to a 
premier university, aspects of their ‘Dalit identity’ still limit their progress. 
Although some privileges (namely the Quota System) have been offered to Dalit 
females for educational purposes, their ‘Dalit identity remains a challenge’ due 
to the hindrance of caste (Mandal, 2003, pp. 68-71). Neeta, a Dalit female 
studying in the Department of Sociology at the University of Shah Jahan, 
expressed her views on her caste: 


I’m a Dalit [. . .] that is who I am. People believe in caste differences [. . .] 
everyone at some point, especially Hindus, would share what family and 
caste background they belong to. The system [of caste] is part of Indian 
culture and each person identifies with it at some point. So another person 
sees me as a Dalit [. . .] and there are times I get treated as a low-caste. 


Here, Neeta describes the complex interplay of caste and identity, and its out- 
comes in treatment which she regards as inextricably linked in the cultural system 
of Indian society (Chandhoke, 2008). 

Meena, a female Dalit in the Department of Management, remarked on her 
Dalit identity and its repercussions in the university environment as follows: 


Well [.. .] one thing is for sure [. . .] being a Dalit in this university has its 
issues! Our non-Dalit female classmates usually refrain from mixing with us 
[...] I mean [. . .] I’ve tried to be friends with them [. . .] but I feel they do 
not want me around them. They prefer to be with their own non-Dalit 
group. Sometimes I wonder [. . .] what is wrong with being friends with me? 


Caste continues to structure the lives of all of the Dalit women I interviewed for 
this study (Chandhoke, 2008; Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b). Covert exclusion is at 
play, and the effects of caste bias are evident even at a postgraduate level, as 
Meena reports. In Meena’s opinion, some non-Dalit students reinforce caste 
divisions by acting in a discriminatory fashion. This has often led Dalit students 
to withhold their personal details due to the inevitable caste identification that 
will result, and the challenges associated with revealing one’s caste. One such 
example is Sheela, a female in the high-status Department of Engineering, who 
comes from the ‘creamy layer’ of the Dalit caste. She shared her views as follows: 


I don’t necessarily disclose myself as a Dalit. Pm not really comfortable with 
the term Dalit [...] and I don’t think it’s necessary that I should disclose 
my caste to anybody. My friends don’t really mention or try to make it obvi- 
ous what caste they belong to [. . .] even if they are Brahmin, or Kshatriya 
[. ..] or whatever! My classmates don’t ask me what caste I belong to [. . .] 
I don’t see myself as a Dalit [. . .] I mean [. . .] we live in a large, diverse city 
[...] does it really matter what caste tag you carry with you? With my 
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friends I’m like them [. . .] but maybe at home, and with my Dalit relatives, 
Tl be looked upon as one of them. 


Gewirtz and Cribb (2009) argue that ‘in actively constructing our identities, we 
draw on a range of representations [.. .] in different contexts and at different 
times’ (p. 139). This is necessary, the authors claim, because ‘identities are about 
the way we think and the people we want to be’ (p. 140). One might argue that 
Sheela’s perception of her own caste affiliation reflects the inequality and exclu- 
sion that is usually associated with Dalit identity (Seenarine, 2004). Caste 
governs gender norms, and is deeply bound up with the cultural norms and 
practices of Indian society. Sheela’s decision to detach herself from the Dalit caste 
(at least while at Shah Jahan) could thus result in a greater level of acceptance 
from non-Dalit individuals. 

Sunita, a Dalit female student studying in the medium-status Department of 
Law, reinforced the views expressed by Sheela. Sunita shared her experiences as 
follows: 


I have non-Dalit friends in the university [. . .] and there are times I inten- 
tionally don’t quite tell them I’m a Dalit. My non-Dalit friends think I talk 
like them [...] maybe because of my good schooling [...] and I hang 
around with them most of the time. 


Like Sheela, Sunita belongs to the group of Dalit individuals known as the 
‘creamy layer’ of the caste. Her good schooling indicates in effect that she is from 
a privileged socio-economic class for which caste identity appears not to be a 
problem: Sunita blends in easily with her non-Dalit friends, with whom she 
shares an accent (she ‘talk[s] like them’), a style of dress, mannerisms, a privi- 
leged class background and so on. However, to probe this aspect of her identity 
further, Sunita was asked the following question: ‘What do you think would have 
been the initial response if you had shared your Dalit identity?’ Sunita made the 
following response: ‘I don’t know [. . .] I mean chances are that some would not 
mind [...] and some would have issues hanging around with me.’ Crucially, 
Sunita recognises that the responses of non-Dalit individuals and their views of 
caste status and caste relations to some degree determine who and what she is. 

Neeta, a Dalit female student in the Department of Sociology, expressed 
similar views on the Dalit caste and its status in Indian society today: 


Dalit identity in our society is stigmatised [. . .] no matter how one sees it. 
Whether a non-Dalit male or female [. . .] once they know you are a Dalit 
[. . .] they won’t immediately walk away from you [. . .] but yes [. . .] slowly 
and steadily they start to maintain their distance from you [. . .] and you will 
witness that even in classrooms too [. . .] like who sits where, and who sits 
beside whom! 


Neeta details the individual reactions that perpetuate casteistic (i.e. caste-biased) 
attitudes towards the Dalit community. It is evident from Neeta’s account of her 
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experiences that covert discrimination is at work at the University of Shah Jahan, 
and that caste bias continues to have an extremely negative effect on Dalit 
women (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b). 


Access and participation 
The Quota System and female Dalit students’ access to Shah Jahan 


Established in the 1950s, the Quota System provided a means for some Dalit 
males and females to gain access to higher education institutions. However, it 
was far more difficult for Dalit women to access further studies than Dalit males. 
This remained the case for decades, until the 1980s, when the government offi- 
cially recognised the minimal participation of Dalit women in higher education 
as compared to Dalit males and non-Dalit females. Rao (2007) emphasise the 
importance of India’s National Policy on Education (NPE), formulated in 1986, 
which in effect increased the power of the Quota policy to monitor and improve 
Dalit women’s participation in higher education. The policy mandated that pre- 
cisely half of the total 15 per cent Quota of university places be reserved for Dalit 
females. Powar (2002) believes that the 15 per cent Quota reservations in Indian 
universities were part of an effort to ‘remove gender disparities’ and ‘to maintain 
equality for the Dalit [both male and female] in the enrolment process’ (p. 93). 
The NPE pledged to play a positive, interventionist role in the empowerment of 
Dalit women, with particular emphasis on Dalit women’s participation in ‘voca- 
tional, technical and professional education at different levels’ (Powar, 2002, p. 54). 
The result of these efforts was the provision of Quota scholarships specifically for 
Dalit women interested in furthering their education at university level. 

Deepika, a Dalit female in the Department of Chemistry, and a recipient of a 
full Quota scholarship, commented: 


The Quota scholarship has assisted me in pursuing my postgraduate degree. 
Science subjects [. . .] are quite expensive in terms of fees. My family would 
not have been able to assist me with the fees. Because of the Quota I was 
independent enough to pursue my higher studies. 


Speaking of ‘urban Dalit women’, Paswan and Jaideva (2003b) claim that ‘a 
small percentage among them have risen to a relatively better status [. . .] due to 
[Quota] reservation policies’ (p. 38). Deepika is one of the few Dalit females to 
have received the benefits of a scholarship reserved for Dalit applicants from the 
government’s Quota fund. However, although the Quota scholarships have 
often been seen as a means of fulfilling Dalit females’ higher educational aspira- 
tions, one respondent in my study opined that the Quota scholarship programme 
has a covert but deeply entrenched bias towards Dalit male students. Vimal, a 
Dalit female student in the Department of Law, reported as follows: 


Tm on a partial Quota scholarship [. . .] I was given a choice between paying 
full fees for tuition or full fees for accommodation. I chose to pay my own 
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tuition fees because, firstly, accommodation is expensive, and secondly, liv- 
ing on campus allows me to access things for free. But [. . .] what I have a 
problem with is that the Quota scholarship scheme gives more benefits to 
Dalit males than us females [. ..] I mean [. . .] they are not given a choice 
[between tuition and accommodation] as we females often are. The scholar- 
ship scheme in the law field favours Dalit males over Dalit females. I get the 
feeling that [...] males are preferred [...] because the course is already 
dominated by them. It’s frustrating for deserving Dalit female students who 
want to study law. 


Speaking of the Quota policy, Qureshi (2004) argues that ‘gender discrimination is 
quite evident’, and that ‘people prefer a male candidate irrespective of his merits and 
demerits’ (p. 54). Usmani (2004) has also identified a system of discrimination 
against Dalit females, which (as in Vimal’s experience) survives in ‘subtle and covert 
forms due to inter-group disparities [i.e. Dalit males vs. Dalit females} (p. 114). 
Diya, a Dalit female student in the Department of Sociology, agreed: 


I feel that Dalit men are prioritised over Dalit females as recipients of full or 
partial scholarships. Dalit men gain more benefits from the Quota System 
than us Dalit females. In my view [. . .] the Quota is biased towards Dalit 
males. 


Diya not only points out the difficulties experienced by Dalit women, but — like 
Vimal — emphasises the advantages given to Dalit males over Dalit females. This 
is just one example of the manifold discrimination that continues to work against 
Dalit women even in today’s India on the grounds of their caste, class and gender. 


Cultural and societal pressures influencing Dalit women’s 
access to and participation in higher education 


Rao (2007) claim that education in modern-day India is ‘constrained by people’s 
[. . .] attitudes, values and culture’ (p. 43). Speaking of the patriarchal system in 
place in India, Rajawat (2004) argues that the social and cultural behaviour of 
men ‘affects the social aspirations of women’ (p. 190). Seema, a Dalit female 
student in the Department of History, commented on the cultural attitudes of 
males: 


Oh yes [...] the [patriarchal] culture and the attitudes of men towards 
women should be kept in mind. Men are still convinced that women should 
be at home tending to children and household stuff [. . .] and not spending 
years in further education. Men believe they should be the bread-winners. 
They still have the upper hand in our society. 


Similarly, Neeta (a Dalit female student in the Department of Sociology) argued 
that India’s culture and traditions best serve the interests of men: 
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Although I believe the representation of Dalit women in universities has 
improved [...] the fact remains that family in a larger sense hinders Dalit 
females in pursuing further education. The culture is male-centred [. . .] and 
especially in the Dalit community men really do exercise a lot of power. The 
male heads of the family decide who deserves further education [...] and 
the ones who benefit are the males [. . .] and the ones who don’t [. . .] are 
females. The fact is, in our culture men hold privileges, not women! 


Although the educational objectives stated in India’s Constitution have addressed 
the issue of higher education for Dalit females, Neeta describes a continuing 
ambivalence felt by males towards females in India’s patriarchal culture. 
Universities are not necessarily free of the more general cultural bias against Dalit 
women (Rao, 2007). 

Sunita, a Dalit female student in the Department of Law, shared her impres- 
sions of the cultural demands of family on the lives of Dalit women, even 
educated women like herself: 


Even in a large city like this [. . .] there are many Dalit women who don’t 
get the chance to pursue education at the postgraduate level. They are under 
so much pressure [.. .] families and relatives remind you of the traditional 
demands and culture of a family [. . .] often implying that a woman’s role is 
to remain within a family. All of this becomes really hard for the women in 
our culture. 


Mandal (2003) suggests that the position of women in Indian society can be 
examined in the context of ‘treatment they get from the male population’ either 
from ‘their own kith and kin’ or ‘from the common public’ (p. 68). Sunita 
believes that Dalit females find themselves assessed according to prevailing cul- 
tural and traditional norms perpetuated within their own families and 
communities (Bettcher, 2007). It could be argued that, on the contrary, some 
Dalit families do support Dalit females in gaining access to further study, as in 
Sunita’s own case; however, this is rarely the case within the Dalit community. 
Instead, Dalit females are more regularly taken for granted in the context of fam- 
ily, which plays a crucial role in the lives of non-Dalit and Dalit women alike. In 
general, the educational choices made by Dalit females are heavily influenced by 
the preferences of their families, as will be discussed in the subsequent section. 


Cultural and social pressures placed on Dalit females 


Family plays a crucial role in determining the educational aspirations and devel- 
opment of Dalit women. By contrast, as discussed in Chapter 6, Dalit male 
students rarely report that their families have hindered or otherwise interfered 
with their attempts to achieve educational goals. As long as the traditional hier- 
archical structure of the patriarchal system remains in force in Indian society, the 
culture of male dominance will continue to play a pivotal role within the family 
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(Rajawat, 2004). Rajawat (2004) comments that although urban Dalit women 
are more confident than their rural counterparts, due to a more solid educational 
background, patriarchal ideology remains ‘quite strong within the household’ 
(p. 188). Sunita, a Dalit female in the Department of Law at Shah Jahan, identi- 
fied this pressure at work within her own family: 


As a postgraduate student in this university I do my research [...] do my 
own thing [...] have my own set of friends. But at home [.. .] I have to 
listen to the male ‘voices’ of my house. I constantly have to make sure their 
needs come before mine or my mum’s. The female role outside the house, 
away from family, is very different [. . .] I mean [. . .] I can be myself and do 
what I like [. . .] but once I’m home I have to maintain my submissive atti- 
tude to them no matter what. 


Kannabiran (2004) claims that the ‘practices of dominance and hegemony are 
tied [. . .] within the system’ (p. 322). While Sunita clearly has access to some 
degree of personal freedom outside the household, she continues to experience 
domination and submission within the family context (Kannabiran, 2004). 
Vijaya, a Dalit female in the Department of Psychology, shared another such 
experience: 


Whether Dalit or non-Dalit [. . .] males have the upper hand. In our house 
my dad and brother make all the decisions [. . .] and they have the last word 
in everything. Even though I’m studying for a postgraduate degree [. . .] as 
a Dalit female I still have to listen to them [...] and not listening to my 
father could ruin my hopes of studying further for this degree [...] for 
example, he could marry me off immediately! I mean [.. .] patriarchy is a 
very strong element of our culture [. . .] and this happens in most homes. 


Dalit family life is male-centred, and Jogdand (1995) claims that even an ‘edu- 
cated Dalit woman cannot take decisions on her own’ (p. 110). Vijaya’s account 
of her experiences reflects gender inequality and the effects of gender stereotyp- 
ing. The persistence of these stereotypes has meant that little has changed in the 
political or social milieu of Indian society (Usmani, 2004). Chakravarty (2008) 
claims that such inequality is ‘invisibilized under the notion of [. . .] upholding 
“tradition” or the specific “cultures” of families’ (p. 144). In other words, male- 
centric structures are continually upheld. 

Meena, a Dalit female in the Department of Management at Shah Jahan, 
shared similar views of her own and her friends’ experiences of living in a patri- 
archal culture: 


It is not easy for my many Dalit friends. One of my Dalit friends comes from 
a family of five. As the only sister amongst her four brothers she was allowed 
to study up until high school. Her pursuit of higher studies was then limited 
by her family. As for me [. . .] as their only daughter my parents supported 
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my higher studies [. . .] but if I had more siblings [. . .] as in brothers [. . .] 
then it would have been different for me. 


Meena’s account suggests that patriarchal tradition is firmly entrenched within 
the structure of her own family. As Paswan and Jaideva (2003b) argue, ‘Dalit 
often support male education’ over that of females (p. 23). Males are again found 
to have the upper hand educationally, which in turn perpetuates the beliefs and 
practices that for centuries have discriminated against Dalit women in a variety 
of ways (Shinde, 2005). Diya, a Dalit female in the Department of Sociology, 
described such an incident that took place among her close relatives: 


Two of my female cousins have had to limit their pursuit of higher education 
[. . .] just because they had to get married off quickly. But what really both- 
ers me is that my cousins were told by her family that they should not be 
more qualified than their potential grooms, or even have the same level of 
education [. . .] or else they won’t easily be married off [. . .] I really oppose 
this attitude. 


Even today, the lives of Dalit women are, as Chakravarty (2008) asserts, ‘located 
at the intersection of class, caste and patriarchy/ies’, all of which work to oppress 
them (p. 114). Dalit females thus occupy a difficult position, with fewer rights than 
their male counterparts. Subramanium (2005) argues that, increasingly, Indian 
society is using ‘culture as the grounds for controlling’ Dalit women and ensuring 
their submissiveness (p. 50). Neelima, a Dalit female student in the Department of 
Management at Shah Jahan, described such acts of familial control: 


T have to listen to my family. It’s important that I listen as I have always been 
taught that my father is the head of the house [. . .] especially as he has paid 
for all of my education over the years. This is a male-centred society [. . .] I 
have to follow the cultural rules as is required of me [. . .] but I also bear in 
mind that, as a Dalit, I am privileged to have received my father’s support 
for my postgraduate education [. . .] or else I would have been married off 
quickly with only limited qualifications. 


While women may ‘derive certain benefits’ from the patriarchal system to which 
they belong, ‘these benefits are available to them only after they conform to the 
patriarchal codes of their families [...] and deviance expels them from the 
resources of the family’ (Chakravarty, 2008, p. 144). This is certainly the case for 
Neelima. Like other ‘creamy-layer’ Dalit women, Neelima receives financial sup- 
port from her family, and is allowed to continue university education. However, 
her views and experiences, like those of other Dalit respondents in this study, 
reflect the tensions and conflicts that often structure the lives of female Dalit 
postgraduates. Neelima’s experiences offer insight into the effects that the views 
of Indian families can have on individuals’ life choices, and thus their lives and 
future careers. 
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Views and experiences 
Tutors’ attitudes towards Dalit female students 


Mandal (2003) emphasises that ‘[c]asteism [caste bias] in India occupies every 
field of human activity’ (p. 185). Forms of caste bias in tutors’ dealings with their 
students, both inside and outside the classroom setting, are evidenced by the 
responses of current students at the University of Shah Jahan. Sheela, a Dalit 
female student in the Department of Engineering, commented as follows: “There 
are no female Dalit professors or lecturers in this department [. . .] it’s mostly 
male professors and a few non- Dalit female lecturers. This place is just dominated 
by them [non-Dalit]!’ 

Subramaniam (2005) claims that ‘women academics are predominantly from 
the upper castes’, and that these women tend to neglect Dalit female students 
(p. 45). Another aspect of the university environment, therefore, can pose a chal- 
lenge for Dalit female students: the attitudes of their tutors. Meena, a Dalit 
female in the Department of Management, shared the following information: 


Let me be frank [. . .] there is no difference between male or female staff in 
their attitude towards Dalit. I have been ignored by them on many levels 
[. . .] whether course stuff or personal stuff. They just do not seem to show 
much concern toward us [. . .] which is a bit unfortunate! 


Non-Dalit individuals can in many ways ‘manifest a condescending attitude [. . .] 
especially college authorities’ in their dealings ‘with the lower castes [Dalit]? 
(Channa, 2005, p. 59). Channa (2005) adds that unequal treatment is frequent 
in universities, and that some tutors show a ‘fair amount of restraint in their 
interaction with Dalit females’ (p. 59). Vijaya, a Dalit female in the Department 
of Psychology at Shah Jahan, described this marginalisation as follows: 


Dalit feel the brunt of marginalisation. Pm sure the staff members know 
who the Dalit students are in their classrooms. From the admission forms 
it’s easy to pick out Dalit candidates [. . .] and separate forms that have an 
“K mark in the ‘Scheduled Caste’ [Dalit] cell. Also [. . .] since there are not 
that many people in class [. . .] it is quite easy to find out who is who. 


Deepika, a Dalit female in the Department of Chemistry, shared a similar view: 
‘Class tutors are aware of who we are [. . .] so there is this feeling of being side- 
lined in favour of the other, non-Dalit students.’ Both Vijaya and Deepika hint 
at a possible unfairness in the student recruitment process. The situation has 
improved only marginally for Dalit females, and Chandra (2004) argues that the 
prescribed quotas for the Dalit are often not filled on account of the ‘indifference 
of the heads of the departments’ (p. 74), who have control of recruitment 
(Narkhede, 2001). 

The experiences of both Vijaya and Deepika indicate the capacity for tutors 
to hinder the development of Dalit in higher education by influencing the selection 
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process in favour of non-Dalit and thus weakening the Quota policy’s original 
aim of promoting Dalit access to universities. Regrettably, such behaviour has 
disadvantaged Dalits in great need of assistance. Many of the Dalit students 
interviewed for this study (both male and female) expressed their concern 
about this issue, which poses a dire threat to Dalits’ future access to higher 
education. 


Relations with non-Dalit male and female 
colleagues in and outside the classroom 


Alongside the attitudes of some tutors towards Dalit female students, it is also 
important to consider those of non-Dalit classmates — male and female — who 
also play a role in the educational experiences of Dalit women. As Channa 
(2005) argues, caste-biased attitudes are usually ‘internalized and practised 
against Dalits by non-Dalit individuals from an upper-caste background’ (p. 53). 
Generally speaking, even educated non-Dalit students marginalise the Dalits 
(Westheimer & Suurtamm, 2009). It is worth noting that there is a great dispar- 
ity in the socio-economic and cultural make-up of non-Dalit and Dalit students. 
As a consequence, the privileged, grammar school-educated non-Dalits gradually 
start to exclude the Dalits (Westheimer & Suurtamm, 2009). 
Vimal, a female Dalit student in the Department of Law, had this to say: 


What I find surprising is how non-Dalit females behave with us. I realise that 
we don’t speak fluently as they do [...] but that does not mean we are 
dumb and know nothing at all. I always get the feeling from them that we 
are not as good as them. It is pretty clear to me that they prefer to be with 
their own non-Dalit friends. 


Vijaya, a Dalit female in the Department of Psychology, described a similar 
experience: 


I remember one day during lunch break I went to the common room where 
students usually go to chat or eat their packed lunches. I went there with my 
friend to have lunch |. . .] and noticed after a minute or two that the non- 
Dalit students [both males and females] had left the room [. . .] and it was 
only the two of us in the room having lunch [. . .] I found it weird [. . .] that 
my classmates would act in this way. This attitude makes it very clear to me 
that caste bias exists [. . .] whether in this university or outside [. . .] it’s all 
the same. 


In practice, therefore, it seems that caste discrimination remains in force; indeed, 
Chakravarty (2008) claims that it is ‘widely prevalent’ even ‘in public spaces’ 
(p. 140). Caste may be invisible to the outsider with a limited understanding of 
its functions. To a Dalit individual, however, caste is clearly visible. Neeta, a Dalit 
female in the Department of Sociology, related another such experience: 
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T also notice this during class presentations when we are put in groups by our 
tutors to work together on a topic to be presented to class [. . .] my group, 
mostly non-Dalit, began working together and discussing the topic and made 
me feel as though I were not part of their group. Even when I added some- 
thing relevant [. . .] my views were often ignored and another student’s views 
were taken into consideration. This attitude is prevalent in my class [. . .] and 
it is sad to see this happening even in a postgraduate environment. 


Although some Dalit women have secured university places with the assistance 
of Quota reservations, as Dalits they continue to experience a sense of exclusion 
(from high-caste non-Dalits) in the university setting. Deep-seated traditions of 
caste inequality combined with the imbalance of ‘power [...] with respect to 
gender [i.e. between non-Dalit and Dalit females]’ (Chakravarty, 2008, p. 394) 
result in the continued manifestation of caste bias against Dalit females by non- 
Dalit females and males alike. Moreover, discrimination is often exacerbated by 
the attitudes of non-Dalit male colleagues. According to Meena, a Dalit female 
in the medium-status Department of Management at Shah Jahan: 


The majority of students in my management class are males [. . .] mostly 
non-Dalit males. There are fewer females in my class. Non-Dalit males know 
Pm a Dalit [. . .] and they have asked me weird questions such as how did I 
get into management? Which school did I attend? What grades did I earn? 
Am I on a Quota scholarship? Or [.. .] like [. . .] does the Quota System 
allot seats to people with low grades? I know what they are hinting at [. . .] 
that’s their way of being sarcastic with me. 


Here, Meena describes the experience of being the object of overt discrimina- 
tion. Dalit individuals are often stigmatised in this way, with various derogatory 
labels used to refer to them. One such example provided by Channa (2005) is 
the term ‘Quota doctors’, which is a popular label ‘for those [Dalit students] 
who have entered the medical profession through the reservation quotas’ 
(p. 59). Clearly, such labels are another form of discrimination against the Dalit. 
In this light, it seems evident that, as Chakravarty (2008) opines, ‘Dalit [students] 
have hardly experienced any substantial change’ (p. 141). 


University student counselling centre 


The counselling centre established by the university has the potential to play a 
significant role in counselling students or otherwise supporting those who seek 
guidance in order to manage within the university environment. Seema, a female 
Dalit student studying in the Department of History at the University, was asked 
whether the student counselling centre had helped her with her problems. Her 
response was as follows: 
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Instead of a non-Dalit female counsellor or male counsellor [. . .] it would 
have been better to have had a female Dalit counsellor who understood our 
issues as a fellow Dalit, who could speak our local dialect [i.e. the Malayali 
language] [. . .] and who would be comfortable with speaking openly about 
our problems in the university. 


Seema points out that the lack of Dalit female representatives within the 
University of Shah Jahan, and specifically in the counselling centre, reduces the 
effectiveness of any support and guidance provided to Dalit female students. Her 
experience indicates that counselling and guidance services may need to be 
organised in a more meaningful way, for example, by appointing counsellors who 
represent the Dalit caste (Rao, 2007). Seema highlights caste bias as a problem 
that requires an urgent solution. 

Meena, a female Dalit student in the Department of Management, took a dif- 
ferent emphasis, commenting on the difficulty of obtaining appointments with 
the university counsellors: 


I think that the non-Dalit counsellors and management who dominate the 
student centre administration have no time for us Dalit females [. . .] we are 
either told that no female staff are present to see us [. . .] and that we must 
wait, or they act as if they are too busy with other student appointments. I 
feel that they do this to avoid attending to us. 


Meena’s experience is characteristic of the lack of on-campus support that seems 
all-pervasive in the university environment. In her view, the disinterest exhibited 
by the university’s counselling staff reflects their caste bias against Dalit students. 
At the very least, this lack of support demonstrates an indifference on the part of 
the counselling centre to the plight of female Dalit students — which could cer- 
tainly reinforce, if not produce, the exclusionary patterns that continue to 
disadvantage Dalit females (Seenarine, 2004). 

Although one might expect a university’s student counselling centre to play a 
crucial role in easing the problems faced by Dalit students, the respondents 
quoted above describe quite a different situation in the case of Shah Jahan. In 
their experience, the counselling centre turns a ‘deaf ear’ to their issues, or exhibits 
a lack of concern for their emotional challenges within the university environ- 
ment. In the course of my interview sessions, I asked all the respondents whether 
any other form of support — a group promoting diversity or equality, say, or even 
a Dalit support group/network — existed within the university setting. They 
informed me that although no group focused on diversity or equality, they had 
attended meetings held by a small Dalit support group. However, this group 
consisted only of a few Dalit male students, with hardly any Dalit females in 
attendance. As a result, the female respondents felt that the Dalit support net- 
work was overwhelmingly male-centric. 
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Social justice concerns in relation to the experiences of 
Dalit female students 


Although the Constitution of India requires that all citizens be treated equally, 
and have equal rights, Rajawat (2004) claims that India’s judicial system ‘is not 
seriously concerned about [. . .] Dalit women’ (p. 192). Indian judicial processes 
have failed to demonstrate an adequate commitment to implementing laws to 
protect and safeguard the interests of Dalit women. There is thus a need for sen- 
sitive and strict administration both to enforce the law and to bring about certain 
changes in the existing law for the benefit of Dalit women (Rajawat, 2004). 
Even though political parties in India talk about the equality of women in 
abstract terms, they have in practice ignored Dalit females, whose political and 
social status and participation in all spheres of society is subordinate and severely 
limited (Rajawat, 2004). The issue of human rights and social justice for the Dalit 
community was raised during the interviews for this study, leading to an enquiry 
as to how much actual support is provided to Dalit female students who want to 
access, or have accessed, university learning. Deepika, a Dalit female student in the 
Department of Chemistry, shared her own experiences of this matter: 


Oh well! Our society with its religions, ancient culture and traditions [. . .] 
makes it hard enough to achieve the betterment of females in general [. . .] 
let alone Dalit females. And the issue of human rights or social justice for us 
Dalit [. . .] who really cares? [...] I mean [. . .] people argue you have the 
Quota System to assist you — what more do you require? Do people really 
understand the competition involved in attaining a Quota scholarship? Do 
these non- Dalit even know that the management governing the Quota res- 
ervations has more non-Dalit high-castes present on the committee than 
Dalit individuals [...] and that Dalit males are likely to be selected over 
Dalit females? 


Although the Quota scholarship scheme plays a pivotal role in Dalit access to 
higher education, Deepika indicts the system for unfairness, citing its sexism, its 
casteism and its male-centric structure (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b). Deepika 
considers the Quota policy to manifest a socio-political trend towards the exploi- 
tation of Dalit women, as well as a ‘denial of social justice and human rights’ in 
this regard (Rajawat, 2004, p. 192). 

Neeta, a Dalit female in the Department of Sociology, commented: 


There are a lot of calls for social justice and other stuff [...] but when it 
boils down to Dalit women’s rights [. . .] especially in attaining university 
education [...] I mean really [.. .] no one cares!! The feeling is like [.. .] 
we are nothing. 


D’Souza (2009) claims that ‘accessing justice is a far cry [from fulfilment] for 
almost all’ Dalit women (p. 67). In Indian society, ‘Dalitism’ entails marginalisation, 
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and hence the denial of basic human rights and social justice for Dalit females 
and the Dalit community at large (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003a). Gewirtz and Cribb 
(2009) claim that such ‘processes [of discrimination] [...] necessarily involve 
the construction of boundaries and exclusions’ (p. 138). In other words, Indian 
society is governed by caste and deeply conditioned by caste-based stereotypes 
and firm gendered boundaries, leading to exclusionary patterns. 

Vimal, a Dalit female in the Department of Law, shared her disappoint- 
ment at the exclusionary patterns she has observed in her own departmental 
environment: 


This is a premier university [. ..] and what I find hypocritical about the 
students in our class is that they talk about social justice and maintaining 
Quota privileges to improve the situation for Dalit communities in India 
[...] but the fact of the matter is that these very students don’t really 
practise what they say. I mean [. . .] I was once questioned rather abruptly 
by two senior non-Dalit male students [. . .] who were actually department 
representatives [. . .] and knew I was a Dalit. They asked whether I was a 
Quota student in this department [...] which I found rather upsetting 
[...] Using the term ‘Quota student’ to a Dalit is humiliating [. . .] it’s 
like telling us we are here not because of our grades, but due to Quota 
reservations. 


Such a confrontation would indeed be a sensitive matter for a Dalit student, as a 
member of a disenfranchised community in India (Jogdand, 1995; Capeheart & 
Milovanovic, 2007). Vimal’s experience, like that of the male Dalit respondents 
discussed earlier, emphasises both the intensity and the ubiquity of the difficulties 
encountered by Dalit students (Rana, 2008). In Vimal’s case, the assistance pro- 
vided by Quota reservations in mobilising Dalits in higher education was used 
against her. It is evident that, over time, the Quota reservation policy has helped 
members of the Dalit community to enter higher degree programmes (Deshpande, 
S., 2008) — including Vimal herself, who receives a partial Quota scholarship. Yet 
her remarks highlight a significant aspect of the Quota issue that affects many 
Dalits in the educational environment. Non-Dalits may utilise the policy to nul- 
lify the real achievements of Dalits (Chalam, 2007b): students such as Vimal, 
who have earned their places in premier universities. This kind of behaviour 
amounts to discrimination and oppression. 


Practices of integration and segregation 


The Dalit females interviewed for this study are keenly aware of the disadvan- 
tages and limitations imposed on them within Indian society due to their gender 
and caste. Academic politics continue, on the whole, to be structured according 
to caste; with the effect, in turn, of sharpening caste divides between non-Dalit 
and Dalit females (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003b). 

Jyoti, a non-Dalit studying in the Department of Medicine highlights this 
caste divide: 
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There is one Dalit woman studying in my department [. . .] and I often see 
her sitting alone in one corner of the class room [. . .] our student numbers 
in the class are small [. . .] and many of us know that she is of a Dalit caste. 


Caste prejudice has prevented the attainment of equality between non-Dalit and 
Dalit individuals. As a consequence, the anxiety and anger of Dalit females about 
their general treatment often go unheard and/or unanswered, as there are no 
institutionally established groups for supporting women or promoting gender 
equity at Shah Jahan. Instead, Dalit females tend to share their problems with 
friends, family and/or fellow students primarily from the Dalit caste. 

Neeta, a Dalit female in the Department of Sociology, described her own 
frustration: 


We talk about women’s rights [. . .] but the fact of the matter is that Dalit 
women are mistreated and segregated from non-Dalit women [. . .] and we 
don’t get much support from them [non-Dalit females] either. I think we 
have to face this reality first [...] I think this issue needs to be looked at 
closely and addressed widely. 


Neeta highlights the problems that non-Dalit females can cause for Dalit females, 
as well as the lack of support offered by upper-caste females to Dalit women 
more generally. Channa (2005) believes that this kind of oppression survives in 
subtle or overt forms, and has ‘its roots deeply entrenched in the social norms’ 
of Indian society (p. 51). Seema, a Dalit female student in the Department of 
History, offered a similar view: 


Non-Dalit women in our department really don’t have the time to mix with 
us |. . .] they have their own set of friends and mingle with people they easily 
connect with [. . .] we and our issues don’t matter to them [. . .] and also I 
feel they want to maintain a safe distance and stay within the comfort of their 
own group [. . .] that’s how it really is! 


Seema’s observations corroborate those of other respondents in drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that non-Dalit females do not generally mix with Dalit females. 
To probe the issue even further, Seema was asked if she had encountered similar 
issues as an undergraduate student in her college days: 


Oh yes! [. . .] As an undergraduate it was hard enough to connect with non- 
Dalits [. . .] however, I hadn’t expected it to be the same here in this large 
university [the University of Shah Jahan]. Pm not implying that non-Dalits 
blatantly discriminate against us [. . .] however, I would add that [. . .] here 
there is a clear ‘invisible’ line of caste separation. As a Dalit [. . .] this line is 
very visible, as I am accustomed to being sidelined. 


One might imagine that things would be better at the University of Shah Jahan, 
a world-class institution with highly qualified faculty members and well-educated 
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students. It would be logical to assume, too, that more tolerance would be 
shown in an environment with an explicit pledge of equality. However, Seema’s 
report highlights the reality of caste bias within a premier university, being prac- 
tised covertly rather than overtly. Her experience of being ‘sidelined’ in the past 
(perhaps in her previous college) indicates quite clearly that the culture of caste 
still exists within the academic life of the university. 

Chandra (2004) believes that ‘caste feelings still persist’, and that this attitude 
‘does not permit an egalitarian approach’ (p. 74). Instead, ‘upper-castes show 
disregard to the lower castes [Dalit]? (Chandra, 2004, p. 74). Although 
Chandra’s view is to a certain degree valid, this is not always the case. It is crucial 
to note that, although caste bias against Dalit individuals is often manifested by 
those of a higher caste, some non-Dalit individuals claim to remain uninfluenced 
by the caste-class schism, and believe in an egalitarian approach. One example is 
Manisha, a non-Dalit female student in the Department of Engineering, who 
viewed the caste divide with scepticism. 


I have no issues with the Dalit caste! I mean, it’s just this ancient caste stuff 
[...] I really don’t care! I know of a Dalit person in my class [. . .] who I 
sometimes chat with. I admire this person for making it this far and gaining 
a place at the university. 


Sheela, a creamy-layer Dalit female student in the Department of Engineering, 
took a similar stance: 


I often hang out with my non-Dalit female classmates in the university [. . .] and 
I know a few male colleagues who have no problems with my being a Dalit. I 
feel they overlook this caste stuff [. . .] they are more liberal in their ways. 


Manisha’s awareness of the problems faced by Dalit students in a higher educa- 
tion environment, and her own democratic approach, together with Sheela’s 
view of her non-Dalit friends, reflect an understanding of castelessness (i.e. caste 
without bias) (Rao, 2008). However, the responses of these particular individu- 
als indicate a social affinity with Dalit students that was rarely expressed by the 
non-Dalit female respondents in this study. 

It is also important to note that Sheela, as a creamy-layer Dalit studying engi- 
neering (a high-status subject), has had the privilege of high-status schooling, 
and a privileged lifestyle more generally. Sheela’s past college education, her cur- 
rent subject of study and her close affiliation with non-Dalit individuals in the 
past and present contribute to her positive opinion of non-Dalit attitudes. 
Although such affinities may exist between certain non-Dalit and Dalit caste 
members (as in the cases of Sheela and Manisha), this cannot be said of Dalit 
females in general. Seema, Diya and Deepika, for example, who are on full and 
partial Quota scholarships, continue to face resentment and oppression in 
higher education based upon their affiliation to the Dalit caste and their less 
privileged economic background. Elements of caste hierarchy and separation 
(Shah, 2004) are prevalent in higher education, as the respondents’ experiences 
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at the University of Shah Jahan clearly indicate. Even at this premier university, the 
age-old structures of caste bias and gender hierarchy continue to be influential. The 
caste-divide mentality is strengthening and sharpening even today, to the detriment 
of Dalit individuals and their educational and life aspirations (Rana, 2008). 


Conclusion 


Caste, identity and gender are so intricately interwoven in the lives of Dalit 
females that they cannot but shape the oppression and exclusion Dalit female 
students encounter at Shah Jahan. This chapter has argued that social justice for 
Dalit women calls for much closer scrutiny. The Dalit female students at the 
University of Shah Jahan are at a relative advantage compared to the many Dalit 
women who are not able to access this elite institution, yet, simultaneously, these 
women can sometimes still feel like ‘have-nots’ in university life. 

One of the tensions in Indian public life is that while some notion of equal 
rights is enshrined in the Indian Constitution, along with some laws to safeguard 
and promote Dalits’ socio-economic and political development, at least rhetori- 
cally, there are no specific measures in place to support the specific development 
of Dalit females (Subramaniam, 2006). Thus, women’s rights are subsumed 
within an overarching approach that does not recognise gender difference. The 
situation for Dalit women is even more complex. Positioned as women in a soci- 
ety made up of patriarchal codes that perpetuate gender discrimination within 
Indian society at large, Dalit women are further marginalised because of their 
caste background. 

The effects of ‘intersectionality’ play into the ways in which Dalit women are 
regarded and treated. Gender, class and caste, for example, are interwoven in 
Dalit identity (Deshpande, A., 2008), and the ‘positionality’ of a Dalit individual 
is shaped by his/her context. It is possible to argue that most Dalit females are 
positioned as subordinate; and the situation is made more complex when we 
consider which groups or members of society are doing the positioning (Maher 
& Tetreault, 2001; Alcoff & Mendieta, 2003). In short, context shapes position- 
ality (Alcoff & Mendieta, 2003). Dalits’ social position is determined not only 
by their caste and gender, but also by other factors such as level of education, 
socio-economic status and class — whether they belong to the ‘creamy layer’ or 
the working class, for example. 

The identity of Dalit women is both complex and varied. The intricate rela- 
tionship between caste and gender opens up many different positions within the 
category of the ‘Dalit female’. Some of these positions carry more shame than 
others. Considerable differentiation is made between poorer rural Dalit women 
and creamy-layer urban Dalit women, for example; and between those who are 
educated and non-educated, rich and poor. It is critical to note the difficulties 
involved in making claims that cover such a diverse and heterogeneous group. For 
example, the experiences of a Dalit female in a small rural village are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of a creamy-layer Dalit female in a large city. Those who come 
from small rural villages may experience more direct, overt forms of discrimination. 
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They often live in the most hierarchical and repressive communities (Thorat, 
2009). Dalit females who live in large cities may experience equivalent forms of 
exclusion and oppression. However, although creamy-layer Dalit women in cities 
are likely still to face covert discrimination, and may be marginalised by non- 
Dalit females of higher castes, they are more mobile and better placed to avoid 
the extremes of caste subjugation (Rana, 2008). 

Crucially, Dalit women at the University of Shah Jahan experience exclusion 
on the grounds of their caste. The types and severity of caste exclusion vary. 
Those from the creamy layer, for instance, may be better able to evade oppres- 
sion, as their caste is likely to be less clearly foregrounded in the university 
setting. Within their families, however, the same women may be positioned dif- 
ferently within the established gender hierarchy. Dalit females from less 
advantaged backgrounds may be vulnerable to a more complex — indeed ‘dou- 
bled’ — form of exclusion: on the basis of both caste and gender. They have fewer 
resources available to counter this oppression, compared to creamy-layer women 
who have the ‘right’ accents and vocabulary to ‘pass’, at least at Shah Jahan. 
Although in the minority, creamy-layer Dalit females are better placed either to 
manage or to subvert some of the exclusionary patterns that afflict Dalits’ 
broader participation in society. 

The experiences of the Dalit female respondents interviewed for this chapter 
highlight the various ways in which their gender, caste and class (Paswan & 
Jaideva, 2003a; Mahey, 2003) positioning leaves them vulnerable. Both caste 
and gender contribute to the exclusion and/or marginalisation of Dalit females, 
who face subjugation and unequal treatment in socio-economic, cultural and 
political contexts, often leaving them untouched by social progress (Manoranjan, 
2004). Moreover, the experiences shared by the Dalit respondents in interview 
are indicative of the ongoing nature of their (usually caste-related) difficulties. 
These processes of inclusion and exclusion also reflect the complexities that exist 
within the Dalit community as a whole. It is important to bear in mind that caste 
governs gender norms, and is deeply bound up with the cultural traditions and 
practices of Indian society (Subramaniam, 2006). Although men and women are 
equally important components of the Dalit community, the particular situation 
of Dalit females and the prejudices they face as a result of the complex interac- 
tions of gender, caste and class (Paswan & Jaideva, 2003a; Mahey, 2003) would 
require considerable additional investigation. 

The chapter presents several examples of relatively successful Dalit women 
who contextualise their personal struggles against exclusion in the University of 
Shah Jahan. The difficulties, exclusion and marginalisation experienced by these 
students are the result of the religious and cultural norms of Indian society, 
which have become part of the university’s own culture. Although Dalit women 
have begun to enter the portals of higher education in India, the prejudice and 
marginalisation they often encounter reflects the continuance of upper-caste 
governance, authority and control. The superiority of non-Dalit male and female 
students is asserted over Dalit females, and indeed Dalit students at large, which 
in turn sets non-Dalit firmly against Dalit, even at a reputable university. 


6 Positioning caste relations 
and the Quota policy 


A critical analysis 


Introduction 


Thus far, this book has focused on exploring and critically evaluating the experiences 
reported by Dalits of various oppressive practices that shape their lives in higher 
education. From these reports, it appears that oppression is visited upon the Dalit 
primarily by the more powerful dominant castes. However, oppression is not as 
simple a phenomenon as this would suggest; it seems likely, for instance, that internal 
oppression and differences have plagued the Dalit caste for many years. 

In this chapter, I will critically explore and examine the perceptions and experi- 
ences of individuals of the Dalit caste with particular reference to their relationships 
and interactions with each other. The University of Shah Jahan houses a diverse 
Dalit population that includes both privileged ‘creamy-layer’ Dalit students and 
their less privileged counterparts (referred to as ‘Quota’ Dalits in this chapter and 
elsewhere), who depend to a greater extent on Quota scholarships. 

The objective is to present a fuller and more balanced account of the Dalit 
caste, within whose community there are more than 900 sub-castes (D’ Souza, 
2009). The position of each is rooted in its regional culture; the Dalit do not 
have a homogeneous culture or history (Gnanaraj & Krishnamurthy, 2000; 
Sunderaj, 2000). Given these complex differences, the relationship between the 
Dalit caste and its sub-castes offers a worthwhile point of focus for further 
analysis and discussion. The Quota policy, which was designed some time ago to 
promote the social mobility and advancement of the Dalit as a homogeneous 
community (grouping them together as ‘Dalit’) has had some modest successes. 
However, these successes have often been costly in terms of the lack of respect 
and lack of recognition that have marked the social worlds of the Dalit commu- 
nity— even in elite settings such as Shah Jahan. Some members of the Dalit — namely 
those of the creamy layer — have disassociated themselves from other, less advan- 
taged Dalit, such that a more insidious form of exclusion within inclusion is 
being perpetuated. In order to address this issue, this chapter will examine details 
of the Quota System policies that cast light on the intrinsic and multi-faceted 
differences that exist between individuals of the Dalit caste. 

The chapter will make use of interviews with a total of 16 participants. The 
responses of 10 Dalit (8 male and 2 female) students were selected for analysis 
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in this chapter. The reason for their selection is twofold: first, the chosen Dalit 
students represent a variety of course subjects, and have thus encountered differ- 
ent experiences depending on their field of study; second, these particular 
participants were open, candid and willing to share their experiences at university 
and their views about the Dalit people in some detail. All of the participants were 
vocal about the complexities that exist within their community, and their 
responses disclose comparable yet wide-ranging experiences of university life in 
India at the present time. They recognised and freely discussed the difficulties 
that currently face Dalit students, and the future of their large and diverse com- 
munity. In order to gain a holistic insight into the situation of the Dalit people 
in higher education, this chapter also makes use of the observations of an addi- 
tional, diverse group of 6 participants: 1 non-Dalit student; 3 Dalit faculty 
members (2 male and 1 female); the state government Vice-Chairman of the 
Minorities Commission of India; and one senior government policy maker in the 
state’s higher educational sector. 
The major themes to emerge from the data are as follows: 


e Quota policy: rising tensions among Dalits in higher education — competition 
for Quota seats and tensions surrounding the certification process for Quota 
seats in university education; 

e ‘creamy-layer’ Dalit versus ‘Quota’ Dalit — issues and challenges in the 
University of Shah Jahan; 

e caste division among Dalit students at the university — sub-caste divisions; 

e rising concerns among Dalit students in higher education regarding class 
differences, educational competition, regional and language divides, and the 
consequent challenges to Dalit unity. 


All of the student participants involved in the provision of evidence for this chap- 
ter are Dalit, with one exception. Of the 10 Dalit student respondents, 8 were 
male and 2 female. There are 6 Dalit students (Dinesh, Anil, Lalit, Chetan, Rajeev 
and Vimal) on partial Quota scholarships (which includes hostel accommodation 
and food for students undertaking two-year Master’s degrees), while Samrat, 
another Dalit, is on a full Quota scholarship (which includes tuition and accom- 
modation). The remaining 3 Dalit respondents (Anand, Pankaj and Sheela) 
receive funding from their families, and belong to the professional ‘creamy layer’ 
of Dalit society (Guru & Chakravarty, 2005; Rana, 2008). The responses of 3 
Dalit faculty members (Dr Mandeep, Dr Khosla and Professor Nagarjuna) are also 
included in this chapter, along with the views of Dr Narasimha (non-Dalit) and 
Mr Shyam (Dalit), who hold high-level government positions. 


The ‘Dalit caste’ 


This section deals with the Dalit caste. Two observations are crucial in concep- 
tualising and understanding the Dalit community. First, Dalits are divided into 
more than 900 sub-castes spread across India (D’Souza, 2008). Second, social 
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distance is maintained not only between the non-Dalit and Dalit castes, but also 
within the Dalit community itself. Since the Dalit are not a homogeneous group, 
their community is inclined to reveal ‘inner conflicts and schisms’ (Sunderaj, 
2000, p. 39) and the sub-castes within [Dalit] ‘tend to display difference’ 
(Kinjaram, 2007, p. 23). 

It is known, for instance, that Dalits in higher social positions within the caste 
hierarchy frequently discriminate against members of other Dalit sub-castes 
whom they consider ‘lower’ than themselves (D’Souza, 2009). Paswan and 
Jaideva (2003b) point out sub-caste divisions such as Mahars, for example, who 
are although considered lower in the ritual hierarchy, believe themselves to be 
more socially and culturally superior to the other sub-caste categories that form 
as ‘Chambars and Mangs’ in Maharashtra (p. 287). Members of Dalit sub-caste 
in a particular region at times believe themselves to be better or superior than 
other Dalit individuals belonging to another location in India (Paswan & 
Jaideva, 2003b). With the increased availability of education and socio-economic 
privileges accessed through the Quota System, some Dalit individuals have been 
able to improve their socio-economic status. These are known as ‘creamy-layer’ 
Dalits (Jenkins, 2003; Rana, 2008). 


Emergence of the creamy-layer’ Dalit 


The official definition of the ‘creamy layer’, as proposed by Jenkins, describes 
those Dalit individuals who ‘have risen to the top’ of their community in ‘socio- 
economic terms’ (2003, p. 82; Rana, 2008). Over time, the Quota System has 
generated some social mobility, giving rise to what is referred to in India as a 
‘creamy layer’ (elite class) of Dalits. Rana (2008) adds that if a Dalit individual’s 
family earnings ‘exceeds a financial cut-off ceiling [. . .] his/her family members 
are treated as “creamy layer” (p. 187). 

The notion of the creamy layer was slow to emerge in academic circles; its 
legitimacy was later confirmed by ‘official committee reports and the judiciary 
[...] and the concept of “creamy layer” was finally given shape by the Supreme 
Court’ (Deshpande, A., 2008, p. 3). Guru (2005) observes that the term ‘Dalit’ 
is often ‘criticised and disapproved of’, particularly by ‘urban [creamy-layer] 
educated middle-class Dalit’ (p. 64). This group of critics considers the ‘Dalit’ 
categorisation unfavourable and undesirable, and in opposition to social pro- 
gress. In their opinion, the term forces them to bear the burden of a historical 
past they may, at least in part, have escaped (Guru, 2005). Shah (2002) claims 
that though the creamy-layer Dalits are not as affluent as the high-caste Hindus 
(non-Dalit) of the same group, some of them, not all, ‘have certainly improved 
their condition in comparison to other Dalits’ (p. 18). Shah points out that those 
who have taken advantage of the ‘so-called development programmes in the last 
five decades’ now constitute a part of the ‘creamy layer’ of Dalits (p. 18). 

Articles 16 (4A) and 16 (4B) of India’s Constitution stipulate that every eli- 
gible Dalit, ‘howsoever socially advanced, is constitutionally entitled to bid for 
quota benefits’ (Deshpande, 2003, pp. 185-186). The creamy layer includes the 
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sons and daughters of Group A (i.e. the professional middle class) and Class 1 
(high-ranking) officers of the All-India Central and State Services (Deshpande, 
2003). At present, the children and sometimes the grandchildren of creamy-layer 
Dalits are well placed to benefit from the advantages of high-status schooling and 
the socio-economic privileges associated with gaining a university place — particularly 
at a high-status elite university such as Shah Jahan. Creamy-layer Dalits are 
gradually moving farther and farther away — politically, socially and economically — 
from the rest of the Dalit population. Their elevated status makes them 
disinclined to identify with other members of the Dalit caste. However, as Dalit 
they are still eligible for the university places and support allotted by the Quota 
policy, as we shall see. 


Tension between Dalits 


The successful implementation of the Quota policy has increased access to higher 
education for the Dalit community. However, the benefits associated with the 
Quota scheme have also given rise to conflicts among the Dalit people — especially 
between creamy-layer Dalits and their less privileged counterparts. 

In order to gain a nuanced understanding of the causes of tension within the 
Dalit community, I will first explore and examine the issues and challenges that 
have surfaced among the Dalit in relation to the Quota policy, and that impact 
upon relationships within the Dalit community. The subsequent section will 
highlight and describe the issues raised by the ‘certification’ procedure used to 
‘identify’ Dalits to ensure their eligibility for the government’s Quota privileges. 
The participants’ responses shed light on the rising tensions between urban 
‘creamy-layer’ (usually city-bred) Dalits, and both rural and urban Dalits on 
partial and full scholarship programmes, who will be referred to as ‘Quota’ Dalits 
in the course of this chapter. 

No official percentage census for the creamy layer is available at present (Rana, 
2008). Rana (2008) believes that the notion of ‘creamy layer Dalit has to be 
further examined based on social discrimination between Dalit’ (p. 184) — that 
is, the discrimination that exists between creamy-layer and Quota Dalit individu- 
als. There are growing tensions between the two groups: some Dalit students 
who have received government scholarships to attend university feel threatened 
by those from an affluent, creamy-layer background who are still able to benefit 
from the privileges associated with Quota places. In order to explore these ten- 
sions, this section will detail the issues and challenges foregrounded by the 
study’s participants in their personal reports of student life at the University of 
Shah Jahan. 


Competition for Quota seats between Dalits in higher education 


Weisskopf (2004) claims that there is ‘evidence [...] that Scheduled Castes 
[Dalit] [who are] beneficiaries of India’s reservation policies in university admis- 
sions do indeed come from a “creamy layer” of the Dalit’ (p. 210). Qureshi 
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(2004) is of the view that the ‘reservation system is being abused’, and that 
administration and management officials in some states, including Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, ‘manipulate recruitment procedures’ to favour creamy-layer Dalits 
(p. 343). However, Rana (2008) argues against the claims made by Weisskopf 
and Qureshi. Quoting the Chairman of the UGC, he points out that no direct 
evidence has been found that Quota policies in university admissions have 
increased ‘overall inequalities, by benefiting well-off Dalits [the creamy layer] 
[...] at the expense of less well-off [ Dalits}? (p. 189). Rana (2008) adds that 
India’s Constitution declares all Dalit caste members to be eligible for the Quota 
policy: they are constitutionally permitted to bid for its benefits, however, ‘they 
[the creamy layer] can be skimmed off from the ambit of the Quota [. . .] only 
through the modification/revision of the Constitution schedule’ (p. 186). One 
issue that affects the effectiveness of the constitutional Quota policy is the lack 
of accurate statistics for Dalits making use of the Quota seats for higher learning. 

In terms of access to university education, the Quota System has certainly 
benefited both creamy-layer and Quota Dalit students. Nevertheless, the 
schemes have also given rise to tensions between these two groups. Quota Dalit 
students believe that the rights of the Dalit to fair and equal treatment in higher 
education are being thwarted by the already-privileged creamy-layer Dalit, who 
are using the Quota scheme to gain a level of access and mobility that they do 
not need. Dinesh, a Dalit student in the Department of Sociology, commented 
as follows: 


In this university [i.e. Shah Jahan] I know of well-to-do Dalit who I believe 
don’t need Quota scholarships [. . .] yet they secure themselves a Quota schol- 
arship or Quota seat in the medicine and engineering departments. My issue 
is: if youre well-to-do, give another deprived Dalit the chance to get them- 
selves a reserved seat! [. . .] I just feel that there are double standards on display 
within the Dalit community [. . .] and the fact of the matter is that [. . .] really 
no one cares [. . .] everyone’s vying for their own personal benefits. 


Dinesh claims that the Dalit creamy layer, like the elite sections of the non-Dalit 
community, has become complacent, showing disregard for its own caste mem- 
bers — especially when it comes to Quota seats. 

Samrat, a Dalit student in the Department of Law, believes that the adminis- 
tration and management operate differently towards students on Quota 
scholarships: 


Pm on a full Quota scholarship in this university and at one point I was 
asked by the management committee to show my parents’ current finances 
[bank balance] and my grades in order for them to make sure that I deserved 
it. But my issue is, what about those creamy layer Dalit who reap the benefits 
of the Quota scheme in this department? I mean [.. .] is the management 
really checking on such students [. . .] their family income [. . .] or maybe 
their grades? I feel the rich Dalit get a privileged deal [. . .] but then what 
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about those Dalit who come from financially challenged homes? I just think 
the Quota scheme needs to be strongly monitored [. . .] it’s not fair that the 
deserving Dalit are left out, and the rich ones [i.e. creamy-layer Dalit] ben- 
efit from Quota advantages in good universities. 


Interestingly, Atul, a non-Dalit in the Engineering Department, felt the same. 
He commented: 


I know of one particular classmate who is a Dalit. He is bright, well-spoken 
[...] and is from an affluent background. It was surprising for me to learn 
later from other close friends of mine that he is on a Quota scholarship. I 
mean, he comes from a well-off family [. . .] so why does he need a Quota 
scholarship, or even a Quota seat [. . .] isn’t it like taking advantage of the 
system? 


Both Samrat (a Dalit) and Atul (a non-Dalit) view the availability of Quota 
benefits to creamy-layer Dalits as a major problem. In interview, Atul went as 
far as to contend that the Quota System is being taken advantage of. It is 
intriguing to note that the issues that Dalit students have with each other are 
somewhat similar to the concerns they raise about non-Dalit students, especially 
regarding the problem of merit. Samrat raised an issue particularly pertinent to 
him: his ‘merit’ in terms of educational achievement. His concerns hinged on 
the idea that well-to-do (creamy-layer) Dalit students use up the privileges that 
should go to poorer and academically brighter Dalits (Quota Dalits) from rural 
regions. This seems a legitimate anxiety, as the Quota policy is not effectively 
monitored in this regard. 

Anxiety about the allocation of Quota benefits has long affected Quota Dalits, 
especially those who come from rural regions in India to carry out postgraduate 
studies in large city universities. Dr Narasimha, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Minorities Commission for Haryana State, shared his concerns about the issue of 
rural Dalits who apply for city universities: 


Dalit access to university life is a growing problem in this city. Those Dalit 
who are financially privileged and those Dalit with Quota scholarships gain 
access to universities [. . .] however [. . .] the rural Dalit graduates who have 
migrated into this city from small towns suffer major setbacks. Firstly, they 
do not know how best to deal with city life. Secondly, even if the rural Dalit 
finds his/her way onto the university campus |. . .] the university management 
and administration are not quick to attend to them, due to their identity as 
Dalit. Thirdly, the urban Dalit [often members of the creamy layer] seldom 
assist rural Dalit, due to internal caste and class differences among Dalits 
[. . .] these are major hurdles within the Dalit community even today. 


The Quota scheme has no doubt been a practical and desirable — indeed essential — 
measure for the development and integration of the Dalit community into 
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mainstream society (Deshpande, S., 2008). However, some groups within this 
community have not always been able to take advantage of the Quota policies. 
A schism has taken root within the Dalit community, leading to some disunity 
between creamy-layer and Quota Dalit students. Dr Narasimha’s concerns con- 
firm the reality of the challenges that remain for Dalit students, which he believes 
to be eroding the notion of equal rights for which the Quota System once stood. 
It is clear that internal differences have affected the Dalit community, and may 
be slowly setting its individual members in opposition to one another. 

Mr Shyam, a senior government policy maker for state higher education, 
pointed out that the growing resentment felt by the creamy-layer Dalit for the 
rural Dalit, and vice versa, may also be the result of the mismanagement of the 
Quota by university administration: 


University administration and management play a vital role in supporting 
the constitutional Quota policies for Dalit students. All colleges and 
universities are required by law to uphold the 15% allocation for Dalit 
students and are therefore required to implement the reservation policy. 
However, there is a growing division between urban [creamy-layer] Dalit 
and those less privileged [Quota] Dalit who have migrated from small 
towns from other Indian states to this city in the past years. The latter 
contend that the seats in the departments of medicine, engineering and 
business don’t meet the required 15% Quota allotment [. . .] one mostly 
finds there non-Dalit students and other Dalit students who come from 
affluent backgrounds [i.e. creamy-layer Dalit]. So [. . .] there is prejudice 
against those less privileged Dalit who are not admitted into sought-after 
departments [...] and this becomes a problem. The non-Dalit higher 
authorities responsible for the Quota System have to deal with this chal- 
lenge — the bottom line is the question of how and when this issue will be 
taken into serious consideration. 


The Quota System allots a proportion of seats to assist the Dalit community’s 
access to higher education; however, a greater number of creamy-layer Dalit seem 
to have benefited from the Quota reservations and entered the portals of higher 
education than their less privileged counterparts within the Dalit community. Mr 
Shyam is aware of the fact that creamy-layer Dalit individuals continue to gain 
from these policies. He blames the failure of government administration to exer- 
cise controls over the Quota policy, and highlights the government’s lack of 
support and refusal to admit responsibility for ensuring the sustainable and equi- 
table allocation of Quota seats for different cohorts of Dalit students. 

The Quota scheme to promote Dalit access to further studies has, in part, 
been made viable through the government’s support for the process of SC cer- 
tification, which designates a Dalit individual as belonging to the Dalit caste, and 
thus confirms their eligibility to receive Quota benefits (Keane, 2007). However, 
the SC certificate poses diverse challenges to the Dalit, which will be explored 
and analysed closely in the subsequent section. 
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SC (Dalit) certificate: tensions and conflicts surrounding the 
certification process for Quota seats in university education 


SC (Dalit) certification, whereby a certificate issued by the government’s SC Cell 
designates individuals as eligible for Quota seats in further and higher education, 
is an important process for Dalit wishing to avail themselves of support (Keane, 
2007). Dinesh, a Dalit student in the Department of Sociology, shared some 
information on the certification process: 


I have a certificate that confirms my Dalit background. If Dalit students seek 
to use the Quota reservation, this can only be done by acquiring a certificate 
from the government’s Scheduled Caste [Dalit] Cell upon the provision of 
substantial evidence of the caste affiliation of one’s family, one’s place of 
origin [which Talukah (district), for example], one’s family history, and/or 
one’s village. After providing this evidence, the Dalit student is given a 
certificate which allows him/her to acquire the Quota benefits in further 
education. 


Apart from the benefits relating to higher education, the certificate qualifies 
Dalit individuals for reserved employment, or to hold reserved legislative seats, 
and is thus very important and valuable. Eighteen different officials in different 
regions and states in India are authorised to issue SC (Dalit) certificates 
Jenkins, 2003). 

As Jenkins (2003) claims, however, the process of identity verification associ- 
ated with caste certificates in particular tends to burden and ‘stigmatize 
disadvantaged (Dalit) groups’ (p. 67). In other words, the administration of 
Quota reservations confirms that, although the policies might be empowering, 
the process is not. While the reservations offer opportunities to Dalit individuals, 
the procedures associated with reservation are notably insecure. For example, 
Rajeev, a Dalit student from the Department of Management, shared his con- 
cerns about a problem that seems likely to worsen further: 


Dalit are granted certificates as proof that they are Dalit [. . .] and this allows 
us to make use of the Quota allocations [...] however [...] this is not 
always the case [.. .] certificates may be bogus [...] and yes they can be 
bought by those who have the financial privileges to do so. 


Counterfeit certificates, and the dishonest issuing of certificates, inevitably pose 
a serious threat to the Dalit community. In order to explain the lack of Dalit 
candidates admitted into educational institutions at the higher levels, Keane 
(2007) suggests that ‘caste Hindus with false Scheduled Castes certificates are 
squeezing out real Scheduled Caste (Dalit) members’ (p. 253). Such behaviour 
could have a considerable negative impact on the access of all Dalit people to 
universities. Non-Dalits have been known to pose as Dalits, thus misusing the 
Dalit certification scheme to increase their personal educational mobility; and 
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Rajeev highlights the fact that such deceptive, shady schemes could thwart Dalit 
access to universities. 

Some of the Dalit respondents suggested that creamy-layer Dalits have at times 
made exploitative use of the certificates to acquire higher educational benefits, in 
spite of the affluent economic and social backgrounds they share with their non- 
Dalit counterparts. As Samrat, a Dalit from the Department of Law, said: 


Some Dalit come from privileged homes but portray themselves as coming 
from low-income families in order to acquire the Dalit certificate for Quota 
seats [.. .]. It is easy to demand Dalit certification on the basis of being a 
Dalit [. . .] and as a Constitutional right. The more needy Dalit students are 
not able to acquire the benefits because the creamy-layer Dalit students have 
snatched away the places of more deserving, not-so-privileged Dalit 
candidates who really need the Quota’s assistance. 


The eligibility of creamy-layer Dalits for the reservation system has been chal- 
lenged, especially in terms of income criteria. Rana (2008) claims that it may be 
possible for creamy-layer Dalits to acquire false income certificates, since the 
educational management has ‘no counter check system, or even if such counter 
checks are available, [given] the present administrative system and the level of 
efficiency with which it is functioning, it is almost impossible to ensure strict 
adherence to income criteria’ (p. 188). As a result, many creamy-layer Dalit take 
maximum advantage of the Quota policy. As time has passed, the explicit objec- 
tives of the Quota reservation policy have been obscured and exploited by 
economically well-off Dalits who have nonetheless used it to obtain university 
places. Samrat’s above-quoted remarks highlight the effect of such behaviour on 
the educational aspirations of deserving Dalit students. 

Anil, a Dalit student in the Department of History, also argued against the 
misuse of privileges by creamy-layer Dalits: 


I have a problem with well-off Dalits who have acquired the privileges of 
good education and an affluent lifestyle [...] and who are still able to 
qualify for a Dalit certificate [...] allowing them to be part of the Quota 
scheme like any other economically challenged Dalit student. I feel that poor 
Dalits should be given the benefits of the Quota scheme as opposed to the 
well-off Dalit students. 


As the Dalit participants attest, creamy-layer Dalits continue to be perceived as 
the undeserving recipients of the Quota benefits. Indeed, Kumar (2004) believes 
that the ‘creamy layer Dalit have taken advantage of this explicit objective’ of the 
Quota scheme (p. 4). Although the arguments above make serious claims for 
Quota inequality, it could also be argued that the Quota policies were initially 
designed to improve the access of all Dalits (whether creamy-layer or Quota) to 
higher education, as a measure to improve their social and economic progress. 
Rajesh, a creamy-layer Dalit in the Engineering Department at Shah Jahan, pre- 
sented his views on the Quota System’s benefits: 
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I believe that the Dalit certificate for the Quota System is for all Dalit stu- 
dents [. . .] whether rich or poor. Admission to engineering is competitive 
in this university [. . .] and I’m up against many non- Dalit students who are 
from grammar schools, and are far more affluent and privileged [. ..] and 
who have much more promising prospects, given their non-Dalit caste, than 
I do. I have earned the very good grades necessary for my admission into 
this department [. . .] and since the competition is really stiff here [...] I 
find it fair that as a Dalit I too need to make use of the Quota privileges that 
are allotted to me as well as to other Dalit students. 


Rajesh contends that, in the interests of fairness, the privileges allotted by SC (Dalit) 
certification should be available to both creamy-layer and poorer Dalit students. He 
asserts that the certificate is a practical and indeed essential measure to ensure the 
progress and integration of all Dalit people within mainstream education. 

Another issue of contention in Indian society involves the structural con- 
straints imposed by the social system at large, wherein non-Dalit administrators 
and management play a prominent role. One of the faculty participants in this 
study expressed anxiety relating to the SC certificate for Dalit females. Dr 
Mandeep, a Dalit female faculty member in the Department of Psychology, 
believes that the fairness of Quota access has been obstructed by administrative 
and management heads, especially for Dalit females: 


The certification process does not ensure Dalit students’ access to Quota 
privileges. At times the Dalit certificate is ignored and overlooked by the 
university administrators. There is no guarantee [. . .] as ’ve come across 
Dalit female candidates who have been victims of such rejection on the basis 
that the upper management are not in the least bothered about the Dalit 
certificate. 


Rajawat (2004) claims that administrators do perpetuate discrimination through 
their ‘own internalized caste values [. . .] posing a threat to the achievement of 
Dalit students’ (p.113). In this light, Dr Mandeep makes a valid observation 
about the certification process. Yet although such unfairness may be expected of 
high-caste non-Dalit management in university administration (Kumar, 2002), 
the conflict between creamy-layer and Quota Dalits regarding SC certification 
for Quota seats at the university level poses an even greater threat to the unity of 
the Dalit community. 


Characteristics of their lives 


In this section, I will examine the processes of social change affecting the Dalit 
caste, paying particular attention to the growing challenges that disturb relation- 
ships between the privileged members of the creamy layer and their Quota 
colleagues in higher education. This section will entail consideration of various 
aspects of the social, economic and educational lives of Dalit participants study- 
ing at the University of Shah Jahan. 
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Creamy-layer Dalit versus Quota Dalit students: issues and 
challenges faced in their experience of higher education 


According to Rao (2009), there is growing concern about the problem of conflict 
among Dalit groups, ‘especially [. . .] emergent distinctions between urban and 
rural Dalits’ (p. 185). Increased economic security, along with the corresponding 
social prestige acquired over decades, has enabled the emergence of a new ‘class 
of Dalits that is vastly better off, socially conscious and more politically aware’ 
(Guru & Chakravarty, 2005, p. 138). In the cities, modernisation and increased 
access to formal and higher education have, among other factors, contributed to 
the emergence of this ‘creamy-layer’ Dalit class, inspiring new hopes and aspira- 
tions (Kumar, 2002). This transformation has led to a growing divide between 
the creamy-layer (usually urban) Dalit and the Quota Dalit (rural/urban and less 
privileged), according to differences in caste prestige (i.e. sub-caste hierarchies) 
and class differences. As a result, problems of adjustment in relating to other 
groups frequently arise within the Dalit community, at both an individual and a 
social level. For instance, there are clashes between Quota Dalits and creamy-layer 
Dalits regarding access to higher education: if a Quota Dalit proves unable to 
meet the standards for higher degree learning, then the ‘Quota seats get taken by 
economically well-to-do and educationally able creamy layer urban Dalit students’ 
(Singh & Malik, 2001, p. 217). According to Kumar (2002), this situation has 
gradually diminished the aspirations of Quota Dalit students, as they are forced to 
‘compete for the utilization of opportunities against their Dalit counterparts’ 
through Quota reservation policy (p. 159). This development has widened the 
gap between Quota Dalits and creamy-layer Dalits. 

The problem was addressed by Mr Shyam, a Dalit and a senior government 
official for state policy in higher education, who commented that: 


A Dalit born and raised in the city is in a better position to access higher 
education than a Dalit who is from a small town from a different state. There 
is increasing prejudice against small-town Dalit people as compared to city- 
born Dalit. Such practices are creating issues of schism within [...] and 
deviation from the Dalit caste. 


The Quota policies intended for ‘upliftment’ have resulted in additional, pressing 
problems that have given rise to unrest and protest within the Dalit community. 
If, as we have seen, considerable differences exist between the non-Dalit and 
Dalit castes, the limitations of the Quota scheme have also generated complex 
tensions within the Dalit community itself. As a result, members of the creamy- 
layer Dalit class have begun to associate themselves with non-Dalits, and to 
distance themselves from individuals of their own caste and community. Anand, 
a creamy-layer Dalit student in the Department of Management, spoke of this 
dilemma as follows: ‘In this University [Shah Jahan] I’ve come across Dalit indi- 
viduals who are well-to-do and prefer not to associate with the Dalit community 
[. . .] but prefer to connect with non-Dalit and want to feel like them.’ 
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Anand’s experience corroborates D’Souza’s (2009) view that prosperous 
Dalits ‘literally turn their back’ on other Dalit individuals (p. 43). Creamy-layer 
Dalits, having a distinct edge over other members of their community, are more 
inclined to associate themselves with equivalently placed persons from other, 
non-Dalit castes, and have at times begun to exploit their own caste. Such an 
attitude affects feelings of kinship between creamy-layer and poorer Dalit; thus, 
over time, Dalit unity has been eroded. This dilemma has impacted upon the 
Dalit community at large. Creamy-layer Dalit students tend to form exclusive 
groups or friendships within the university setting. Anil, a Dalit student in the 
Department of History, believes that this is prevalent in the University of Shah 
Jahan as a whole: 


There is this group thing among Dalit here [i.e. the University of Shah 
Jahan]. I find that Dalit distance themselves from each other. Often creamy 
layer Dalit prefer to hang out with other creamy layer Dalit, or non-Dalit 
[. ..] I would say [. . .] who are in that class! [. . .] In my own experience I 
have encountered creamy layer Dalit who prefer not to associate with Quota 
Dalit students as they consider themselves of a ‘higher’ status due to good 
schooling and economic affluence. This attitude continues to be conspicu- 
ous in our community today. 


One may not always fully grasp the complex relationships that structure the Dalit 
community. Some creamy-layer Dalits, with their privileged educational and fam- 
ily backgrounds, consider themselves equal to non-Dalit individuals. Rajawat 
(2004) believes that the ‘notion of superiority and inferiority exists so long as the 
hierarchy prevails’ within the Dalit community (p. 58). As a result, whether con- 
sciously or subconsciously, the creamy-layer Dalit continue to form privileged 
groups in which they are comfortable, and perpetuate their internalised bias 
against other, less privileged Dalit students. 

Another factor contributing to the division between creamy-layer Dalit and 
Quota Dalit seems to have grown steadily. With an increase in economic devel- 
opment and individuals’ personal drive for success, a strong sense of educational 
competition has emerged within the creamy-layer Dalit class. Rather than work- 
ing together in a unified manner with Quota Dalit students, members of the 
creamy layer are individualistic and seem to prefer to separate themselves from 
other factions within their community. Lalit, a Dalit student in the Department 
of Law, described the competition and jealousy that are increasingly evident 
among the creamy-layer Dalit: 


Many Dalits want to study in this university. Competition is fierce between 
the Dalits too. There are clashes between ‘creamy layer’ Dalit and the less 
well-off Dalit. Along with competition the issue of jealousy is also an impor- 
tant element to consider. Usually creamy layer Dalits have received good 
schooling, and are well spoken [. ..] unlike the not-so-well-off Dalit who 
have studied at local government schools. So, the Quota benefits [. . .] in 
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terms of who should receive them [. . .] are always challenged by the creamy 
layer Dalit [...] this issue is growing rather quickly and is creating a rift 
within the Dalit student community. 


As mentioned in earlier chapters, the Indian government has failed in its attempts 
to ensure and protect respect for equality, especially in terms of its management 
of the Quota policy and the policy’s general outcomes for the Dalit community. 
Lalit’s comments highlight the intense competition that exists between creamy- 
layer Dalit and Quota Dalit students, and the invisible wall that separates them. 

Furthermore, Dr Narasimha, Vice-Chairman of the State Minorities 
Commission, who has been an advocate for Dalit rights at the level of govern- 
ment, revealed another issue that he considers an increasing problem within the 
Dalit community: 


The Constitutional laws are in place to protect Dalits’ right to education 
through the Quota [. . .] however, internal dissent in the Dalit caste is gain- 
ing ground. How this is happening is that [. . .] Dalit individuals strive to 
work hard to be successful on their own. So each person is out to achieve the 
best. This approach has led to a ‘selfish’ attitude, in which competition for 
personal gain has taken precedence over a ‘selfless’ attitude towards fellow 
Dalit. This is a significant threat to the Dalit community, and is spreading at 
an ever-faster rate [. . .] this might adversely affect the government’s attempts 
to assist the Dalit community in its members’ educational endeavours. 


Even though the Quota policy prioritises Dalit access to education, it seems that 
internal schisms within the Dalit community have taken root. Dr Narasimha 
believes that this ‘selfish’ attitude within competitive surroundings (especially in 
a large city) has a negative impact on the relationships between Dalit students, 
hindering the pursuit of any common goal (equality, social justice etc.) on behalf 
of their caste community as a whole. In fact, such a schism also highlights caste 
dynamics on a larger scale, as well as exposing internal caste differences within 
the Dalit community. 


Caste divisions 


The emergence of these two main groups (creamy-layer and Quota Dalits) has 
had a considerable impact on the collective sense of being a Dalit, shaking the 
caste’s social/communal coherence. As well as the tensions that exist between 
the creamy-layer class and the Quota Dalits in the situation under examination 
(i.e. in the University of Shah Jahan), we must also consider the broader concern 
of caste differences and internal schisms that prevail within the Dalit community. 
To this end, the Dalit participants in this research offered to share some of their 
experiences of the tensions relating to caste bias (especially between sub-castes) 
among the Dalit people. In this section, therefore, I will highlight some of the 
caste tensions that continue to prevail within the Dalit community, and share the 
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experiences and views of those Dalit participants who feel that such internal 
biases could stand as a potential threat to the unity established within this caste 
by Dr Ambedkar. 


The Dalit: internal caste divisions and differences 


Caste is a fundamental reality of contemporary India. As Rana (2008) points out, 
‘caste discrimination exists both outside and within’ the Dalit community 
(p. 180). With the existence of about 900 Dalit sub-castes, a considerable degree 
of social distance is maintained between Dalits (Sunderaj, 2000; D’Souza, 2009). 
Professor Nagarjuna, a Dalit in the Department of Sociology, described the 
extent of this distance: 


Caste hierarchy prevails within the Dalit community [. . .] and the treatment 
of a Dalit person is based upon what caste group they belong to. The lower 
your caste affiliation in the Dalit group, the greater the chance of your being 
exploited and marginalised. 


Rajawat (2004) believes that each ‘caste and sometimes even each sub-caste is 
allowed to cultivate its distinctive styles of life’ (p. 87). From the views expressed 
by the participants in this research, it is evident that the various forms of caste- 
based oppression are linked, and should thus be understood within the broader 
context of caste identity (Bettcher, 2007). 

Dr Khosla, a Dalit and a faculty member in the Department of Education, 
shared his thoughts on the Dalit sub-castes: 


Many sub-castes exist within the Dalit [caste ...] and caste hierarchy pre- 
vails within the Dalit community. Dalit individuals who consider themselves 
higher [. . .] hold similar prejudices to those which non-Dalit high-castes 
hold against Dalit people. I’m sad to witness that this attitude continues to 
prevail, and indeed is becoming stronger. 


Both faculty members, Professor Nagarjuna and Dr Khosla, believe that when 
one caste or sub-caste is lower than another, the likelihood that an individual will 
be privileged or sidelined depends on that individual’s caste or sub-caste affilia- 
tion. Lalit, a Dalit student in the Department of Law, shared a similar sense of 
unease: ‘The tensions between Dalit and non-Dalit in terms of caste bias [. . .] 
have sadly taken root within the Dalit community too [...] and this at present 
is impacting on the Quota and Dalits’ educational progress.’ 

The possibility of Quota status was granted to the Dalit community with a 
view to advancing their educational lives (Rana, 2008). However, Lalit’s percep- 
tion of the internal divides among Dalit individuals caused by growing sub-caste 
bias may warn of a major hurdle to Dalit progress in the future. Internal caste 
issues, especially among the Dalit sub-castes, seem to have become more promi- 
nent with time, despite conscious efforts having been made to curb the prevailing 
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caste bias within the Dalit community. One would think that individuals belong- 
ing to a common caste would feel close to one another without having to make 
a conscious effort. The views and experiences shared by the Dalit respondents in 
the course of this study indicate that there are many reasons for the tension 
between creamy-layer and Quota scholarship Dalits at Shah Jahan. Given the 
existing Dalit sub-caste rivalries, and the conflict between the Quota Dalit and 
the creamy-layer Dalit, as well as the influx of rural Dalits to the cities for higher 
educational purposes, it is unsurprising that these differences have been causing 
problems within the Dalit community. Vimal, a female Dalit student in the 
Department of Law, shared a similar view: 


Caste bias exists within the Dalit caste too. I find it weird [...] I mean [.. .] 
we argue against the caste system and its discriminatory patterns, and against 
the privileged status of the non-Dalit [...] and yet within the Dalit com- 
munity we hold the same caste-biased attitudes. 


It is evident that members of the Dalit caste have suffered, and continue to suf- 
fer, as a result of caste bias directed against them by the non-Dalit community. 
When the same or similar forms of bias are prevalent within the Dalit caste, 
however, the internal dynamics determining how one Dalit individual will treat 
another become still more complex. Vimal claims that the hierarchical principles 
of the caste system are firmly entrenched within the Dalit community. She 
addresses what she sees as the hypocrisy of members of the Dalit group who seek 
to distance themselves from their own people, and shares her difficulty in under- 
standing the marginalisation that goes on within the Dalit caste. 

Chetan, a Dalit studying in the Department of Psychology, shared his experi- 
ence of marginalising attitudes among Dalit sub-castes: 


One may think that [...] yes! [...] this other Dalit individual will be 
friendly [. . .] but in reality that is not the case. I know for a fact that [. . .] 
after the other Dalit learns [. ..] maybe in a conversation, what sub-caste 
you belong to [. . .] it will always be the case that I belong to so-and-so caste 
[. ..] and you belong to so-and-so sub-caste [. . .] this clearly shows that I’m 
higher than you [.. .] and you are lower than me. 


From Chetan’s comments, one might infer that in such instances the Dalit aban- 
don their own caste mores and take on the attitudes of the high-caste non-Dalit, 
adopting the latter’s way of life by embracing their customs, culture and tradi- 
tions (Rajawat, 2004). Indeed, this is becoming increasingly common, as 
confirmed by Dr Narasimha, Vice-Chairman of the Minorities Commission, who 
spoke on the growing differences within the Dalit caste caused by the willingness 
of many to perpetuate the same kind of caste-biased attitudes as those held by 
non-Dalit individuals: 


There are those Dalit who are of a higher sub-caste [. . .] they form a large 
part of the creamy layer who come from affluent homes and have gained the 
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privileges of good education, social and economic privileges [. . .] and then 
you have the lower sub-caste Dalit who have grown up in the city, and also 
those who have migrated here [the city] from rural towns and villages in 
search of better prospects. With such an amalgamation [...] the Dalit 
creamy layer and other higher sub-caste Dalits have started to maintain divi- 
sions between their Dalit counterparts [. . .] which slowly and steadily are 
gaining momentum [. . .] and this is challenging their unity. 


Since non-Dalit students are advantageously placed by their caste, they are able 
to exercise a degree of social power; in this way, too, they express some form of 
bias. Such biased attitudes perpetuate and amplify unfairness, contributing to the 
exclusion of Dalit individuals even in a premier-university setting. Mr Shyam, a 
senior government policy maker in the higher education sector, agreed: 


There are rising tensions among the Dalit. Internal rivalries on the basis of sub- 
caste affiliations within the Dalit community could in the long run hold back 
the progress of many aspiring Dalit individuals who want to further their edu- 
cation. Many of the tensions I see affect the everyday lives of the Dalit, whether 
at work or in educational institutions. Creamy layer Dalit who have grown up 
in this city, and those Dalit who belong to the higher sub-caste, consider them- 
selves superior to the poorer, lower Dalit sub-castes in every way. 


Caste background plays a large role in determining an individual’s future. 
Another important point raised by Mr Shyam is the degree to which caste differ- 
ence and bias affect Dalits’ everyday lives. Some of the acts of caste bias 
committed by the creamy-layer Dalit reveal their inclination towards the mainte- 
nance of caste hierarchy. In Jain’s (2005) view, this kind of systematic sidelining 
is drawing attention to the ‘trend of caste-derived prejudice’ (p. 38), which is so 
often mobilised in the situations described by the research participants. 


Emerging concerns in higher education 


This section will explore inter- Dalit issues with particular reference to the setting 
of the University of Shah Jahan, and examine some of the issues that arise from 
Dalits’ interpersonal relationships with other Dalits. First, this section identifies 
the internal caste/class differences that seem particularly acute among Dalits. 
Second, it highlights the influence of competition on Dalits’ relationships with 
each other. Third, it discusses the significance of regional and language differ- 
ences. Finally, it raises concerns about Dalit unity in light of the differences that 
seem to define their attitudes towards one another. 


Class differences between Dalit students 


Rajeev, a Dalit in the Department of Management, was of the view that sharing 
the ‘Dalit’ identity does not make all Dalits the same. He described the diversity 
of the Dalit community at Shah Jahan articulately: 
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In this university there are Dalit from different economic and social 
backgrounds [...] as well as in different academic departments. I mean 
[. . .] not all Dalit identify with each other just because they are ‘Dalit’ [. . .] 
each one is different. So [. ..] tensions do prevail because there are class 
differences [. . .] there are those who studied at good grammar schools [. . .] 
and in this university I have seen that Dalit from privileged backgrounds 
prefer to mix with Dalit who are like them. 


Here is a complex account of caste marginalisation sustained by class differences. 
The class system in this case is framed as a hierarchy in which each sub-caste is 
considered better or higher than another. As seen in earlier chapters, such issues 
of difference are also common among non-Dalit individuals. In his response, 
Rajeev reveals the existence of class divisions between the Dalit at Shah Jahan. 

Vimal, a Dalit female in the Department of Law, elaborated upon the issue of 
caste-class hierarchy: 


I belong to a certain Dalit sub-caste [. . .] so caste hierarchy is there. Also 
[...] issues of class differences are present, with a hierarchical structure 
[. . .] and you can’t ignore that in my community today. One can witness in 
this university that creamy layer Dalit who belong to a better economic and 
social class are often on better subject courses, too. The issue of caste and 
class status has also given rise to competition between the Dalit. 


The influence of caste is strong and pervasive in Indian society. It hampers social 
mobility and divides and sub-divides people even further (Mishra, 2001). Vimal 
reports that social differentiation within the Dalit community in Shah Jahan is 
based on the conception of caste-class norms that assign division, and that the 
resulting structural separation hampers social ties. Competition then becomes a 
pivotal social force, driving individuals on to contend for success and achieve- 
ment. This aspect of caste division will be analysed in the subsequent section. 


Educational competition 


Mandal (2003) believes that there are growing differences that afflict today’s 
Dalit community. For example, educated Dalit do not treat uneducated caste 
members as equals. Second, and unsurprisingly, rich Dalit do not mingle with 
poorer groups. Moreover, urban Dalit treat rural sub-castes differently (Mandal, 
2003). Dr Khosla, a Dalit faculty member in the Education Department at Shah 
Jahan, confirmed the existence of such practices within the Dalit community: 


Unfortunately, given the rise of educated and economically well-off Dalit, 
there seems to be a growing friction between the highly educated Dalit and 
the less educated ones. Status-conscious Dalit today look down upon their 
fellow Dalit who have not measured up to their standards. There is growing 
discrimination and segregation within the Dalit community. The attitude 
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that ‘if I’ve made it on my own, so can they’ is common amongst many Dalit 
in this city. Given this attitude, as I’ve mentioned before I think Dalit individuals 
perpetrating this form of discrimination like their non-Dalit counterparts 
should be closely analysed. 


In recent years, some members of the Dalit community have protested in favour 
of ‘reorganizing the government’s Quota educational policy to fit the needs of 
different sub-castes’ within the Dalit caste, instead of directing the Quota auto- 
matically to the affluent creamy-layer Dalits (Rao, 2007, pp. 164-165). In 
comparison with Dalit in urban cities, rural Dalit have much less access to higher 
education: if rural Dalit are unable to succeed in higher degree learning, then 
their Quota seats are taken by economically well-to-do urban creamy-layer Dalit 
students, or non-Dalit (Singh & Malik, 2001). Certainly, Dalit students enrolled 
in elite higher educational institutions in India go on to successful careers with 
much greater frequency than they would have done in the absence of the Quota 
policies. However, this is not true of rural Dalit, who are frequently denied access 
to such education, and instead go on to fail economically and professionally. 
Many are excluded from the processes of development and modernisation alto- 
gether due to their rural village background and the traditional stigma of their 
low-caste birthright (Weiskopf, 2004). 

Rajeev, a Dalit in the Department of Management, described a troubling atti- 
tude he has observed among members of his own caste: 


Once a Dalit has progressed in their life after going through challenging and 
hard experiences [...] it seems to come quite naturally to think, ‘I have 
proved myself on my own . . . so could the other person’. This sort of atti- 
tude may seem right to the person who thinks this way [. . .] but it does lead 
to further divisions within the Dalit community, because then one does not 
care for others. 


Rajeev’s observations cut right to the heart of the ‘each to his (or her) own’ 
attitude. He describes a situation in which the culture of academic competition 
significantly influences an individual’s self-image and desire for personal success. 
In such cases, therefore, the culture of individualism and competition is internal- 
ised, challenging the traditionally communitarian values of the Dalit (Rajawat, 
2003). In fact, this competitive attitude begins to undermine the fundamental 
qualities of the Dalit community — unity and the willingness to support one 
another. 

A significant segment of the Indian population has striven to become what are 
known as ‘Dalit Brahmins’ (Kapoor, 2004). To achieve this amalgamated class 
identity, they seek actively to acquire the attitudes of the new class. They begin 
to distance themselves from their close relatives. Kapoor (2004) is of the view 
that this distance satisfies a ‘psychological need and they feel happy that they are 
part of the dominant class’ (p. 87). However, the Dalit participants in this 
research argued vociferously against such attitudes, pointing out that the 
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assumption that ‘I’m better than you’ generates a kind of exclusion even within 
Dalit households. Professor Nagarjuna, a Dalit faculty member in the Department 
of Sociology, further elaborated on the issue of caste and class divisions within 
the Dalit community: 


Factions within the Dalit caste have been prevalent for some time, but today 
[. ..] it is getting even worse. On one side you have the emerging ‘creamy 
layer’ class [. . .] and on the other you have small-town and village Dalit who 
have migrated to the city from all over India in pursuit of better lives and 
education. Dalits born and bred in the cities are utterly different from Dalits 
from a small village. I see this distinction even amongst Dalit students in this 
university. The difference between the creamy layer and the rural Dalit is 
clearly demarcated. And this attitude has gained more momentum [. . .] we 
are now noticing that the Dalit who face a negative attitude from non-Dalit 
are inflicting the same kind of bias on their own fellow people [. . .] and this 
problem will get worse and worse in the years to come. 


Dinesh, a Dalit student in the Department of Sociology, spoke of the prob- 
lems that Professor Nagarjuna believes to have gained momentum in the Dalit 
community: 


Dalit students in every department are different [...] Pve come across 
Dalit students from engineering, management or law courses who consider 
themselves more important than other Dalit who are not part of those 
[higher-status] courses. I mean [...] in this case it is always ‘I’m better 
than you . . . and you are not in my league’. This attitude is growing and it 
prevails strongly here. 


In light of Dinesh’s view of his fellow creamy-layer Dalit students, it seemed 
worth posing a direct question to Rajesh, a creamy-layer Dalit student in the 
Department of Engineering. I asked whether, in his opinion, creamy-layer Dalit 
really behave in a biased manner to those Dalit who do not come from privileged 
families. His reply was as follows: 


I believe I’m not biased against the not-so-privileged Dalit. As a Dalit myself 
I know that I could fall victim to non-Dalit caste prejudices either in my 
department or elsewhere. However [...] I want to mention that in this 
university [. . .] as far as I understand [. . .] I find myself mixing with a few 
Dalit from the medicine and engineering departments [. . .] because I feel 
comfortable talking to them. Since me and my friends are all from this city 
and share the same lingo [common city language and slang], we understand 
each other. Whereas [.. .] if a Dalit person is from a rural area or another 
region in India [. . .] it would be quite natural for me not to mix easily with 
them [...] because we are different in many respects [...]. I feel most 
comfortable with those from the same region as I am. 
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Rajesh’s remarks require closer attention, as his view reflects an important aspect 
of social relations among Dalits at Shah Jahan. He reflects upon the nature of 
personal differentiation based on language and region, both of which play an 
important role in characterising an individual in his/her methods of socialising 
with others. In light of this vital factor, the subsequent section will analyse the 
role and interplay of language and region in the life of a Dalit individual. 


Regional and language divisions between Dalit students 


Since there is a diverse range of Dalit students at the University of Shah Jahan, 
regional and language differences inevitably play a crucial role in their social 
bonding and development of relationships. Such divisions, however, have 
become a growing concern. One aspect of internal differentiation among Dalit 
individuals was highlighted by Lalit, a Dalit student in the Department of Law. 
He made a crucial point about the issue of linguistic/regional differences: 


There are Dalit students in this university who come from different states 
and regions of India. Some have their own language and regional dialects 
[. . .] and such Dalit prefer to bond with those who speak the same language 
[. . .] or are from the same state or region, and they may not particularly feel 
connected to those Dalit who are from a different state or region [.. .] in 
such cases one should consider that the Dalit community in India is diverse. 


As Lalit observes, the importance of language and regional differences often goes 
unconsidered when we try to understand the Dalit caste. There is sometimes a 
tendency to compartmentalise members of the Dalit caste into one category — 
‘Dalit’ — thereby precluding attention to the many, diverse and different aspects 
of this community at large, which is represented in diverse locations spread across 
the Indian sub-continent. 

Pankaj, a creamy-layer Dalit student studying in the Department of Chemistry, 
shared his views with clarity: 


It is not to be expected that I will necessarily get along well with another 
Dalit. I mean [. . .] we may be Dalit [.. .] but Pm from a different region, 
with different religious beliefs [. . .] and speak a different language [. . .] so 
I may prefer to be with someone who I can connect with easily and with 
whom I share some commonalities. 


Again, Pankaj highlights the differences between Dalit individuals — an aspect 
that requires further attention. His view differs starkly from many of the other 
views and experiences described by the participants in this study. He highlights 
the roles of language, religion and region in characterising a Dalit individual as 
‘different’ from another Dalit. Patterns of social relationships (such as common 
language, religion, region, etc.) could therefore be distinguished as the most 
pervasive kind of social groupings among Dalits. 
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Anand, a creamy-layer Dalit in the Department of Management, made a simi- 
lar point: 


There are many Dalit in the university [...] but each one is different. If a 
person is born and bred in this city, they are part of the city’s culture and 
language. I’m from this city so I speak the dialect and can connect to a Dalit 
from this city. But [. . .] if a Dalit has come from another state or region in 
India to study at this university [. . .] they bring with them their own lan- 
guage and culture [...] and each prefers to connect with their own. As a 
result, groupings of Dalit are formed [. . .] since Dalit from a similar state or 
region, or who speak the same language, are more comfortable with one 
another and therefore connect more closely. 


Anand recognises the diversity of the Dalit caste. In his view, region and lan- 
guage play a dominant part in the processes of socialisation and communication 
among Dalits at Shah Jahan. At some level, his comments indicate that Dalit 
prefer to be in the company of those Dalit individuals who share similar comfort 
zones, such as a shared region and language. When viewed critically, however, 
this heterogeneous behaviour seems likely to impact adversely on the unity and 
cohesiveness of the Dalit caste. That is, if Dalit students maintain a closeness with 
other Dalits from the same place and with the same language, this may exclude 
other Dalit students who do not come from the same region or speak the same 
language. Indeed, such attitudes have led to further tensions in Dalits’ interac- 
tions with each other. 


Challenges to Dalit unity 


Samrat, a Dalit student in the Department of Law, expressed a view similar to 
that of the participants previously quoted: 


If Dalit compete against other Dalit for university places, tension is bound 
to build between the two. Such rivalry does exist within the Dalit commu- 
nity. I mean [. . .] it’s not about trying to help another Dalit person [. . .] 
its all about ‘how am I going to secure that place for myself?’ There is no 
‘camaraderie’ in the case of a Dalit student [. . .] it is competition between 
one person and the next to attain a place for themselves at university. In such 
cases Dalit unity is challenged within the community. 


It is interesting to note, in contrast, Rajawat’s (2004) belief that ‘competition is 
something alien to Dalit culture’ (p. 111). While Rajawat’s claim is worth con- 
sidering, Samrat’s comments suggest quite the opposite. Fernandes (2003) 
believes that ‘caste and class issues coincide’ in the case of Dalits’ competing for 
university places (p. 46). It should be noted that this rivalry is particularly evident 
if some creamy-layer Dalits are brought up with competitive values and a sense 
of the importance of achieving for personal gain. 
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Lalit, a Dalit in the Department of Law and a senior representative of Dalit 
students in the University of Shah Jahan, confirmed that he had come across 
such segregationist attitudes among the Dalit student population: 


I try to bring all Dalit together for formal and informal meetings to discuss 
the issues that face us during university life. However even when we do have 
such gatherings [. . .] it is quite evident in the group that there is no oneness 
as such [. . .] each individual has his/her own agenda and outlook on certain 
things [. . .] and Dalit students who are financially better off prefer not to 
be a part of such gatherings. 


Lalit highlights the schism that has already developed and is significantly re-shaping 
the Dalit communitarian culture (Rajawat, 2004). Paswan and Jaideva (2003b) 
suggest that the ‘Scheduled Castes [Dalit] aspire to an elevation in their social 
status through the rejection of their traditional caste occupations and other prac- 
tices’ (p. 353; D’Souza, 2009). In some sense, then, according to this view, the 
creamy-layer Dalits wish to exercise their sense of individuality by removing them- 
selves from the Dalit community. They want neither to be a part of, nor to be 
identified with, the Dalit caste identity that lies at the heart of their problems in 
society — yet this identity still offers some advantages in accessing high-status uni- 
versity places. This self-identification as the ‘Dalit elite’ was manifested clearly, and 
in a variety of ways, by the creamy-layer Dalit participants in this research study. 

However, as there may also be important differences in perspective or context. 
For example, Sheela, a creamy-layer Dalit female from the Department of 
Engineering, questioned the significance attributed specifically to sub-caste dif- 
ferences within an already diverse community: 


Dalit unity is compromised on many levels. Each Dalit person thinks and acts 
differently. Some Dalit belong to different sub-caste groups [. . .] some come 
from different schooling systems, some from privileged and some from not- 
so-privileged homes. With such diversity [. . .] one is bound to find a sense 
of separateness or lack of unity due to diverse individual characteristics. 


In distinguishing between the various differences that exist within the Dalit 
group at large, Sheela makes an important observation. Although unity exists 
between like-minded Dalit, or those from similar places, or who speak the same 
language, on a larger scale it is evident that there are considerable differences 
between and among Dalit groups, which compromise the unity of their com- 
munity on many levels — not solely according to caste. 


Conclusion 


The complexities and tensions faced by these students at the University of Shah Jahan 
are, for the most part, the direct consequence of different sub-caste affiliations — 
class, language, region etc. — within the larger Dalit caste. This dilemma has 
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impacted upon the Dalit community at large. As a result, one may wonder 
whether the creamy-layer Dalits have displaced other, less privileged Quota Dalits, 
and whether or not the Quota policy is being sensibly deployed. Are there flaws 
in the monitoring of the Quota scheme? Should Dalits in general be means-tested 
to ensure that access is better managed? Is the Quota policy still fit for purpose? 

The Quota policy, originally devised to augment the access to universities of a 
dispossessed and marginalised group, continues to provide places in higher educa- 
tion for the Dalit. So a greater level of access and inclusion has been attained. But 
there are further obstacles in the way, even for those who are able to access elite 
universities such as Shan Jahan. As the present study amply shows, this premier 
university is yet another arena in which the practice of caste and sub-caste division 
persists. While one might argue that the Quota System has benefited the Dalit 
community (especially creamy-layer Dalits from well-to-do families), the role of 
the policy today must be questioned. Why are Quota seats still provided for all 
Dalits, despite the considerable gap between poor and under-privileged working- 
class Dalits and creamy-layer individuals from professional middle-class families? 

An earlier chapter highlighted the concerns surrounding the issue of Quota 
seats (especially regarding meritocracy) that were raised either directly or indi- 
rectly by some of the study’s non-Dalit student respondents. Some of the 
non-Dalit students and Quota Dalits surveyed in this chapter implied — whether 
intentionally or inadvertently — that various individuals may have used their status 
as Dalit to gain entry into Shah Jahan despite benefiting from a well-to-do 
middle-class background. In the case of admission to highly desirable courses such 
as engineering or medicine, for instance, the entry grades required for a Quota 
place are viewed as ‘mediocre’ by non-Dalit students with higher grades. It is 
widely considered unacceptable for creamy-layer Dalit students to gain access to 
prestigious courses in spite of lower entry requirements, as this allegedly under- 
mines the aspirations of high-achieving non-Dalit students and thus arguably 
lowers the standards of the academic course (Singh & Malik, 2001; Rana, 2008). 

As a result, the system for monitoring Quota seats is called into question. 
While the Quota System has certainly been implemented on behalf of both male 
and female Dalits, the monitoring process involved is inadequate. Moreover, 
although the policies may be empowering in theory, their administration is 
unequivocally not. For instance, the reservation process often perpetuates the 
exclusion of Dalit applicants rather than facilitating their access to higher educa- 
tion. This issue becomes particularly contentious if we take into account 
non- Dalits who do not come from financially well-off families, and may thus also 
require some form of government assistance resembling that of Quota seats and 
scholarships. 

Furthermore, there are differences and distinctions to be noted within the 
caste system itself} caste is a complex, hierarchical system composed of minute 
differentiations. It is also important to note that the characterisation of all non- 
Dalits as advantaged compared to their Dalit counterparts may be flawed. 
Non-Dalits too are internally differentiated according to India’s hierarchical 
caste framework, which includes Brahmins (those of a higher caste), Kshatriyas, 
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Vaisyas and Shudras, and the various sub-castes within each group. As a result, 
members of different castes, sub-castes and classes perceive each other very dif- 
ferently, lending further nuance to this study of inter- and intra-caste differences 
with reference to the Quota System. 

As discussed in this chapter, the caste identity of Dalit individuals is also dif- 
ferentiated by the sub-divisions within the ‘Dalit’ caste (D’Souza, 2009). Even 
though the Dalits can certainly be said to have benefited from the Quota policy 
and the seats in higher education (15 per cent) allotted to them, internal rivalries 
deriving from caste, sub-caste and class differences (the latter relating in particu- 
lar to profession and income category) make the administration and monitoring 
of the Quota System additionally complex. At times, the elevated status of 
creamy-layer Dalits makes them disinclined to identify with other, less privileged 
members of their caste. 

As explored in this chapter, the advantageous placement of creamy-layer Dalit 
students enables them to exercise a degree of social power, and in this way to 
perpetuate some form of discrimination. This issue has led to a growing divide 
between the creamy-layer (usually city-bred) Dalit and the Quota Dalit (rural/ 
urban and less privileged), based on differences in caste prestige (according to 
sub-caste hierarchy) and class differences. As a result, Dalit individuals often find 
it difficult to adjust and/or to relate to others, at both a personal and a social 
level. In the university setting, this may perpetuate and indeed amplify the unfair 
treatment of under-privileged Dalit students, contributing to the exclusion of 
Quota Dalit. The complexities and tensions faced by Dalit students at the 
University of Shah Jahan are, for the most part, the direct consequence of the 
different sub-caste affiliations — as well as differences in class, language, region 
etc. — within the larger Dalit caste. Even though Dalits have entered the portals 
of higher education, sub-caste differences reflecting the hierarchical make-up of 
the Dalit community continue to cause conflict, exacerbating the exclusionary 
behaviour of some (creamy-layer) Dalits towards their Quota Dalit colleagues. 

According to a small number of the Dalit students interviewed for this study, 
some creamy-layer Dalits have exploited the Quota System to gain advantages 
in higher education, despite benefiting already from affluent economic and 
social backgrounds. If a Quota Dalit proves unable to meet the standards for 
higher learning, then the ‘Quota seats get taken by economically well-to-do and 
educationally able creamy-layer urban Dalit students’ (Singh & Malik, 2001, 
p. 217). According to Kumar (2003), this situation has gradually lowered the 
aspirations of poorer Dalit students, who are forced unfairly to ‘compete with 
their [creamy-layer] counterparts to make use of the opportunities’ provided by 
the Quota reservation policy (p. 159). This development has widened the gap 
between creamy-layer (usually city-bred) and Quota (rural/urban and less 
privileged) Dalits. 

Differences in caste and class prestige (according to the hierarchy of sub- 
castes) have only exacerbated the situation for the Dalit. Members of the 
creamy-layer class have begun to associate themselves with the non- Dalits, and 
to distance themselves from individuals of their own caste and community 
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(D’Souza, 2009). Such an attitude considerably detracts from feelings of kinship 
with poorer Dalit individuals; thus, over time, even the unity of the Dalit caste 
may break down. As this study shows, caste and class division and exclusion are 
maintained and indeed reinforced in the university environment. The experi- 
ences shared by Dalit students in interview reveal that the difficulties they 
encounter usually arise from the underlying causes of caste marginalisation. In 
short, inclusion and exclusion in the university setting reflect the complexities 
that exist within the Dalit community as a whole. 

Despite the fact that Dalit students share a common caste identity, with 
‘Dalitness’ seemingly uniting their community, this apparent homogeneity is 
undermined by other forms of diversity and prevalence of sub-caste differences. 
This complexity and heterogeneity makes the issue of social justice even more 
complicated for the Dalit. As beneficiaries of the constitutional Quota policy, 
both creamy-layer and Quota Dalit students access its distributive form of justice, 
which enables them to participate as students and faculty in the University of 
Shah Jahan. However, while the Quota policy thus appears to support the Dalit 
community/caste in accessing higher education, the underlying differences 
between different Dalit (the so-called creamy-layer Dalits and the much poorer 
Quota Dalits) produce additional complexities (Rana, 2008; D’Souza, 2009). 

Debates as to whether creamy-layer or Quota Dalit students are equally wor- 
thy recipients of the Quota seats have become increasingly evident in Indian 
society. Creamy-layer Dalits, for example, are often viewed by Quota Dalits as a 
privileged group who make use of their caste identity to access advantages at the 
price of their poorer peers. Both creamy-layer Dalits and Quota Dalits are legally 
able to benefit from Quota seats, according to the Indian Constitution. The 
argument however centres round the issue of ‘need’ rather than legal rights; 
should quota places be reserved for wealthy Dalit who may be well placed to 
access a place at Shah Jahan (and other equally high-status universities) or should 
the places only be reserved for the poorer sections of the Dalit community? 

On the one hand, creamy-layer Dalits have, to a certain degree, exploited the 
Quota System to acquire advantages in higher education. They have sometimes 
even been able to ‘pass’ as non-Dalits. In this way, some members of the Dalit 
caste, many of whom belong to the creamy layer, have been able to disassociate 
themselves from other, less advantaged Dalit. In this manner, according to 
D’Souza (2009) a more insidious form of exclusion within inclusion is produced. 
In turn, these sorts of practices may reduce feelings of kinship between different 
fractions of the Dalit caste; thus, over time, the unity of the caste has been weak- 
ened (Rana, 2008). On the other hand, it is evident that most Dalit students — both 
creamy layer and Quota Dalit — still have to contend with forms of marginalisa- 
tion and exclusionary treatment from non-Dalits in the university environment 
(in classrooms, canteens etc.). 

While all Dalit are susceptible to exclusions in relation to recognition and 
respect — they can all be sidelined and regarded as of less worth by members of 
higher castes — nevertheless, some are better placed to avoid this form of oppression, 
for example, through ‘passing’. While all Dalit are eligible for a quota place, a 
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form of distributive justice, if this process does not take account of economic 
differences, then the distribution might not seem that socially just. Perhaps what 
these tensions reveal is that realising social justice in practice is a complex process 
that is only ever partially achieved. 

In summary, it appears that — despite the success of the Quota System in ena- 
bling an increasing number of Dalits to enter the portals of higher education — the 
personal and social conflicts encountered by Dalit students reflect the growing 
differences within the Dalit community (similar to those in non-Dalit communi- 
ties) that pose a significant challenge to the unity of the Dalit caste itself — and 
shape students’ experiences in one elite university in India. 


7 Conclusion 


Introduction 
Significance of findings 


As the book shows, most of the Dalit under study are successful, urban individuals. 
They all have a first degree. They are all at a university of Ivy League status. The 
question might arise, therefore: why are the experiences of these comparatively 
privileged individuals worth worrying about? Is it really necessary to research 
Dalit experiences in elite institutions? 

To reiterate, first, the Dalit are one of the largest minority communities in 
India, consisting of around 200 million people. No other caste community in 
India has suffered the same level of discrimination as that meted out to the Dalits 
over centuries of unequal treatment. It is vital, therefore, to persist in raising 
awareness of the situation faced by the Dalits, particularly as they occupy such a 
significant proportion of the Indian population. As a minority community, in 
terms of power if not size, they are the most oppressed, and are subject to various 
social injustices, structural inequalities and exclusionary patterns embedded 
within Indian society, particularly in the educational context. Although some 
Dalit males and females have entered the portals of higher education via seats 
reserved by the Quota policy — with the individuals in the present study gaining 
access to a well-known elite university, distinguished for its rich learning environ- 
ment — their situation is both more complicated and more troubling than 
appearances suggest. For instance, the complex differences between the experi- 
ences of Quota Dalit and creamy-layer Dalit in relation to non-Dalit students, 
faculty and university administrators require further exploration and analysis. 

Second, as discussed in Chapters 3 to 6, all of the Dalit involved in this study 
have been subject to one form of discrimination or another, regardless of 
whether they are Quota Dalits (that is, receiving Quota scholarships), or creamy- 
layer Dalits. Their Dalit identity, or ‘Dalitness’, compartmentalises them within 
a single caste category, subjecting them alike to exclusionary behavioural patterns — 
even within an elite university famed for embracing equality and advocating 
education for all. Little is known about the experiences of Dalit, whether Quota 
or creamy-layer, studying and working within elite higher education in large cities. 
As a result, therefore, it has been well worth exploring and shedding light on 
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their experiences within a high-status university in a metropolitan setting — 
particularly one that is known for espousing egalitarian principles, and which 
might, therefore, have been expected to be more ‘advanced’ and inclusive in its 
approach to social diversity. 

Third, this exploratory study addresses not only the lived and grounded expe- 
riences of male Dalit students, but the acute challenges faced in higher education 
by female Dalit students, as well as Dalit faculty members (both male and 
female). Together, these four groups form an integral part of the learning envi- 
ronment within universities. The present study sheds light, therefore, on the 
complexity of Dalit students’ and faculty members’ experiences in elite higher 
education, while suggesting areas in which further research might be under- 
taken. For instance, future studies would benefit from comprehensive and 
in-depth analysis of the experiences of Dalit faculty and Dalit females (both fac- 
ulty members and students), as well as from comparing the treatment of Quota 
and creamy-layer Dalit individuals in higher education. 

These findings will augment our understanding of the Dalit situation in elite- 
university settings in India. The present research offers a foundation for future 
investigation into the experiences of Dalit faculty and students (especially 
females), and the rising tensions between creamy-layer and Quota Dalits in other 
elite higher educational institutions. The findings presented here add signifi- 
cantly to our understanding of the predicament of the Dalit community within 
India today (with particular reference to the Quota policy), and of the experi- 
ences of Dalits in city-based premier universities. In sum, the present study both 
confirms previous findings and contributes additional evidence for the influence 
of caste-based prejudice on the experiences of Dalits in elite metropolitan univer- 
sities, with specific reference to the University of Shah Jahan. 

It is important to note that these findings cannot necessarily be extrapolated 
to other well-known institutions. Nonetheless, this study offers additional moti- 
vation for a thorough exploration of the Quota System policy initiatives and the 
caste bias issues that may adversely affect Dalits in other premier universities in 
India. Social exclusion will continue to cause suffering within the Dalit commu- 
nity as long as caste prejudice remains dominant in the sphere of higher 
education. This kind of exclusion takes many forms at the elite University of 
Shah Jahan, and it seems likely that the same is true of elite universities in other 
parts of India. 

In the course of this study, I remained aware that both Dalit and non-Dalit 
participants may at some level have shared information selectively. Care was 
taken from the outset in framing the questions asked of both Dalit and non- Dalit 
participants. I sought to adjust the questions depending on the various dynamics 
involved in cross-cultural interactions. It seemed important to take into consid- 
eration certain characteristics of the interviewees that might affect their views and 
perceptions of the situations they encounter in their university lives. Careful 
groundwork was undertaken to ensure that intervention was culturally sensitive 
to both gender and caste (i.e. to both Dalit and non-Dalit males and females, 
whether students or faculty members). Extensive prior reading on caste, culture 
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and gender in India broadened my awareness and understanding of the inter- 
viewees’ current situation, both as individuals and as part of a community within 
Indian society. More generally, my familiarity with Indian culture, and fluency in 
both its primary and regional language, enabled me to direct the interviewing 
process with precision and confidence. 

It is important also to consider the question of trust, which may have affected 
the interviewees’ openness about their views and experiences. Some of the Dalit 
respondents were cautious about sharing information during the interview ses- 
sions. For example, faculty members were aware of their position as Dalit 
academics in an elite institution, and were thus, for the most part, very careful in 
the comments they made about academic administration and management. As 
educators, they were in control of how they framed their answers to my ques- 
tions. At certain points, it was evident that they were consciously refraining from 
answering certain questions, those regarding non-Dalit academics, for example, 
and departmental management. Certain precautions were necessary on their part 
if they were to involve themselves with this research, namely refraining from 
answering questions that appeared sensitive, especially in relation to faculty man- 
agement. The same issue was evident in the responses made by the Dalit student 
interviewees. 

In addition, it is possible that my position as both a researcher and an outsider 
to the Dalit community may have limited the research process. Personal inhibi- 
tions, over-generalisations and my inevitably partial understanding of Dalits’ 
experiences, perceptions and emotional responses may have limited the informa- 
tion I received. Acknowledging me as a stranger (and not part of their caste or 
community), the Dalit may have been more reluctant to be forthcoming, 
whether about their real-life situations at the university, or about Indian society 
at large. 


Possible implications 


The demand for education has grown considerably among Dalits over recent 
decades. Yet although government bureaucrats and Dalit leaders alike have 
promised to make provision for setting up new universities and improving Quota 
policies, Jogdand (2007) argues that they have done so primarily to further their 
own social, political and economic interests. Despite these policies, intolerance 
and resentment persist. Such forms of oppression cannot be eradicated by laws 
alone. The majority of Dalit individuals in India continue to receive unequal 
treatment due to their caste affiliation — even in an elite setting where one might 
expect egalitarian principles to predominate. The Quota System alone cannot 
resolve the problem of caste discrimination. 

However, the Quota policy has been defended for its role in offering some 
compensation for the adversity suffered by the Dalits throughout India’s history. 
A hierarchical government has existed in India for many decades and, as such, 
inequalities continue to be politically manifested. A true challenge for the Indian 
government would be to raise awareness of the Dalits’ oppressed state, and 
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implement more stringent laws to ensure that Dalit individuals are treated on a 
parity with non-Dalit individuals, rather than neglecting their needs and favour- 
ing non-Dalit progress. Such a substantial change may not be considered a 
pragmatic or even workable solution. Yet compared to an earlier stage in India’s 
development, today’s economic progress and ever-increasing globalisation have 
created a far more suitable environment for the establishment of new, interna- 
tionally recognised laws that can be used to eliminate discrimination and boost 
Dalit participation within India’s educational system and society at large. 

With the increasing privatisation of universities and colleges, higher education 
in India runs the risk of catering only to the economically prosperous, and deny- 
ing its services to under-privileged communities such as the Dalit (Chalam, 
2007b). There has been little discernible movement to date towards equalisation 
in terms of education; Dalits continue to remain undervalued in the sphere of 
higher education. Non-Dalit attacks on the Quota System regarding issues of 
merit and new policies are further undermining the Quota policy in the educa- 
tional sector (Singh & Malik, 2001; Jogdand, 2007). 

One implication of these findings is that we must call into question the effec- 
tiveness of the Quota System in promoting the interests of the Dalit community, 
especially in light of the multi-faceted tensions that exist between non-Dalit and 
Dalit students, and between creamy-layer and Quota Dalit students. Complex 
divisions have arisen that perpetuate caste segregation and make individuals 
reluctant to improve intercultural understanding between Dalit and non-Dalit 
communities (Kapoor, 2004). For example, some middle-class non-Dalit stu- 
dents fear that their capacity to access higher education will be reduced as a 
consequence of the Quota policy, and have consistently demanded what they call 
a more ‘meritocratic’? system. Influential non-Dalit individuals continue to 
oppose the Quota System on the basis of merit, arguing that the policy works to 
exclude ‘able’ (high-caste) students (Chalam, 2007a; Amman, 2008). Moreover, 
the identity of the Dalit people is both complex and varied; of which one conse- 
quence is the creamy layer/Quota divide. Their social group is considerably 
differentiated: for example between urban and rural; educated and non- 
educated; rich and poor; male and female. 

It appears, therefore, that the findings of this study have several additional 
implications for future practice. They suggest further avenues for analysis of the 
Quota policy, especially concerning the internal prejudices that exist between 
creamy-layer and Quota Dalit students in university education. Policy makers 
should look with some urgency into the matter of which Dalits benefit from the 
Quota System, and which do not. 

This study has argued that, despite the existence of the Quota System for the 
official purpose of increasing Dalit access to universities, the policy’s implementa- 
tion in higher education has been neglected. Those involved in administration 
and management continue to disregard the importance of the policy for the 
future of Dalits in higher education. Although critics (including myself) may 
argue that Quota seats should also be made available in India for poor non- 
Dalits and other minorities (especially religious minorities such as Muslims, 
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Christians, Sikhs, Jains etc.), the evidence obtained in this study calls for more 
attention to be paid to the atrocities and injustices that have been inflicted upon 
Dalit students and faculty on social and religious grounds for centuries. Even 
today, their caste identity as ‘Dalit’? marks them out for discrimination. 

As regards the development of the Dalit community, this study recommends 
that more university places be made available to Quota Dalits via means tests to 
identify those who come from financially challenged backgrounds, as well as rural 
Dalits who have applied to study at city universities. The following strategic 
adjustments should be made to the Quota System: first, its primary objective 
should be redirected to address the social and economic vulnerability of rural 
Quota Dalits, and to implement measures to protect their educational welfare 
and fulfil their developmental needs. Second, unless the Indian government 
develops suitable methods for monitoring the allocation of Quota seats, it will 
never be possible to achieve equal Quota allocation for Dalit students. This will 
lead to more schisms within the Dalit community, particularly between creamy- 
layer and Quota Dalit individuals. 

It is important to bear in mind, however, that in addition to its impact on the 
Dalit individuals the issue of Quota reservations raises several other concerns that 
may require close attention. From the perspective of distributive justice, for 
example, it might be necessary to increase Quota reservations for other, non- 
Dalit castes, in order to facilitate access to higher education for deserving 
individuals from poor and under-privileged backgrounds. It could be argued 
that, in order to distribute merit-based rewards (such as recruitment into higher 
education), the Indian government should seek to extend the Quota System to 
assist disadvantaged non-Dalit persons, and to widen their participation in the 
elite-university setting. However, this recommendation could have far more 
complex repercussions. Rather like the well-to-do (creamy layer) Dalit students 
who nonetheless benefit from the Quota reservations, the chances are that some 
privileged non-Dalit students might abuse or take advantage of an expanded 
Quota policy. As a result, the entire Quota System for access to higher education 
would be undermined. 

This said, however, the policy implications of the current research study certainly 
include the need to build a broad understanding of the caste sensitivity of higher 
education, with particular attention to the challenges faced by the Dalit commu- 
nity. One approach to foregrounding and tackling this issue would be to extend 
this study’s in-depth analysis to other elite universities and well-known private 
technical institutes in India. In other words, more research is required to deter- 
mine how best to adjust the Quota policy such that adequate provision is made for 
Dalit individuals to access and participate in higher education across India. 


Issues to consider 


The issue of caste bias remains pervasive within the higher education sector of 
Indian society, with Dalit students more often judged by their traditionally 
ascribed caste status than by their academic achievements. Instead, of course, 
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they seek to be judged on their academic potential, and ask that other castes 
acknowledge their need for development and support. More protective legisla- 
tion should be implemented to improve Dalits’ social mobility, especially in light 
of the atrocities they have faced throughout India’s history. However, conflicts 
between fundamental constitutional rights and the principles of state policy have 
characterised numerous parliamentary debates and individual declarations 
(Nirula, 2005). Programmes aiming to empower the Dalit community and rec- 
tify the social, economic and political difficulties experienced by most Dalit 
individuals have met with little response from various governments (Jogdand, 
2007). Unfortunately, those representing the Dalit communities in government 
have no real authority to take action against more powerful government depart- 
ments controlled by higher-caste Hindus. Recommendations that the government 
become more willing and/or prepared to confront this issue are often met with 
disinterest or outright distrust (Das, 2000). 

Even though some Dalits have successfully used the Quota System to gain 
access to higher education, it seems, in general, that the position of the large 
Dalit community remains unstable, and its hope for an improved future through 
the Quota scheme doubtful. On another front, the increasing prominence of 
sub-caste differences calls for more research into the treatment of sub-castes 
within the Dalit community. Although the treatment of Dalit by non-Dalit indi- 
viduals in various spheres — social, economic, political and educational — is 
undoubtedly worthy of further scrutiny, attention to the conflict between various 
Dalit sub-castes (such as creamy-layer and Quota Dalits) will offer a more repre- 
sentative picture of the scale and patterns of caste discrimination, as well as, and 
more importantly, the gender issues that may also exist between the Dalits. 


Limitations 


The focus of this study was a single Ivy League-standard university, and the pur- 
pose of the research was to gain insight into the impact of the Quota policy on 
the experiences of Dalit students and faculty members (both male and female) in 
an elite-university environment. Overall, this is a small study, and my findings 
need to be advanced both with caution and with the recognition that the par- 
ticipants may not necessarily be representative of all Dalits who study and work 
at this university. It could be argued that those Dalits who agreed to take part in 
this study may have been highly motivated to participate by their extreme expe- 
riences within the university setting. Moreover, the University of Shah Jahan, 
comprising more than 100 colleges and running diverse courses, with a large 
faculty body, has a student population that runs into several thousands. There are 
no statistics available to denote how many of the staff and students are Dalit; 
thus, this small-scale exploratory study based on in-depth interviews with a small 
number of participants may not be representative of the many other Dalit stu- 
dents spread across other premier institutes of higher learning in India. 
However, it is important to bear in mind that this was an exploratory study 
examining the position of Dalit students within an elite-university setting. Effort 
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was made to obtain a representative sample of postgraduate Dalit students from 
diverse socio-economic backgrounds and educational departments, in order to 
gain a balanced portrait of their real-life experiences in an elite academic institu- 
tion of higher studies. The Dalit professors interviewed were also drawn from a 
range of academic departments, and were asked to provide both their informed 
intellectual opinions on the challenges posed by caste discrimination in academia, 
and details of their personal experiences of this issue. The respondents’ testimo- 
nies were used to examine the reality of caste discrimination, which continues to 
impede the social and economic progress of the Dalit community on a large 
scale. The respondents included both students and educators in higher education 
(all with pseudonyms to maintain confidentiality), thus gaining a full range of 
Dalit experiences and roles in a university setting. Moreover, the research 
includes personal interviews with at least one Dalit student of each of the arts, 
science and professional (medicine, engineering, management) departments at 
this university. 

The research analysis was limited in several ways. The first limitation of the 
study, therefore, concerns its gender balance: that is, the small number of Dalit 
females as compared to Dalit males. Although women are an equally important 
component of the Dalit community, it was generally more difficult to gain access 
to Dalit females. First, there were fewer Dalit females than Dalit males at the 
University of Shah Jahan at the time of the study. Second, there are greater cul- 
tural limitations within Indian society for a male interviewing a female, as 
opposed to a male interviewee. Third, and most importantly, the particular situ- 
ation of Dalit females and the prejudices they face as a result of the complex 
interaction of gender, caste and class would require considerable additional 
investigation. In short, in Indian society, where patriarchy and hierarchy are 
endemic within cultural tradition and belief, the challenges faced by Dalit females 
as compared to males would call for a separate analysis. 

The second limitation is that the nature of the experiences described by the 
interviewees in this study is personal and therefore subjective (Hammersley, 
2008). The Dalit participants in particular (especially creamy-layer males) tended 
to exercise a degree of caution in their responses, which has limited the current 
analysis. For example, two creamy-layer Dalit male respondents often minimised, 
or ignored invitations to elaborate on, the difficulties created by the Quota 
policy. I would suggest that they refused to engage further on this issue because 
they did not want to discuss the resentment held against them — as beneficiaries 
of the Quota policy despite being socially and economically privileged — by 
Quota Dalit students. 

Third, as previously mentioned, the faculty members approached the inter- 
views with even greater caution and diplomacy, given the sensitivity of this issue. 
They were not always able to elaborate openly as to the extent of caste bias, or 
even to share the many complex caste-related tensions ongoing within their 
departments or classrooms. Moreover, this study addresses issues faced by urban 
Dalit in the main, it does not profess to uncover or engage fully with the situa- 
tion of rural Dalit communities, most of whose members do not, in any case, 
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attend elite universities. A further limitation of this study is that the number of 
Dalit students involved was relatively small. 

My own lack of experience of the Dalit situation constituted another limita- 
tion. Although I was aware of the community’s ‘reel life’ — from sources such as 
independent documentaries, news and live TV coverage, as well as newspapers 
and magazines — I had no experience of their ‘real-life’ situation in terms of per- 
sonal interaction and the complexities of their day-to-day experiences within the 
higher educational environment. 


Recommendations for further research 


This study foregrounds the need for further investigation of the Dalits’ situation 
and role(s) within higher education. Further in-depth analysis may be carried out 
in three specific areas, as highlighted below: 


l1 The implications of the Quota System for Dalit faculty members, with spe- 
cific attention to the experiences of Dalit female faculty members in light of 
both caste and gender differentiation within higher education in India. 

2 The relationship between creamy-layer and Quota Dalit in other elite- 
university settings. To this end, comprehensive comparative analysis will be 
required in order to collate the experiences of individuals who belong to the 
same social group (Dalit) but come from diverse socio-economic and cul- 
tural backgrounds across various states in India. 

3 The experiences of high-caste non-Dalit undergraduates and graduates 
(especially Brahmins, those of the highest caste) in comparison with privi- 
leged creamy-layer Dalit students in the university setting, with particular 
reference to the Quota policies for access to premier higher education 
institutions. To allow the debate about the Quota System policy to move 
forward, more data may be required on the experiences of creamy-layer 
Dalit and high-caste (Brahmin) non-Dalit, especially regarding the issue of 
‘merit’ within higher education. 


More broadly, research is also needed to identify appropriate adjustments to 
the Quota reservation policies. The government’s overall commitment to the 
inclusion of the Dalit caste/community within education requires significant 
advancement. The formal system of ‘protective legislation for the Quota poli- 
cies has not penetrated the caste-ceiling in any real sense’, and ‘has not proved 
to be an equalizing mechanism’ (Narula, 2008, p. 54). Although constitu- 
tional legislation has had some positive effects for the Dalit community (as 
evidenced by the emergence of creamy-layer Dalit individuals), the social and 
economic progress they have made has done little to reduce caste bias (Narula, 
2008). Such bias is deep-rooted, and remains alive and well within Indian 
society. As a result, Dalit students in elite institutions such as the University 
of Shah Jahan continue to face rejection, discrimination and exclusion. On a 
more optimistic front, however, the results of the Quota System policy have 
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in certain respects been remarkable, helping some Dalits to access far greater 
life opportunities. 

The study concludes that the measures taken to implement, administer and 
monitor the Quota (reservation) policy have been inadequate in terms of equal- 
ising opportunities for Dalit communities against the overwhelming hierarchical 
structure of Indian society, whose cultural beliefs and traditions are hostile to 
Dalit progress. The debate surrounding the Quota policy has failed to ask the 
crucial question of who stands to profit from systematic social exclusion. In any 
case, the Quota policy alone is an unsatisfactory remedy for caste bias in Indian 
society. This study has examined the ways in which the constitutional provision 
of Quota seats for the Dalit people is overshadowed by caste-affiliated prejudices 
practised against them. Unsurprisingly, its conclusions regarding the Quota 
scheme have foregrounded the problems associated with Quota privileges (espe- 
cially in view of the research respondents’ experiences), and the inadequacy of 
the procedures implemented to monitor the Quota policy and increase its 
accountability and transparency in recruiting Dalit individuals to India’s universi- 
ties. All of these deficiencies have denied the Dalit population equal opportunities 
in the realm of higher education. 

Future research might profitably consider the situation of Dalits in other 
premier institutions — also known for their potential for promoting and 
embracing inclusion, progress, non-discriminatory behaviour and an egalitar- 
ian attitude towards diverse peoples and communities in India’s large cities. 
Exploring how discrimination against the Dalit community works in elite 
higher education institutions could provide a more rounded perspective on 
the Dalits’ current situation in higher education institutions, and their chances 
of achieving success given the stigma that comes with their caste affiliation. 
Further research is therefore recommended in order to pinpoint the com- 
plexities of caste bias in relation to sub-caste, identity, gender, class and so on, 
as well as the challenges faced by policies that seek to widen participation. The 
dichotomy between Quota reservations and the principle of merit-based 
admissions is an important example. 


Research on the complex and differentiated experiences of Dalits 


Due to the heterogeneity of the Dalit caste, and the fact that the Dalit live across 
different states and regions of India, every Dalit individual undergoes very dif- 
ferent experiences. India is a large, diverse country, in which there is a clear 
urban/rural divide. Dalit communities living in urban areas usually encounter 
less discrimination from non-Dalit communities than their counterparts in rural 
areas, where the idea of caste separation continues to thrive under Hindu caste 
doctrines (Thorat, 2009). Rural Dalit individuals sometimes fall victim to overt 
discrimination in their educational and working lives (D’Souza, 2008), whereas 
Dalit people dwelling in large cities may encounter a more covert form of dis- 
crimination (Chalam, 2007b). Further exploration of Dalits’ experiences in 
different regions and settings in India could shed more light on the various forms 
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of caste bias they continue to face, whether in higher learning or employment 
(i.e. after graduating with a university degree). 

Some city-dwelling Dalits fare much better than the rural Dalits, benefiting 
from greater access to good education, and more privileged social and economic 
lives (Rana, 2008). As I have argued in my book, creamy-layer Dalits who hail 
from affluent homes, and who are born and bred in large cities, are socially, 
educationally and economically distinct from their much poorer and less privi- 
leged Dalit counterparts in small rural areas, even those who migrate to large 
cities. Given this socio-economic disparity, one would consider it vital for the 
Indian government to revisit the Quota policy and investigate on who (whether 
creamy-layer or Quota Dalits) benefits most from the Quota seats reserved for 
them in higher education. In this case, it would also seem important to view the 
Quota policy more critically. 

In terms of the complex and differentiated experiences of Dalit communities 
across different parts of India, the unjust treatments caused by sub-caste divi- 
sion and disunity within the Dalit community need some recognition (Rana, 
2008). In such cases, one witnesses the sheer complexity of the problems that 
arise within the Dalit caste as a result of sub-caste and caste differences 
(D’Souza, 2008). Here, social injustice seems to emanate from within the Dalit 
community itself. For example, Dalit females are generally treated differently 
from Dalit men in the context of both family and society; in the latter case, this 
is also contingent on class and sub-caste hierarchies within the Dalit caste. It has 
already been noted that Dalit men receive privileged treatment from their 
families, as compared to Dalit women who are less likely to be treated equally. 
This inequality, along with the additional complexities of family/patriarchal/ 
caste dynamics, raises questions about the social injustices perpetrated against 
Dalit women by their family members, as compared to Dalit men. However, it 
must be stated that gendered discrimination is a feature of all the castes and 
sub-caste groupings in Indian society. 

Another fruitful avenue for research would involve comparison of creamy- 
layer and Quota Dalit to ascertain how much each group benefits from the 
provision of Quota seats in higher education. In terms of social equity, it is 
also vital to investigate the level of social and political recognition afforded by 
non-Dalit communities to poor rural Dalit individuals as compared to the 
socially and economically privileged creamy-layer Dalits. How much impact 
do social, economic, cultural and regional differences have on the unity of the 
Dalit community, particularly with regard to sub-caste differences? What has 
the Indian government done to address the heterogeneity of the Dalit caste 
and the many complexities that are present within Dalit communities across 
the Indian sub-continent? Not unlike the caste bias expressed by non-Dalits 
against Dalits, there are clear divisions between Dalits of different sub-castes, 
social classes, languages, religions and regions, and between those who are 
more or less privileged in economic and political terms (respectively, the 
creamy-layer and Quota Dalit). More studies of Dalit complexity and internal 
stratification would prove useful to the field, not least to expose the myriad 
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social injustices ongoing within the Dalit caste, which could then be consid- 
ered with the aim of finding solutions. 


Large-scale and comparative studies of the Dalit in different 
states and contexts in India 


The exclusion of the Dalit individuals remains widespread across the country, 
making the following tasks crucial: 


e There is a need for more large-scale studies of caste bias (whether social, 
economic, educational, cultural or political) practised against Dalit communities 
in different states across India. It may be the case, for example, that some 
Dalits in Kerala are more socially, educationally and economically better placed 
to be recipients of government privileges than the Dalit communities in the 
states of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Haryana, or other north-eastern regions 
of India where the Dalit (especially children) are less likely to be literate and 
continue to suffer violence and exclusion (Jogdand, 2007). 

e There is a significant need to collect and monitor statistics on the current 
state of Dalit development in schools, colleges, universities and places of 
employment; this topic has yet to be addressed by researchers or government 
policy makers. 

e There is a need for large-scale and comparative in-depth investigation of the 
social inclusion and exclusion of Dalits in the field of higher education. This 
will help to contextualise the seriousness and persistence of the discrimination 
they face in India today. 

e More research is needed to collect statistics on Dalits’ access to and 
participation in higher education, including comparisons to determine 
whether creamy-layer or Quota Dalits benefit more from the Quota policy. 

e Finally, there is a powerful need to conduct comparative studies of Dalit 
females (creamy-layer and Quota) in rural and urban educational institutions. 
This research will make a valuable contribution to the research domain. 


All of these suggestions for further research on Dalits’ experiences in different 
regions of India, as well as studies of their migration to larger cities to attain 
better social, economic and educational lives, will provide a fuller, deeper and 
more nuanced understanding of the challenges that remain for members of the 
Dalit caste. 

Moreover, additional in-depth analysis of the situation of non-Dalits (espe- 
cially high-caste Brahmins), particularly with reference to the Quota policy’s 
aim of promoting Dalits’ access to higher education, could offer clearer insight 
into the relationship between Dalit and non-Dalit sectors of society in higher 
education (Thorat, 2009). However, it must be acknowledged that such solu- 
tions are viable only through political involvement on behalf of Dalit upliftment 
by means of strategies for inclusion. Such measures will be considered closely in 
the subsequent section. 
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Need for political involvement and upliftment 


The findings of this study indicate that constitutional provisions (i.e. the Quota 
System) and legislative measures (i.e. the Quota allocation of university places) 
have been successful in helping a small number of Dalits to gain access to higher 
education over time. The findings also suggest, however, that improvement is 
needed in the execution of current policies relating to the allocation of Quota 
System benefits. These should be more consistently integrated with other poli- 
cies, as in Western nations that have applied and executed legislative laws to 
protect ethnic minorities. Several European and Asian countries follow some 
kind of affirmative action for the disadvantaged and deprived groups under their 
jurisdiction (Altschiller, 1991; Thorat et al., 2005). 

The major problem with India’s reservations policy is that there is no institu- 
tional mechanism — such as, for example, the USA’s Equal Opportunities 
Commission — to support and monitor it (Thorat et al., 2005). Although the 
government implemented the Quota System for the support and development of 
the Dalit community almost 60 years ago, this has not brought about much 
change for the lower castes, who are still significantly under-represented in the 
realm of higher education and elsewhere (Puri, 2004). For example, Dalit from 
rural areas have not moved up the success ladder; instead, they continue to suffer 
violence if they cross social/caste boundaries, even accidentally (Shyamlal, 2006). 

Even though a small proportion of Dalit individuals today have somewhat 
better access to schooling and higher education in metropolitan areas (cities and 
towns), those in rural areas (which include most states of India) do not (Chalam, 
2007b). City-born Dalit have been better able to secure the privilege of educa- 
tion. In turn, those Dalit who benefit from educational access are usually able to 
climb the employment ladder, and now enjoy the social status and comfort asso- 
ciated with city life. Metropolitan areas are more conducive to a general 
environment of social change, as they allow quicker enquiry from political parties 
and the general press. Dalit in city areas (such as Mumbai, New Delhi, Kolkata, 
Bangalore, Chennai, Pune and Chandigarh, among others) are better placed to 
organise their communities to fight against socio-religious injustices, atrocities, 
caste-based discrimination and economic exploitation — and consequently benefit 
from enhanced confidence and self-respect (Thorat, 2009). Despite the fact that 
university education has thus far done little to erase the effects of prejudice for 
the Dalit people, its potential to raise awareness of the Dalit situation through 
political involvement, and to mobilise vigorous empowerment programmes in 
university settings, could set a stage for the further development of this caste 
(Sheth, 2002; Biswas, 2001; Hooda, 2001). 


Prospective strategies 


Many educated Dalit in the large cities of western India have been vociferous in 
expressing their demands for equal rights and access to various social and politi- 
cal spheres of Indian society. Political parties such as Bhim Sena, Dalit Sena, the 
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Dalit Sahitya Movement (DSM) and the Bhartiya Republican Party (BRP) all 
seek to represent Dalit social rights politically. Political and social organisations 
such as the ‘Dalit Panther, the Dalit Liberation Army, the Republican Youth and 
the Dalit Sangharsh Samiti’ (Michael, 2007, p. 35), along with Dalit theatre, art, 
literature and (among Christians) theology communities, are working as pressure 
groups for the Dalit people (Burra, 1996). 

On a political level, moreover, the influential secular political party Janata Dal 
acknowledges the right of every individual not only to basic education, but also 
to higher education. The party seeks ultimately to attain widespread literacy in 
India. Meanwhile, other governmental educational bodies such as the Kothari 
Commission (originally incepted in 1964-1966) have expressed their hope that 
investment in higher education will increase (Sharma & Sharma, 2004). 
According to Michael (2007), approximately 50 per cent of the government’s 
educational funds will be allocated for the development of Dalit at all levels. It is 
likely that half of all the resources allocated for Dalit education will be used to 
support and promote girls’ and women’s education. Crucially, however, the 
proper implementation and outcome of these plans remains to be seen (Kumar, 
2004; Thorat, 2008). 


The significance of giving a voice’ to subjugated communities 


Currently in India there is a move within the Dalit community to press for equal- 
ity of opportunity and for social justice in society. For example, many young 
educated Dalit in Mumbai and Delhi are calling for equal rights through various 
organisations and pressure groups that have been formed to increase socio- 
political awareness of the Dalit community (Jogdand, 2007). Groups such as the 
Dalit Youth Republican and Dalit Sangharsh Samiti organisations are active and 
well organised in urban settings. There is also a concerted attempt to raise aware- 
ness of Dalit oppression through various media outlets and Dalit literature 
(Gaijan, 2007). As well as awareness raising, there are also a number of small, 
politically active organisations such as the Dalit Sena that are motivated by the 
need to secure political representation for Dalits’ social rights (Burra, 1996; 
Michael, 2007). Thus, there is organised political pressure for change. 
Although awareness of the Dalits’ situation has increased as a result of the 
literature published by Dalit organisations seeking liberation and equal rights 
(Michael, 2007), this ‘improvement’ is not straightforward. The Dalit caste is 
the single largest minority-caste group in India, yet divisions are growing within 
the group itself. As I have argued, the Dalit are a heterogeneous community; one 
that is marked by complex internal differentiation. Thus, there are questions 
about the structure of the Dalit caste and social justice; for example, who con- 
trols the management and administrative sections of the organisations working 
on behalf of the Dalits’ rights? Do such organisations represent the privileged 
creamy-layer fraction of the caste, or the poorer Dalit? What role do mainstream, 
mainly urbanised Dalit organisations play in the upliftment, development and 
social transformation of poorer Dalit from less privileged rural villages, relative 
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to those who have migrated to large cities? Which members of the Dalit caste are 
able to voice their opinions most effectively? Do the poorer Quota Dalit in urban 
areas or their creamy-layer counterparts receive greater attention and support? 
All of these are crucial questions to investigate. 

In general terms, the discrimination faced by the Dalit people continues to be 
daunting, even in contemporary India. Clearly, therefore, more effort is neces- 
sary to identify, encourage and support the many under-privileged members of 
the Dalit caste. In order to address the needs of this community adequately, the 
Indian government should: 


e Give the Dalit a stronger ‘voice’ by allowing them to promote and 
represent their collective world-view and individual experiences to 
Indian society at large (for example, through live television media, film, 
documentaries etc.). 

e Listen to, accept, empower, support and involve members of the Dalit caste 
in the cultural, religious, educational, political and economic spheres of 
Indian society. 

e Offer adequate representation to Dalit from disadvantaged socio-economic 
backgrounds in rural and urban areas, who strive to secure an equitable life 
in social, economic and educational terms. 

e Seek to improve the state of knowledge about the Dalit community in order 
to recognise its heterogeneity and accommodate the many complexities and 
differences that arise from sub-caste, class, regional, linguistic and other 
kinds of diversity, all of which require increased awareness if the Dalit are to 
move forward. 

e Develop the provision of support and aid to the many deprived Dalits in 
remote rural regions, as well as those residing in poorer sections of large 
cities across different states in India. 


In addition to the government’s Quota System, which assists (some) Dalits’ access 
to private educational institutions, non-profit and public organisations need to 
develop and/or expand strategies to facilitate and sustain Dalit upliftment, both 
nationally and internationally. Support from independent organisations for human 
development, and social inclusion especially in the field of education, could be 
facilitated by the creation of more scholarships and the government could imple- 
ment additional policies to assist the educational participation and progress of the 
Dalits, and thereby increase the likelihood of their future employment. For 
instance, corporations could provide independently administered scholarship funds 
for aspiring Dalits from less privileged backgrounds. The creation of government 
policies for Dalit development and protection, and the raising of public awareness 
about the situation of the Dalit caste, are major social, political, educational, 
economic and cultural imperatives. Although the Dalit have progressed to a certain 
extent, the question remains as to who will take responsibility for representing and 
supporting this oppressed community — as Dr Ambedkar did so vociferously almost 
65 years ago — and how such action will be taken in today’s India. 
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Concluding remarks 


This book has sought to shed light on the role of the Quota System in increasing 
Dalits’ access to university places in India. It examines the difficulties involved in 
the implementation of Quota policies, given the caste bias that prevails both 
within the higher educational system and in Indian society more broadly. After as 
many as 60 years’ worth of Quota reservations designed to improve Dalit access 
to and participation in higher education, the Quota policy continues to be con- 
tested, even with India’s new economic development on the international stage. 

Analysis of the data obtained in the course of my research has identified certain 
important issues raised by Dalit respondents as deriving from their personal 
experiences. A key theme running through all of my data is caste bias, and the 
victimisation of Dalits at various levels. This study goes some way towards sug- 
gesting that the University of Shah Jahan has a ‘veiled’ admissions procedure, 
which results in non-Dalit students’ finding it easier to enrol on sought-after 
courses than students from the Dalit community (Jogdand, 2007). The impetus 
to assist the social, economic and political development of the Dalit community 
through educational support remains remarkably lacking in India’s learning cul- 
ture. Despite this, however, it should be noted that, on a larger scale, the responses 
of both Dalit and non-Dalit participants in this study indicate that the Quota 
System is still a major source of resentment for non- Dalits, who view the policy as 
unfair to aspiring non-Dalit students seeking a place of study in the elite University 
of Shah Jahan. The politics surrounding this issue are illustrated by a range of 
empirical evidence, with the interviews documented in the relevant chapters pro- 
viding direct evidence of this manoeuvring. 

Critics are likely to argue that, as members of a premier-university setting, the 
Dalits interviewed for this study (whether creamy-layer or Quota) enjoy greater 
privileges than many other Dalit communities in India, especially those living in 
rural regions, who continue to be deprived of the higher educational opportuni- 
ties available to the Dalit students at the University of Shah Jahan. It is certainly 
reasonable to assume that the Dalit studying at Shah Jahan are part of an advan- 
taged cohort. However, this study has sought to explore not the theoretical but 
the actual experiences of Dalit students within a premier-university environment. 
The research has shed light on the many challenges and pitfalls that Dalit stu- 
dents and faculty members continue to face at Shah Jahan on the grounds of 
caste — regardless of their individual positions (creamy-layer or Quota Dalit) or 
backgrounds (rural or urban). 

In many ways, my study has been framed by an exploration of normative assump- 
tions. One of these concerns the capability of policy to produce straightforward 
solutions to social problems (Ball, 2012). The Quota System policy has existed for 
almost 60 years, in various complex forms, and facing various kinds of resistance. 
Given this, and moreover the symbolic importance of the scheme as both a mode 
of inclusion and a necessary corrective in a democratic society, it would perhaps be 
naive to expect straightforward ‘outcomes’ in terms of linear advancement or pro- 
gress. Nonetheless, there have been gains over time. The assumption that policy is 
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capable of solving problems, rather than simply throwing up new ones, is thus sup- 
ported by the data gathered for this study (Verloo, 2007). 

Second, normative assumptions about the role of democratic but elite institu- 
tions such as the University of Shah Jahan, and expectations of neutrality, 
tolerance and justice, might seem similarly naive in the light of the situated and 
contingent experiences of the Dalit (staff and students) interviewed for my study. 
Another concern relates to the unreasonable supposition that one inequality can 
be somehow bracketed off from other inequalities (gender, class and other 
dimensions of caste, for instance). 

This book has explored the experiences of Dalits at the University of Shah 
Jahan, with particular reference to Dalit students and faculty members, and issues 
relating to gender. It has identified exclusion as an experience permeating every 
aspect of the respondents’ lives at university, and of which there are all too many 
examples. For me, the pressing question raised by this study is as follows: if indi- 
viduals look to universities as safe havens and places for learning and growth, 
what measures must universities in India take to ensure a safe, non-discrimina- 
tory environment for all — including the Dalit? What kind of long-term measures 
should be implemented? Should the Quota System remain, or should other 
educational policies be introduced to defend the rights of Dalit students and 
faculty members who look to these elite universities (as well as other higher 
learning institutions) as beacons of hope for their future growth and develop- 
ment? How and when will the Indian government and the Supreme Court 
provide constitutional recognition of the universal right to social justice, and 
offer their protection to the ostracised Dalit community, as well as other minor- 
ities? If universities in India continue to fail to accommodate individual rights, 
then the higher educational system as a whole needs more scrutiny by researchers 
to examine and question the values upheld by universities for the benefit of 
future learning generations. 

We are all, to a greater or lesser extent, part of today’s global culture of educa- 
tion, which requires that governments accept and adjust to the changing nature 
and demands of higher education. As a matter of importance and urgency, higher 
educational ministers and policy makers in the Indian government and adminis- 
trative sectors should take greater account of caste values, cultures and traditions 
that differ from their own sets of beliefs. The failures of India’s constitutional 
Quota policy must be understood both as due to ‘state-sponsorship of oppres- 
sion’ and as the result of a mindset that ‘denies sociability and social inclusion’ 
(Narula, 2008, p. 55). The second pressing question, therefore, is as follows: if 
an elite university such as Shah Jahan allows inequality and exclusionary practices 
to persist, what is the situation in India’s other higher educational institutions? 
What kinds of values and cultural expectations do they uphold? 

This study has used the experiences of Dalit students and faculty in higher 
education in order to make visible the impact of the Quota policy. Improvements 
to the application and monitoring of policies and legislation by India’s Ministry 
of Education could help to combat discriminatory behaviour and thus set the 
stage for the growth and development of other impoverished Dalit minorities 
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across India. Constitutional laws that make provision for the rigorous monitor- 
ing of Quota reservations could have profoundly positive consequences for the 
coming generations of Dalits, transforming their experience of higher education. 
The introduction of educational strategies that recognise the motivations and 
needs of the Dalit community could provide structural opportunities for their 
empowerment and development in the future. Although such measures may take 
time to develop, with their effects felt slowly and gradually, the failure to rectify 
the current situation will only worsen the Dalits’ experiences of education, allow- 
ing their exclusion to become an ever-more diffuse and amorphous phenomenon, 
and increasing the scope of social injustice in India. 
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